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ABSTRACT 

Textbooks on government invariably include section^s 
on state and local government, but because of the diversity of 
political structures existing on the local level, most material is 
general and not very satisfactory in helping students understand 
their immediate political envixonment. This resource was put together 
to help teachers gather relevant information and put it into 
perspective. The document unfolds four major concepts— government has 
become the chief social institution charged vith the responsibility 
of maintaining the stability of soci^ety, and this charge is made 
increasingly difficult as modern American society changes rapidly and 
intensely; an otderly procedure of self- taxation supports government; 
government, like all institutions of society, must respond to change, 
and in our form of democracy the nature and direction of government 
response to change is conditioned by the extent of popular 
participation in political processes; and state and local government 
units are created and altered to meet specific needs of people vithin 
those units. The four parts of the document are on the challenges the 
state governments must meet, the financing of services, the political 
processes for decision-* me^king, and the delivery of services. 
(Author/IRT) 
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FOREWORD 



When this country lowered the voting age to 18, it provided its schools with a challenging opportunity to 
assure that new voters will graduate with the skills and knowledge necessary to be confident and active 
participants in government at all levels. 

It is perhaps true that average Oregon citizens today know far more about the national government, whose 
headquarters is 2500 miles away, than they do about government serving them on the local level. 

Teachers sometimes have easy access to educational materials designed to explore all facets of the federal 
government; however, appropriate information for the study of state and local government often is not 
readily available. Textbooks on government invariably include sections on state and local government, but 
because of the diversity of political structures existing on the local level in this country, most material 
published for schools is general and therefore not very satisfactory in terms of helping students understand 
their immediate political environment. The task of gathering relevant information from a number of 
sources, putting it into perspective, and fitting it into the curriculum is simply too time-consuming for the 
classroom teacher to attempt. . 

To help with the first two steps of this task, the information in this resource has been organized around 
four key concepts to stress interrelationships among units of government. Additional resources where 
teachers may turn for help may be found in a separate section, and teachers are encouraged to duplicate 
any matter herein they think useful. For example, most illustrations are suitable for transparencies. 

Clearly, the people creating this publication do not consider it a finished product. Continuous updating of 
information will of course be necessary as . hanges in government take place. But beyond such changes, 
these people need to know: How useful is this book? 

To help them revise it, teachers-and anyone else-using Government in Oregon are encouraged to 
communicate their successes, failures and additional needs to Herman A. Washington, Social Studies 
Specialist at the Oregon Department of Educatioi .. 



VERNE A, DUNCAN 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instnicrion 
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INTROPUCTBOW 

STUDENT PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 



What can one say generally to students interested in preparing for 
citizenship? The following suggestions are perhaps thought of best 
as the posnts of departure for discussion: 

1. Prepare yourself to be a contrituiiug citizen; take all the 
education you can absorb and the community will provide; 
develop toward a socially useful career at the highest level of 
skill of which you are capable. 

/ 

2. "Join a pc^tical party or other political group -uany of them 

have special clubs for young people; inform yourself about 
the structure of govemrtcn* and keep yourself continuously 
informed about the issues; of course, register and vote when 
the time comes. 

3. Most difficult of all, act for what you beliwe. Don*t be afraid 
to ask questions about public business in public meetings. 
Don't hesitate to put forward your own proposals for 
solutions to public problems, when you have thou^t them 
throu^. At times the only responsible thing to do is to 
protest. 

4. Specialize. Within your club or other political group, be the 
one who is expert on agriculture, space, disarmajnent, civil 



ri^ts, labor, foreign commerce, or some other subject of 
particular concern to you^ Become familiar with sources of 
information you can trust. No one can be expert on all the 
issues mentioned on the front page of a good metropolitan 
nc\^'spaper. By dividing the intellectual labor, your group can 
keep itself informed. 

Because modern life is complex, we have become accustomed to 
thinking that the individual Ciin (fo nothing, and that he cannot 
knov the right cou.^e for the society. We have become diffident, 
apathetic. It is helpful to remember that if we as individuals feel 
strongly about something, the chances are quite good that many 
others will feel the same way. In the words of Supreme Court' 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis* "Do not compromise with evil Be sure 
you are 51 percent right> then act." Remember- democracy calls for 
intelligence, good will, patience, and courage. No other way of life 
demands so much from so many, but none other holds the same 
promise of prosperity and freedom. 

-Paul Tillett, 'Teaching and Creative Citizenship" in Political 
Science in the Social Studies (Washuigton, DC: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1966). 



Through such discussion, students may themselves 
"discover" generalizations. To help them do so, Govern- 
ment in Oregon unfolds four major concepts, each in turn 
perhaps suggesting the following or other related concepts. 

GOVERNMEOT HAS BECOME THE CHIEF SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION CHARGED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF MAINTAINING THE STABILITY OF SOCIETY. THIS 
CHARGE IS MADE INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT AS 
MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY RAPIDLY AND 
INTENSELY CHANGES. 

• Government in the United States is based on the idea that 
all citizens have equal rights under the law. 

9 Every community needs some form of government to 
make and apply bws. 

• Laws sometimes compel us to do things aj^^ainst our will 
(e.g., pay taxes, serve in the armed forces). ^ 

• Technological devqlopments icnd to hasten social change. 

• • Institutions tend to persist in their original form, oi at 
least to change slowly and reluctantly. 

• Government units are created for specific pujposes and 
thus tend to produce splintered approaches to bioad 
social problems. 

• Problems are the price of progress, and progress generally 
involves struggle. Failure to solve its problems may lead a 
society to disintegrate. 
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AN ORDERLY PROCEDURE OF SELF-TAXATION 
SUPPORTS GOVERNMENT. 

• People pay for the services^of government by taxing 
themselves or paying charges and fees. ^ 

• Deciding who should be taxed for what -and how 
much-are questions to stir political conflict. 

« The kinds of taxes tend to reflect equity and convenience 
as well as political struggles among interest groups to get 
advantages for themselves. 

o Being part of an interest group often determines one's 
attitude toward questions of tax income and outgo. 

• Changes in the tax structure may shift burdens of 
taxation from some citizens to others. 

• As- demands for government services incre£|se, need for 
money to finance these services also increases: 

1 \ r. 

• State and local governments increasingly tSnd to seek 
financial help from the national government. 

GOVERNMENT, LIKE ALL INSTITUTIONS OF 
SOCIETY, MUST RESPOND TO CHANGE; ANP IN OUR 
FORM OF DEMOCRACY, THE NATURE AND DIREC- 
TION OF GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO CHANGE IS 
CONDITIONED BY THE EXTENT OF POPULAR PAR- 
TICIPATION (N POLITICAL PROCESSES. 

• Presumably in democracy the power of goyprnment rests 
in the people. 

8 




Politics is people trying to influence government 
decisions. 

Good citizenship requires active participation in politics. 

Voting is one pait of active citizenship. 

Every policy (including doing nothing at all) involves 
certain risks; rational and objective weighing of alterna- 
tives reduces chance for error. 

Members of state legislatures represent conflicting 
interests, making any legislative decision a compromise 
among those interests. 

Dominant values in society determine kinds and extent of 
social control. 

TATE and' local GOVERNMENT UNITS ARe" 

:reated and altered to meet specific needs 
>f people within those units; constitutional 
aw, tradition, and need detei^mine their 
orm and function. 

Government units help people do what they cannot 
individually do themselves. 



»The Oregon Constitution is the basic law of the state; it 
gives the legislature the power to enact other state laws. 

• Judicial review helps make government one of laws and 
allows social change to take place within constitutional 
constraints. 

• State laws as well as community rules and regulations 
help people live and work together. 

• Sometimes public interest must be considered more 
important than protection of individual freedom. 

• Local forms of government within the state vary from 
county to county and from community to community. 

• Making rules, interpreting rules, and enforcing rules tend 
to overlap in all government units and result in 
misunderstandings. 
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GOVERNMENT HAS BECOME /THE CHIEF SOCIAL INSTITUTION CHAkGED WITH THE 
RESPONSIBiyTY OF MAINTAINING THE STABILITY OF SOCIETY. THIS CHARGE IS MADE 
INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT AS MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY RAPIDLY AND INTENSELY 
CHANGES. 

Government is the one social institution that cuts across the spheres of activity pf all other institutions and 
therefore determines the context within which oi r private lives are Jived . If society is suffering anxiety and 
tension symptpmized in increasing polarization ind confusion over national goals, the challenge to put 
things right is largely on the shoulders of govemmt nt. ' v 

Change is, of course, the major disorienting factor of modem life'. '*Take an individual out of h?s own 
culture?," wrote Alvin Toffler,* **and set him down suddenly in an environment sharply different from his 
own, ^th a different set of cues to react to-different conceptions of time, space, work, love, religion, sex, 
ai^d everything else-then cut him off from any hope of retreat to a more familiar social landscape, and the 
diilocation he suffers is doubly severe. Moreover, if this new, culture is itself in constant turmoil, and'' 
if— worse yet— its values are incessantly changing, the sense of disorientation will be still further intensified. 
Giveh few clues as to what kind of behavior is rational under the radically new circumstances, the victim* 
may well become a hazani to himself and others. ^ ! \ 

"Now imagine not merely an individual but an entire society, an entire generation . . . suddenly transported 
int6 this new world. The result is mass disorientation, future shock on a grand scale. i 

' : * ; ' ' - i ' 

"This is the prospect that man now faces. Change is avalanching upon our heads and finest people are 
grotesquely unprepared to cope with it." 

Part I explores the challenges faced by state and local governments in Oregon. 



Oregon's diverse 
heritage*^ 



Oregon\ clearly has three natural faces: the coast, the 
Willamette Valley, and eastern Oregon. Mountams divide 
the state. Climate and socioeconomic structure make each 
zone a world of its own. In all except Portland and the 
population slot down the Willamette Valley, Oregonians 
enjoy isolation, a world apart from the urban-oriented 
social problems suffocating ll:e nation and threatening 
Portland. 

. Similar to the Indian who was driven from it, dwellers of 
the forest, mountpin, or sage are tied spiritually to the land. 
Perhaps nowhere is the spiritual union ^ith the land felt 
more than at land's end. Those who live where the sea 
begins see white magic in the ghostly fog that hides 
headlands and covers towns. And although ocean-born mist 
penetrates to the very marrow of old bones, it soaks some 
mystery iftto what otherwise would be dreary lives. 



Coast dwellers are enduring. They have seaweed in their 
gizzard and kelp in theii craw. Tough, barnacled hands haul 
* in gUlnets of fish. Rough weather-worn faces of mariners 
face the raw wind, and salt air sveils arthritic joints. 
Saimon, razor clams, cranberry bogs bring in the money. So 
do liquor sales, logging, lumber-milling, short-log hauling, 
and tourists. The tourist industry is urbanizing the shoreline • 
with a myraid of condominiums and land developments. 
Some say the industry is scarring the land. Others say 
tourist dollars are putting some zip into what could be a 
down'and-but economy. Tourists during the summer pUmp 
millions of dollars into coastal coffers, but depart with the 
\ fall rain?. 

People who hnve homes with splended views from ocean 
bluffs are well heeled. But many choose to live along the 
sea though the living is poor. They are content to fish for 
steel^ead, salmon, and sturgeon in the tidewater streams 
and to* tramp the sandspits. backbays, and swamplands that 
indent the coastline. 

Cross over the Coast Range and enter Oregon's second 
world-the Willamette Valley. It is Oregon's main street. 
Some 70 percent of the state's population is housed in the 
region walled by the Coast Range and the Cascade 
Mountains. It has the money, industry and tempo of the 



^Future Shock (New York: Random House. 1970), 

♦•.Adapted from an article by Web Ruble. Staff Writer, The 
Oregonhn (January 10, 1971). 
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rest of the nation. It has the state capital" three major 
universities, and a dozen historic, privately endow,ed univer- 
sities and colleges. 

Portland, the staters largest city. Salem, the capital; and 
Eugene, Oregon's second largest, run from north to south 
down Oregon's slot The region continues throiigii the hills, 
valleys and canyons (U' southern Oregon, Lumber camp and 
farm coninuinities dot the landscape. Med lord near the 
south end is Oregon's sixth largest city.* and Ashland just 
north of the California line has become an international 
<.ultiira! cei'.ter with its now famous Shakespearean Festival. 

Oregon's secc nd lace also is wet. Bright lights glisten on the 
**,et pjvcitients of Portland's Broadway and Hugene's mall. 
In the sununer the weather can be hot. And because of Iiigh 
humhlity It can be as miserable at 85 degrees as at 1 10 in 

0 '* icon's high dest^t. 

Sluing up (r(jrn tiiC docks uiid down the gorge, cold winds 
hiiinmtr Portland into j .;liiveri:ig whimper during most 
win crs. And the city can get enough sn<jw to drive fonner 
\)A >i:uis hack \o the subzero prairies. But it is unpredict- 
Mt; 5)orne winters n(» snow falls at all. 

I'oitl irul alsvi has some of the same urban, social and racial 
pr^K Icnii as Chicago. San l-rancisco, and Detroit. But most 

01 \ 'K r * .t ol tfic state is relatively insulated from them. 

t .e Willamette Valley has its share of problems, the 
['r{'l)ru s ate by no itieans confined tc^ that area. In fact, 
jriaf.;, v)cial and ec{)ni)niic problems become relatively 
mur- ,evort' in other parts of the i^tale. Por example, of 
OicgiMi'' c(*unl ics 

M'c l<'vvsl pL'i capila jnc(/ne for occurred in 

i^)scphine <ind Curry 

the liighLst unempluynu'iit rates for ^^74 were in 
iosefiluruv (nant and Cri>ok 

ti t' highest ileatli rarcslper !/MiO p{)piilation) in 
\/t*re in flaker and Clatsop, anu the highest infanl death 
r;iits (pci I ,()()() hvc [)iiths) Were in ( rook md Descluitjs 
tlii higl est rales of maniage dissoluiion and annuhncnl in 
('^71 (per \ .WO f)opiilalKin ) weie in Cliani and C{)v)s 
tiio la^'lw" ratn. ot illcgilimaU' hirihs fper 1.000 live 
l)ir(lis) was in Jel fcrso'i ni l^^74. ♦ojhtwed by Mullnumah 
and CrooK 

file Wllbin Mle Valley ha. a rich hi ritage. It is Ihu cradle of 
Noff'iw/'s^ histoiy. SellkC by Murn-jawed, wagon-trained- 
lard men ol religious Iciv*)!. the valley became a well- 
ijnirched c<)lony in tlw l84(Js. Hecause the valley was so 
lush and gieen, fainiL-is followed. Towns giew where 
numbers congrcf^alej. Some of them became citieii. Others 
lost proniincni c. f)uf remained as solid cinnnmnities. 

Tfic Willauieltc Valley is what visitors call Oregon though 



*()mI> Mallnrd .Huoiijr Oic^Min's leu liir^rsl i itrus -i'. nl July is 
outnhic fhr V^'ilLinK-Oc V.illt-y. |N)rl!;iiul ( MS,m))[ \ (li^ctw 
('M.M,(n. SiilcMi r/f,,.U)0). Ct.rv.ilhs ( V^.inO); Sprinrtldd (.14,'K)0); 
M.'illjjril H4.0(H0. hcavuilufi (.!.M'.fl). All>.in> ( ? 2.01? 5 ); ( ircsliiini 



it merely is one face of it. After World War H, the valley 
became a mecca for persons tired of the population crush in 
the East and harsh winters in the Midwest. From California 
came more. And from the South came still otliers. Oregon, 
as a result, has emerged a melting pot of other regional 
expatriates and exists today as a cross section of America. 
But life remains suburban in the valley. Its residents still 
enjoy the outdoor life. They are not far from the sea and 
close to the rugged, wilderness-footed Cascade Mountains. 

Cross the Cascades and enter Oregon's third world. This 
harsh canyon-carved, saged, rim-rocked, pine-treed, alkaline 
higli country covers two-thirds of the state. It is higlier and 
drier than the other Oregons, and has four seasons. The 
atmosphere is clear in summer, crisp in winter, and life is 
invigorating. In some areas you can chip early-morning ice 
off your auto windshield on the 4th of July, and eight 
hours lalei swelter in 80-degree heat. Many summer days 
see 100 degrees. 

Except for the wheat fields that roll to endless horizons 
through Pendletv)n and beyond, economy in Oregon's third 
world is not bo{)ming. Pastern Ofegonians are similar to 
coast dwellers: many of them live richly, thougli they are 
not rich. Like the comber who gets a lift from watching the 
breaking surf, the eastern Oregonian tlnds spiritual meaning 
in the loneliness, isolation and even desolation of the 
rugged country. 

Cold are the winters and the starry summer nights. Growing 
seasons are short. And in much of the high country the soil 
is poor for farming. You can expect snow Hurries in 
October. And sometimes the white crust doesn't crack and 
melt until late April. 

Summers are hot, dusty. People are separated by distance. 
Harshness is reflected in the rawhide-tough faces of the 
rural pe(»p)e. Some have abandoned the high country 
becaus'? they could not scratch a living. Young folk often 
leave because opportunity is limited. Others have found a 
way to stay in the country where change comes slowly and 
urban problems arc still a planet away and very unreal. 

Pastern Oregon was settled a little later than the Willamette 
Valley, and by levered, brawling men seeking fortunes. 
Prom tlie plains and California they came: scarred, horse- 
backed, pack-trained, and bare-knuckled. Gold, silver and 
blackjack brought them to The Dalles, Canyon City, Baker 
City and Sumpter. Some hit it rich. Others busted. 

While tin; miner was roaring down the shanty runs of 
Sumpter iind John Day valleys and Baker County, rani 
paging cattlemen thundered across the endless sage of 
southeastern Oregon. Prom the niglit riders and range wars 
emerged land barons and a sizable cattle industry. Prom the 
miner's pan came but a colorlul nugget in Oregon history 
and a do/en legtMids. 
Such is Oregon. 
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morfrpeopl^are 
coming 

Oregon was among those states that had big population 
increases from 1960 to 1970. Immigration accounted for 
approximately half of this growth. While the rate may slow, 
more people are expected. 

Over '6,600,000 people live in the Pacific Northwest at the 
present time, and nearly 35 percent of them reside in 
Oregon.* The Center for Population Research a . 1 Census 
predicts Oregon will have a. population of nearly 2.7 million 
by 1985. 

During the present decade (1975-1985) state and local 
government in Oregon must provide facilities and services 
for an additional 380,000 persons. 

During the last decade, four cities had population increases 
exceeding 100 percent: Beaverton and Gresham in the 
Portland area; Monmouth, located near Salem; and 
Woodburn, situated between Portland and Salem. Twenty- 
six towns and cities of 1,000 inhabitants or more experi- 
enced a population growth in excess of 50 percent. All but 
six of those cities lie within the Willamette Valley and all 
26 are located in the western third of the state. 

Twenty-two towns and cities in Oregon lost population. 
Ten of those towns were located on the Oregon coast from 
Astoria down to Brookings. The rest were scattered 
througliout the state. 

Over two-thirds of all Oregonians are urban dwellers; and 
by 1985, the Puget Sound-Willamette Valley trough may be 
a virtually unbroken chain of urbanized centers-in some 
cases, barely separate or distinguishable from one another. 
Presently it contains at least four SMSA*s** (Seattle, 
Portland, Salem and Eugene), even though it occupies only 
ten percent of the land space of the region. 

Multnomah, Clackamas, Washington, and Clark' 
(Washington) counties, comprising the Portland SMSA, may 
have some 1,300,000 people by 1985. These counties 
probably vyill have the greatest rate of population growth, 
followed by Lane, Jackson, and Marion counties. A high 
density of population per square mile may tend to limit 
population growth in Multnomah County, but this may be 
offset in part by a trend toward highrise apartments, 
bringing people back into the city. In addition, increasing 



•Provisional figures (rounded) tor 1975 include Washington 
3,494,000 (53%); Oregon 2,299,000 (35%); Idaho 820,000 (12%). 

.•♦SMSA -Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area-a center city of 
more than 50,000 and adjacent counties which are socially and 
economically integrated with that central city. 



transportation problems, reconsideration of land use, and 
economic conditions may slow the fliglit to suburbia. - 

Although by 1980 at least 70 percent of our populat'i^on 
will be considered urban, when the so-called urban fringp 
areas are taken into account, approximately 85 percent of 
the state *s population will be concentrated in urban and 
suburban areas. 

planning land use 

Demographers estimate that, at current population growth 
rates, the world population will double in about 35 years. 
The population of the United States will double in 
approximately 65 years, while Oregon will double its 
population in a little over 25 years. Land use planning in 
urban areas is one of the most crucial problems facing state 
and local government. 

Vast acreages of our remaining farm or grazing land are 
being paved over for highways, motels, gas stations, parking 
lots, factories, shopping centers, trailer courts and urban 
subdivisions. Land, especially around urban areas, is 
becoming costly and soon may become dear. Fanners may 
be under heavy pressure to sell out because land prices may 
be too tempting and farming too profitless under suburban 
conditions. 

Numerous examples of last ditch efforts by city and county 
officials to use comprehensive land use planning to guide 
urban sprawl can be found around the major metropolitan 
areas in Oregon. But based on past performance, it seems 
that people may not yet be willing enough 'to protect their 
own environment or sensibly ration precious natural 
resources. 

In 1973 the 57th Oregon Legislative Assembly adopted the 
Land Use Act. This represented the latest in a series of state 
actions to promote comprehensive land use planning to 
assure the highest level of livability for its citizens. The Act 
provided for coordination of local comprehensive plans 
through state standards and review, and mandated active 
citizen involvement in the ongoing land use planning 
process at all government levels. 

Until the 1973 Act, efforts in Oregon had been guided by 
statutes enacted in 1969 setting forth broad goals and 
objectives for cdmprehensive physical planning. Although 
the goals in the 1969 act were not mandatory, they were 
required interim goals in tlie 1973 legislation. 
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To guide local comprehensive planning, the 1973 Act 
directed the Land Conservation and Development Commis- 
sion (LCDC) to adopt statewide planning goals and guide- 
lines by January 1975. These planning goals replaced the 
interim goals and are now regulations. The goals and 
guidelines are to be used by state agencies, counties, cities 
and special districts in preparing, adopting, revising and 
implementing comprehensive plans. 

Using the ten bro&d goals and objectives from the 1969 law 
as foundation, the LCDC expanded each and added forest 
lands, energy, citizen involvement, land use planning, and 
housing as a result of public workshops and hearings. The 
goals include definitions as well as guidelines providing 
alternative ways to accomplish the planning goals. 

Comprehensive plans, and any ordinances or regulations 
implementing, the plans, were to have complied with the 
statewide goals by January 1976. The Commission could 
grant extensions in those situations where satisfactory 
progress was demonstrated; but the goals of the LCDC had 
the force of law to help assure the continued livability of 
Oregon for its present and future citizens. 

Substantive changes in the statewide planning goals and 
guidelines will be kept to a minimum so that government 
units will have aii opportunity to incorporate the goals into 
their comprehensive plans. The refinement of goals and 
guidelines will be ongoing to assure that they reflect 
Oregon *s current needs and provide for regional differences. 
^ The various needs of these regions may be incorporated 
into more specific regionalized goals and guidelines in the 
future. Presently 14 LCDC goals include: 

Citizen Involvement -iissuTing opportunity for citizens to 
be involved in all phases of the planning process. 

Land Use P/artwm^- recognizing social, economic, energy 
and environmental needs in a policy framework for 
decisions and actions on the question: How can we best use 
our land? ' 

Agricultural Afl/iJs- inventorying and preserving farm lands 
in ways compatible with changing needs for urban lands. 

Forest Lan^/s- con serving forest lands for forest uses, unless 
proposed changes conform to the LCDC comprehensive 
land use planning decision format. 

Open Spaces, Scenic and Historic Areas, and Natural 
Resources -pTomoi'mg and protecting healthy and attractive 
natural landscapes. 

Air, Water and Land Resources Quality reducing pdluilon 
in airsheds and watersheds commensurate with a balance 
between economic and environmental factors. 

Areas Subject to Natural Disasters and Hazards - proiccijng 
life and property from natural, disasters and hazards. 
* Developments subject to damage or that could result in loss 
of life shall not be planned nor located in known areas of 
natural disasters and hazards without appropriate safe- 
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guards. Plans shall be based on an inventory of known areas 
of natural disaster and hazard. 

Recreational Needs-sniisfying recreational demands from 
Oregoh citizens and visitors. 

Economy of the 5/fl/(?-diversifying and improving 
economic growth. 

//aws/'/i^-encouraging adequate numbers of housing units at 
prices and rents commensurate with financial capabilities of 
Oregon households and allowing for flexibility of housing 
location, type and density. 

Public Facilities and 5emces-developing a timely, orderly 
and efficient arrangement of public facilities and services 
for urban and rural development. 

Transportation-providing and encouraging safe, convenient 
and economic systems to move people and goods. 

Energy Comem /ion -conserving energy upon sound 
economic principles' 

Urbanization-pToy'iding orderly and efficient transition 
from rural to urban land use. 

CITY AND COUNTY 
PLANNING 

The following outline of a comprehensive- planning program 
developed for city and county ofllcials by the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Rosearch and Service of the University of Or^on may be 
helpful to integrate a study of geography, mathematics. English, 
science and social studies. 

A long-range planning program for a city or county normally 
consists of three basic eloments: background planning studies and 
inventories, a-'comprchensive plan, and implementation of the plan. 
Background planning studies and inventories are intended to provide 
the city with a realistic picture of the present pattern of 
development and an evaluation of the community's growth 
potential. The comprehensive plan b a guide for the future growth 
and use of land within the city or county. Plan implementation 
includes the enactment of regulatory measures pertaining to 
undesirable land use and the development of policy related to the 
provision of public improvements and incentives for desirable land 
use. / 

1. Background Planning Studies 

A. Base maps of the city and its immediate surrounding area 
should be prepared. A base map should be reproducible so 
that it can be used as background for displaying other 
information. It should show highway, street, and block 
systems, section lines, subdivision and property lines, 
streams and lakes, urban and rural development. 

B. Evaluation of community 'or county growth potential 
(economic, population) to detcmiinc future* needs for 
different types of land use. streets, roads, public facilities 
such as schools, parks, utilities. 
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C. Assembly and analysis of land use data-location and pattern 
of existing land use should be recorded on a map and 
analyzed. Classifications include residential, commercial, 
industrial, public, semi-public, right-of-way (street and rail) 
and vacant. 

D. Infonnation pertaining to community facilities-location, 
size, ecndition, and function of public and institutional 
facilities, including schools, parks, libraries, fire halls, 
government ofHces, public utilities. 

E. Infonnation pertaining to tran^ortation facilities-right-ot- 
way widths, roadway width and surfacing, location of c^jrbs 
and sidew^s, traffic volumes/ accident patterns. Similar 
infoimatioiv concerning air and rail facilities might also be 
considered. 

F. Information by inventory pertainm.p, to physical 
characteristics-water resources, soils, drainage characteris- 
tics, flood plains, vegetation, topography and land forms, 
climate, mineral resources, recreation resources, irrigable 
lands. 

II. Comprehensive Plan 

A. The comprehensive plan consists of three basic elements 
listed below and they must be closely intenelated if the P^-i. 
is to serve as an effective guide for growth. The plan 
normally consists of maps showing basic planning proposals 
and a text to explain these proposals and to set forth policy 
relating to future development. 

B. The comprehensive plan may be developed in stages- 
pre'paring the land use plan, preparing ordinances imple- 
menting the land use plan, and later preparing the other 
elements of the comprehensive plan. City and county plans 
should be coordinated. 

1. The land use plan should indicate areas su*tablc for 
residential, commercial, and industrial development and 
include basic policy statements relating to the future 
development of the land. Consider existing use patterns, 
natural land features, accessibility' to transportation 
networks, direction of probable future growth of popu- 
lation and basic economic activities, platting and land 
ownership patterns, availability of utilities, and amenity 
factors such as view and waterfront. 

2. The community facilities plan should guide development 
by indicating proposed locations and general standards 
for development. 

3. The street plan should serve as a guide for location and 
standards, including designation of arterials and sug- 
gested street patterns for selected ircas, standards for 
county road networks, and locatirns for future major 
roads and highways. 

JII. Implementation 

A. Zoning is the most important legal too! ^available to 
implement the land use plan. It is the division of an area into 
residential, commercial, industrial, agricultural, and other 
zones, and the regulation within each zone of the use of 
buildings arKl land, height of buildings, setbacks from streets 
and other property lines, and density of population. It is 
intended to promote public health, safety, convenience, and 
welfare by preventing mixtures of land use which result in 
bnght, congestion, and reduction of property values. 

B. Subdivision regulations provide cities and counties with 
guidelines for the approval of plats. They specify procedures 
for plat approval; contain design standards for streets, lots, 
and blocks; and list improvements such as streets and 
utilities to be provided by the subdivider. 



C. Building codes establish minimum standards of safe design, 
constiiiction, alteration, and repair. 

D. Capital improvement programs are financial plans for 
acquisition and development of public capital 
improvements. 

E. Other implementation measures: housing codes, lot grading 
ordinances, trailer park ordinances, official maps. 

protecting 
environment 

The whole problem of air and water quality could assume 
crisis conditions. Population growth, industrial processes, 
continued reliance upon oil- and gas-burning transportation 
and heating devices, and the spread of urbanization seem to 
be fouling air and water faster than the state has been able 
to devise remedies. 

Oregon has begun to develop means for calling a halt to 
flagrant abuses, but most cease-and-desist efforts are 
burdened or compromised by the lack of ready alternatives, 
by the lack of willingness or capacity of the offenders to 
operate otherwise, and by threats of industrial relocation 
and lost jobs. " ^ 

The fouling of the air of the Willamette Valley and the 
lower Columbia River area may be growing more severe 
each year, and fundamental relief seems questionable. Aside 
from the obvious esthetic blight this creates for our state, 
the long-term health, wildlife, and grop implications are not 
really known and continue to be hotly argued by the 
experts. 

Increase in human mass and spreading effects of our 
ever-changing technology may ' give greater momentum to 
ravaging our scenic conditions. The eye has been already 
saddened >]by accumulations of garbage, broken rlass, old 
cars and tires, and other debris along our wr^' .oadndes 
and city streets, and in our parks. 

Thfe biological effects of human crowding, with its noise 
and dissonance, air and water pollution, and many new 
synthetic products that pervade our biosphere are as yet 
unknown. People are c6oc?rned with present visible effects 
on our environment, these may be trivial when 
compared with long-tern) effects on human beings after 
several generations have been exposed to these biological 
insults. Such effects may be more dramatic in the United 
States than in less indusliially developed countries. 

Only quite recently has the state been forced to assume as 
major functions of government the maintenance and 
improvement of its physical environment. Only within 
recent years have various forms of depletion and pollution 
reached such unacceptable levels that state and local 
governments, have had to create control legislation and 
agencies to deal with "environmental qualtty." 
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CONFLICTS BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

Citizen demand for increasing amounis and varieties of 
consumables and increasing demands tor electric power 
have induced industry to expand. Constant conflicts have 
come between environmenialists, industrialists and area 
residents over the need for expansion, sites of industrial 
location, hydro-electric dams, oil-fired electric generation 
plants and nuclear power plants. At the same time, need for 
an expanding economy and demand for jobs place increas- 
ing pressures on the environment and on government. 

People look to government to solve these nearly insoluble 
conflicts, and the people and agencies of Oregon have risen 
to the challenge. Oregon has taken the lead in the nation in 
many instances, it enacted a ''bottle bill" and a legislative 
ban on certain aerosol sprays, and it has attempted to pull 
together its iriany fragmented agencies. Such elTorts, 
though small steps, try to cope with rapid urban and 
industrial growth and some degree of citizen indifference 
about environnu*nta( problems. 

Oregonians' concern for the maintenance and improvement 
of their quality of life, expressed in legislation first in 1889 
with passage of the state's initial water pollution law, has 
evolved over the years toward the ecological perspective of 
the late naturalist .'ohn Muir, that anything picked out by 
itself is found hitched to everything else in the universe. 

In 1938, Oregon voters used the initiative petition to advise 
members of the legislature they were not movitig quickly 
enougli to abate pollution of the state's waterways, notably 
the Willamette River, which by that early date had become 
virtually an open sewer. By a ,3 to 1 majority, voters 
approved the i.iiiialive measure creating the State Sanitary 
Authority, and Oregon became one of the first states ir the 
nation to have a comprehensive water pollution control 
statute with statewide enforcement powers. 

. Recognizing water pollution problems was the first step in a 
45-year program of restoring the water quality of the 
Willamette River and its tributaries, a drainage system 
wholly within Oregon in -i valley in which nearly 70 percent- 
of the state's population lives. The success of that i^ograni 
has been acclaimed throughout the nation and beyond, but 
it should be seen primiirily as an indicator of a broader 
commitment to environmental quality. 

When Congress passed the federal Clean Air Act. which 
became effective in December 1970, it was two decades 
behind Oregon, for in 1951 Oregon created t'^e State Air 
Pollution- Authority and adopted the first statewide com- 
prehensive air pollution control law in the nation. 

Duties and powers of the State Air Pollution Authority 
* were transferred in 1959 to the State Sanitary Authority, a 
recognition of the interrelationships between air and water 
quality problems and their solutions. Sewage treatment 
facilities and air and water pollution control systems for 
industrial and commercial waste discharge sources were 
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required by law, and encouraged by the availability of 
construction grants, low-interest loans and tax incentives. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY (DEQ) 

With solid v/aste disposal a' responsibility of the State Board 
of Health in 1967, fragmentation of pollution control 
authority r^;mained, and in 1969 the Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality (DEQ) and the Environmental 
Quality Commission (EQC) were established-the latter a 
five-member citizen policymaking board appointed by the 
Governor. To this new agency were given broad responsi- 
bilities to control and regulate air, water and solid waste 
problems (solid waste management was shared until the 
early I970's with the State Board of Health); added later 
were noise and hazardous wastes control programs (1971) 
and subsurface sewage (1973). 

Following passage of the National Environmental Policy 
Act in 1969, ihe Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
delegated certain responsibilities for air and water pollution 
control to the slates, including establishment of priorities 
for federal pollution control grams to local governments, 
strategies for regulation and eventual abatement of pollu- 
tjon problems particular to a state (e.g., in Oregon, field 
burning by tlie grass seed industry, or slash burning for 
logging operations), and operation of a permit system to 
abate industrial air and water pollution to achieve federal 
(or stricter state) standards. 

The system DEQ developed for bringing industrial sources 
in Oregon into compliance with air and water quality 
standards has emphasized cooperation between the agency 
and respective industries. Each permit is developed on the 
basis of a compliance schedule which will achieve abate- 
ment within a' specified time and without undue disruption 
of production and employment. In many instances, DEQ*s 
teclinical assistance to industries has been responsible not 
only for control of the pollution source, but has identified 
processes by which former pollutants were recovered as 
marketable commodities. 

Pollution control measures, indeed, have encouraged, a 
consideration of alternatives to disposal of "wastes" by 
burning, discharging them into the waterways, or burying 
them in the soil. Whereas not many years ago it was 
standard practice in the wood products industry to ''slab" a 
sawlog ?nd bum tht: slabs in a w'gwam burner, today 
virtually all harvested titnber becomes useful products. 
Douglas fir bark, removed by hydraulic debarkers, is used 
for garden mulch or is the raw material for ''corkboard" 
and several chemicals and resins and fuel. Improved veneer 
peelers are capable of peeling a log down to a two-inch 
core; the core i?^ either sawed into, small-dimension lumber 
or clipped to provide fiber for pulp and paper mills or the 
raw stuff for chipboard. Probably the most significant 
single action came as a result of Dl:0's effiucnt standards 
for pulp and pnper mills. The industry developed a new 
sulfite process in which spent liquors from the pulp 
''cookers'' which formerly were dumped into the 
waterways are used as luel to run the plant. 
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Manufacturing processes which use strong chemicals have 
been modified so that brines can be clarified, supplemented 
and recirculated. Chemicals from air contaminant dis- 
charges and from liquid wasites are r -covered and tumed 
into fertilizers or other industrial components. Refuse from 
shrimp and fish processing plants is applied to the land as 
fertilizer. 

Significant progress has been made in Oregon tpward 
cleanup of water pollution and control of air contaminants 
by bringing industrial and public sources under the DEQ's 
permit program. The Willamette River is cle aner today than 
at any time since the early days of settlement. All 
municipalities in the state are on compliance schedules 
which lead at least -to secondary sewage treatment; in the 
ri^re sensitive river drainages, tertiary treatment-which 
results in a "drinkable" effluent-may be required. All 
major industries have accepted timetables for abatement of 
both water and aif pollution. 

Y^t the Portland metropolitan area has geographical and 
metiM)rological characterislics which make its potential for 
dangerous air pollution greater than that in Los Angeles. 
Typically, low stream flows in late summer and early fall, 
plirticula'rly in coastal river systems and in the Willamette 
basin, create crucial problems for effective flushing away of 
industrial, agricultural and human wastes. Projections from 
. present populations and per capita use of water indicate 
water shortages in some parts of Oregon before the end of 
the century. 

And although sonie of the interrelationships among the 
various kinds of environ mer:tal degradatior have been 
recognized by assigning specific monitoring functions I 
enforcement autliorities to the Department of Enviro.i- 
mental Quality, maintenance and enhancement of a 
desirable quality of life is a larger task than any one state 
agency can manage. 

The DEQ has responsibility for water and air quality, for 
solid waste management, noise polluti6n control and 
subsurface sewage systems, yet each of these affects or is 
influenced by the activities and programs of other state and 
federal agencies. 

Land use planning for the state is the responsibility of the 
I^d Conservation and Development Commission (LCDC), 
but residential development in certain areas can be stopped^ 
by DEQ if there is no sewage system and if the land will not 
absorb the effluents from septic tanks. Or the State Health 
Division can say "no'' to development if it has identified 
health hazards in domestic water supplies. 

Location of industries or proposals for construction of 
dams or marine facilities may be vetoed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Commission if fish or animal habitat is threatened. 
The Division of State Lands and the Department of 
Geology and Mineral Industries have authority over certain 
environmental derisions, as do the Oregon Department of 
Transportation (including tJie Scenic Waterways System 
and the Willamette Greenway). the Oregon Department of 
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Agriculture, the Water Resources Board, the Department of 
Foreslry and the Marine Board. 

If the decisions of these state agencies do not accord with 
federal standards in certain instances, the federal Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
or the U.S. Department of Transportation may take a hand. 
With more than half of Oregon's land area administered by 
federal agencies— Bureau of Land Management, National 
Park Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs (Department of 
Interior) or the Forest Service (Department of Agricul- 
ture; -the state and its citizens must be cognizant of 
potential conflicts regarding uses of those lands. 

State administrations have recognized the necessity for 
careful coordination and cooperation among state and 
federal ^agencies which hold related-and sometimes 
overlapping- responsibilities for environmental concerns.; 
To achieve consistency and efficiency,, governors have had ' 
staff member whose job is to facilitate communication 
among natural resources agencies. In some instances, the 
job has been to identify primary resprasibility; in others, a 
"task'force" approach has been thought necessary. 

In 1974, Oregon and the rest of the nati6n had a taste of an 
energy shortage. That year and the next brought economic 
and' political crises. Inflation and unemployment became 
such hard' realities that "protection of the environment" 
seemed to many to be a luxury v/hich could be postponed. 
The 1975 Oregon legislature saw conflicts between the 
necessity for a resurgent economy and demands for 
environmental quality. To the, task of coordinating dis- 
parate efforts to fight pollution was added the price tag for 
the campaign. And for many, the price seemed too hfgh. 

Nevertheless, even tlie economic recession brought a 
benefit. A suspicion emerged—perhaps especially in Oregon 
where environmental responsibility was a fact -that 
America's bullish society of consumption could not be 
maintained forever. Some individuals began to recognize 
they might no longer afford two homes, three automobiles 
and a pickup, a trail bike, a dune buggy, a motor boat and a - 
snowmobile. 

Far more elemental, however, was the stirring of a 
collective consciousness tJiat survival of the human species 
depends upon basic stewardship of resources. Natural 
resources, including air. water and raw materials, are finite. 
Some conventional sources of energy may be depleted 
within the lifetime of today's children. Techniques and 
technologies must be reoriented toward less profligate 
demands on limited supplies. 

Such a reorientation, indeed, is the basts for an authentic 
environmental quality program. "Waste disposal" no I6nger 
is the problem. The problem is dliminalion of waste, by 
utilization in such a manner that '*uscd** materials are 
reused, and then used again and again. 
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WATER AND POWER 

\ 

A power source which\ geologists say could make an 
important contribution t6 Northwest power is geothermal 
steamdnven generators, ^^xtensive exploration has been 
under way fn southern and southeastern Oregon since the 
middle of 1970. The Oregon Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries has said repeatedly, however, tliat the 
highest potential for geothennal steam is on federal 
lands— which are now open to exploration urtder the steam 
lease act. Scientists estimate conservatively that western 
states have enough geothermal potential to produce several 
million kilowatts of power. Whether tlie utilities can fmd a 
common ground with the environmentalists will be one 
critical question to face. 

Proposals to build two new dams on the Snake River caused 
considerable controversy, and utility companies have also . 
been under fire because of power lines, electric utility 
advertising, and nuclear power plant proposals. 

Nuclear power is not on the horizon; it is here. A dual 
purpose reactor at Hanford produces both plutonium and 
electric power by using by-product steam. Others are being 
built specifically for the production of power. But large 
quantities of water are used for cooling purposes in nuclear 
plants, water which, if'not handled properly, raises the 
temperatures ofst reams and interferes with fish life. 

Department of Energy. An Oregon Department of Energy, 
(established in 1975) will in part engage in energy-related 
research, data collection and education of the public in 
regard to energy conservation. Av. Energy Facility Siting 
Council made up of :>even public members appointed by the 
Governor will oversee the siting of all energy facilities, \ 
including nuclear and fossil-fueled power plants. Each 
applicant for a site certificate for a nuclear installation or 
any large thermal power plant must file a notice of intent 
and pay a S5,0(X) fee for each site. The Council will then 
cause public notice to be given. An application can then be 
filed no sooner than 12 months after the notice of intent. 
This allows time for the public to participate in the 
planning process. 

The Siting Council and the director of the Department of 
Energy must also review and approve all safety programs, 
plant installations and the transportation of radioactive 
material for energy facilities in Oregon. The Council must 
provide adequate and reasonable public notice of any 
meeting of the Council for such review and approval. 

Even the supply of water is under heavy pressure, and the 
situation will grow steadily more critical and complicated as 
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more and more watersheds I're disturbed and changed, as 
industrial and human uses expand, as pollution sources 
increase, as demands grow from the further development of 
middle and eastern Oregon and as other states lay daim to 
Pacific Northwest water. Moreover, unless major and 
economically feasible developments in water desalination 
and reuse techniques are put into operation as early as 
1980, the Portland area and others may expencnce pro- 
longed water rationing periods as a regular summer feature. 

Government s Role in Water Control and Conservation. 

Many kinds of intergovernmental programs influence water 
resources, both for supply and for control of quality. The 
federal government plays a major role in the'^'development 
of water supply sources ^and in the protection of water 
quality through a varietyVof programs directly afTeciihg 
individuals and state and iocaj government. Maily different 
federal agencies involve themsi^lves in these programs: e.g., 
Corps of Engineers; Bureau of Reclamation; Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; Environmental Protfe^tion Agency; U.S. Public 
Health Service; Department of Hou^ng and Urban Pevelop- 
ment; Farmers Home Administraiioh; Economic Develop- 
ment Admiriistration. 

The last four agencies administer federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for local water and se\ver facilities. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) provides demonstration 
grants to stimulate development of advanced waste treat- 
ment systems and deal with storm and sewer overflow 
problems. Many municipal water supply sources are located 
on federally owned lands, arid the federal agencies involved 
frequently provide timber managemerit services for these 
watersheds. Housing and veterans loan programs incor- 
porate local standards of sanitation in their requirements. 

At the state -level the Department of Water Resources is 
responsible for' the formulation of a state water vesources 
policy and the securing of maximum beneficial use of the 
state's water resources. It settles water-use conflicts, hi^lps 
coordinate local, state and federal plans and projects,' and 
works with cities on the federal flood insurance program by 
identifying flood plain areas. 

The 49 local soil ahd water conservation districts in Oregon 
are legal subdivisions of the state without power to tax, 
levy bonds, or make assessments. These local districts have' 
statutory authority to bring about legislative policy regard- 
\ ing soil arid water resources and to cooperate with 
landowners, land occupiers, government unitsi and agencies 
in projects, programs and activities to accelerate such 
policies. 

The State Health Division is responsible for inspecting and 
testing municipal water supplies and dlso provides general 
siipervisionx^d technical assistance for local sanitation 
services, including sewage disposal. It also assists in con- 
ducting training courses for local government personnel in 
water and sewage works operation and approves plans for 
construction or extension of local water supply and sewer 
systems. 
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The Environmental QuaMty Commission is a key agency in 
problems of water and air quality control. 

Local governments are lesponsible for the actual construc- 
tion and operation of sewer and water facilities, although in 
a few localities in Oregon water service is provided by a 
privately owned utility. 

Counties play a role in both water and sewer programs 
through the regulation and inspection services of their 
health departments. In addition to periodic testing by the 
State Health Division, local sanitarians assist the state in 
testing community water supply systems and are active in 
enforcing state regulations. Aii of this involvement,^ of 
course, brings need for coordination of government. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES 

Raw mineral production in Oregon nears 100 million 
dollars a year, and the total value of metallurgical products 
probably exceeds $700 million, though no published figures 
accurately reflect the total amount. Mineral resouaes on 
state lands are managed by the Division of State Lands. The 
Department of Geology and Mineral Industries regulates 
Jrilling of oil", gas and geothernial wells and reclamation of 
open pit*: 

"Growth minerals'' such as sand and gravel are unique 
amcmg the state's natural resources and are av ailable in huge 
quantities,. but once used they are irreplaceable. They can 
be rendered useless by lack of planning. Of all the state's 
natural resources, "growth minerals" possess the unusual 
ability to provide, after a deposit has been exhausted, the 
basis for an'imtirely new use. For example, former hillsides 
may becorAe industrial areas after they have been leveled by 
qjuarrying, or a quarry on level ground may become a pit 
suitable for sanitary fill, a ready-made building excavation, 
or a take in a public-use site. A classic example of this 
multiple return from a mining operation can be seen just 
west of Bend. Former pumice pits are being used to bury 
lumber-mill wastes, and the numerous heaps of overburden 
have been smoothed and prepared for home ct^nstruction 
. and landscaped areas. 

Concern over energy supply has led to increased efforts to 
locate and develop coal, oil, natural gas and uranium. 
Oregon appears to have an excellent potential lor geo- 
thermal power and thousands of acres of public domain 
have been leased for explpration. Exploration has generally 
been restricted to known areas, for economic and teclmo- 
\ logic problems have slowed development on private tracts. 
Deep drilling will be required to locate preas large enough 
and hot enough to provide energy for electrical generation 
and provide heated water for domestic, commercial, and 
^ agricultural uses. Heat-How studies by the Geologh: Division 
of the United States Geological Survey, and the state 
Department of Geology and Mineral Industries are continu- 
ing. Private industry interests have undertaken exploration 
ventures in several areas of the state and show promise. 



FISH AND WILDLIFE 

Oregon's fish and wivdlife are among the state's most 
valuable natural resources. A wide range of climate and 
elevation within the state produces a variety of wildlife and 
wOdlife habitats enjoyed by few other aieas of simOar size 
in this country. Many of the popular fish and wildlife 
species are not native but have been brought in to occupy 
available habitats. Among these are the ring-necked 
pheasant, chiikar partridge., wild turkey, mountain goat, 
Atlantic salmon, striped bass, and brook trout. 

Management of these important resources is the responsi- 
bility of the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife. 
License fees paid by fishermen and hunters are the primary 
source of the Department's $.35 million annual budget. 
Funds derived from a tax on sporting arms and ammunition 
and sport fishing gear also provide sevenl million dollars 
annually. A limited appropriation of general tax revenues 
makes up most of , the remainder of the budget. 

To help accomplish its management responsibilkies, the 
Department operates 23 wildlife areas totaling nearly 
.100,000 acres, plu$ over 30 fish hatcheries producing about 
80 million fish annually. In addition to regulating sport 
hunting, the Department establishes rues governing com- 
mercial and sport use of fish, shellfish, and intertidal 
animals. 

Wildlife and aquatic biologists conduct most of the field 
studies on which management programs are based. Inven- 
tory or census of the resource is a primary task of field 
personnel. Evaluation of terrestrial and aquatic habitats and 
improvement programs is another vital step in proper 
management. Stocking fish, responding to animal damage 
complaints, trapping, marking and transplanting are but a 
few of the other activities of Department biologists. 

The' Ixpartment is divided into fishery and wildlife 
divisions as well asj sections which are responsible for 
research, environmental management, '.iifonnation and edu- 
cation, lands, engineering a.id financial matters. Enforce- 
ment of fish and wildlife laws is the duty of the game 
division . of the Oregon State Police. Funds from the-^ 
Department pay for activities of over 100 game law 
enforcement officers. 

Among the challenges fish and wildlife managers must meet 
are offshore foreign fishing, Indian treaty fishing and 
hunting, increasing demand fpr hunting and fishing recrea- 
tion, and a declining quahty and quantity of suitable 
habitats. Among ^these, habitat destruction is by far the 
most serious. Pollution, estuary degradation, stream modifi- 
cations, and sometimes logging operations can be major 
problenis in maintaining water quality. Increasing human 
populations and the associated urban sprawl, freeways, 
shopping centers, and {^creation subdivisions claim thou- 
sands of acres of wildlife-producing lands each year. To 
feed the growing population, new clean farming methods 
are employed along with a host of chemical sprays to 
control undesirable insects and plants. Wildlife maybe the 
unintended victims of these activities. 
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Today Oregonians have more free time and better meaiis of 
travel than ever before. Increasing numbers wish to spend 
this time outdoors in fish and wildlife-oriented recreation. 
This interest coupled with rapidly disappearing habitats 
creates the niajor challenge fish and wiidlifa managers must 
meet, not only in Oregon but nationwide. 

FORESTRY AND FOREST RESOURCES 

Forest products, including lumber, plvwood, paper and 
allied products continue to be Oregon's leading industry. 
The federal government owns 56 percent of the commercial 
forest, while state and local governments own five percent 
and private interests o\yn 38 percent C^O percent indu'Jtry; 
18 percent small ownerships). Forested lauds consist of 
over 25 million acres, aod another four million are better 
suited for wildlife production and for recreational purposes. 
Oregon's forests contain more than one-fifth of the nation's 
current sawtimber; and Oregon supplies a quarter of the 
softwood lumber, over half of the plywood and mure »han 
a quarter of the hardboLrd produced in the United States. 
Forest-based plants produce goods worth nearly 
$3,000,000,000 each year. 

Most of the timber in Oregon is still in old-growth trees 
over 25C years in age. They supply three-quarters of the 
annual harvest, making Oregon the leading lumber producer 
? since 1^38. It will continue to be first as second-growth 
timber gradually replaces the old^growth. 

Oregon forest lands are among the most potentially 
productive in the world. But much of this land cannot now 
reaJize its potential since it is occupied by overripe trees 
naturally dying. Volume cut is therefore greater than trees 
can be grown at the present time. And yet only a regulated 
portion of the land can be cut over each year if a perpetual 
level of wood supply is to be maintained. As a result, 
efforts are being made to maximize growth in the young 
timber stands by thinning out tree$ that would normally die 
as the stand grows older. 

An Oregon State University timber supply projection 
recently commissioned by fhe Department of Forestry 
suggests that, unless present harvest policies are changed, 
timber harvest levels in Oregon may be reduced by 22 
percent in western Oregon between now and the year 2000. 
This could have a substantial impact on Oregon's economy. 
The shortage may not result from lack of harvestable 
timber, rather, from policies that prevent harvesting timber 
to meet the projected shortfall. Increasing harvests on 
old-growth national forest lands, as an'^altemative, could 
bridge the projected supply gap without creating future 
shortage. 

After the year 2000, Oregon's forests have the ability to 
produce well above present levels with the use of intensive 
management techniques. 

Wildlife and water, along with trees, are all products of the 
forest land. Most of the water in Oregon flows througli 30 
million acres of forested mountains to reach the people. In 



route, this water provides life-support for all other living 
resources. Removal of t*ees temporarily changes water, soil, 
plant and animnl relationships. About three percent of 
Oregon's forest land is harvested each year (950,000 acres). 
One-half of one percent is' clearcut, and the remainder is 
partiai-cut or relog acres. The degree to which logging is 
beneficial or damaging to the various resources depends 
upon the amount of care used in the particular 
circumstances. 

Protection of the water and fish resources has become 
progressively better over the years with more intense 
management of the timberland. Recent legislation has also 
prompted further improvement in tree harvesting efforts 
through the Forest Practices Act. The first of its kind in the 
nation, it emerged out of the long-standing Forest Conser- 
vation Act and the desire for more complete protection of 
the total environmerlt. This latest Act involves specifica- 
tions for road construction and maintenance, harvesting 
practices, use of chemicals, slash disposal, and successful 
reforestation. The State Department of Forestry in admin- 
istering the law emphasizes prevention of damage' to the soil 
and water environment, seeking to bring marginal opera- 
tion^ into more responsible attitudes toward the future of 
the resources?. - • 

Animal populations on Oregon forest land are ideally 
managed, through efforts to manipulate their environment, 
especially through clearcutting Douglas fir and selectively 
cutting ponderosa pine. Most animals and birds thrive ia 
these logged-over areas. Greater numbers of deer and elk 
have resulted, for example. 

Forest road construction can be the most disturbing 
activity in the tree harvesting prodess. On steep ground it is 
^ especially critical. The road must -be- cut into the slope to 
provide a stable roadbed, thereby exposing extensive areas 
of soil which for a time are subject to erosion. During this 
time ihe unstable soil is incapable of supporting tree 
growth. The effects are everi greater if irresponsible road 
location has exposed the water environment to its move- 
ment. Soil is also subject to being mixed with water as 
bridges and culverts are installed at stream crossings. The 
Forest Practices Act brings state* foresters and operators 
together in the planning stages to help minimize effects of 
forest road construction on the environn^ient. 

Much controversy stands between forest land managers and 
those in opposition to the manner in which they are 
husbanding the resources. One group would see more 
primitive and wilderness areas and less tree cutting. The 
other would intensify the harvest and limit expansion of 
roadless area. To one the harvest at best is an aesthetically 
unpleasant scene, especially if it is clearcutting. To the 
other harvest is the only solution to conversion of the 
old-^iowth forest of Oregon and the key to meeting the 
nation's demand, for materials for home construction, paper 
products, etc. 

The State Department of Forestry is the regulatory agency 
for protection of forest lands and conservation of forest 
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resources. Their activities include protecting over one-half 
the forest lands in Oregon from fire, detecting and 
controiing harmful forest insects and tree diseases, rehabili- 
tating and managing some 785,000 acres of state-owned 
forest lands, and operating a forest nursery of 30 million 
trees. 

; planning economic 
development 

NEED FOR A BROADER BASE 

Oregon has had a largely resource-oriented economy, but 
the demands of a growing population have created the need 
to broaden the base of industrial development away from 
its* heavy reliance on lumber, wood processing and 
agriculture. 

Forest products, including lumber and plywood, and -paper 
and allied products, continues to be Oregon's leading 
industry. The h'a • "ting and processing of timber into a 
wide variety of products accounts for 40 percent of the 
state's manufacturing establishments, about half of its 
manufacturing employment, and approximately half of the 
value added by all of the state's manufacturing industry. 

The metals-related group of industries, including primary 
metals, fabricated metals, machinery, and transportation 
equipment, have, been the state's pacesetters in growth of 
manufacturing. During the-, 1960's employment in the 
metals industry almost doubled to more than one-fourth of 
the state'c total manufacturing employment. 

Agriculture is a major industry, and agriculture is the base 
for an expanding food processing industry where upwards 
of 20,000 persons are employed in canning, freezing and 
other operations. 

Tourism, another important contributor to Oregon's 
economy, has an impact on a number of industries and 
activities, including retail and wholesale trade, services, and 
transportation. 

Manufacture of travel trailers and mobile homes has 
blpssomed into an important new industry for the state. 

Government's Role in Economic Development. Activities of 
the federal government have a powerful impact on the 
economy of Oregon. Money for mortgages to help the 
housing industry, easier credit . to encourage consumer 
buying, and new funds for capital goods for industry, for 
example, all look to Washington for a supporting hand. 

Federal fiscal and monetary policies also have a powerful 
impact on employment trends in Oregon. Proposed perma- 
nent reforms (rather than categorical ones) have included 
general revenue sharing, welfare reform (getting people off 



welfare through public service jobs), and manpower reverfue 
sharing (getting people trained). These, among others, have 
offered ways to meet considerable concern expressed about 
the uncertainty of Oregon's tax revenues in part because of 
the state's dependence , upon the volatile forest products 
industry.^Meanwhile, steadily rising costs of government 
programs seem only to accelerate. The state thus faces 
rigidity on the expenditure side against a fiuidity on the 
revenue side. 

Changes in the tax structure cannot be expected to n\^ A 
this problem. Consequently, a vigorous but selective 
expansion of the state's economic base is needed in order to 
provide sound and sustained growth in Oregon's economy 
and thereby develop an adequate tax base to finance 
essential but growing public services. 

Through growth of diversified manufacturing Oregoii\hopes 
to provide the new employment opportunitiesj needed 
annually 'to take care "of the natural increase in population. 
Further economic development hopes to emphasize a better 
balance, especially smokeless activities rather than extrac- 
tive resource-exploiting activities. But such selectivity will 
not be automatic. It will require careful policy development 
and then full coordination of private and public interests. If 
the state fails to take the initiative in developing policies in 
this area, proposals for industrial expfeinsion will be forced 
on isolated public bodies and long-term interests of the 
state will stand "a greater chance of being compromised or 
sacrificed^ 

Other ways to broaden Oregon's economic base , have 
included strengthenii';^ Oregon's ^reign trade position by 
establishing an international trade unit; establishin;/. a state 
unit to ertcourage sales of Oregon products and services to 
the federal government; establishing a state housing author- 
ity to assist in financing low- and moderate-income housing. 



OREGON'S 
SEA GRANT PROGRAM 

Oregon's sea grant program remains one of the nation's higest and 
most active such programs. The Sea Grant College Program, based at 
Oregon State University, carries out activities in research, education 
and advisory seivices in cooperation with the University of Oregon 
School of Law, Clatsop Community College in Astoria, several state 
agencies, several federal agencies and a number of marine industries. 

OSU was one of the first three sea grant centers. Later it was one of 
the "first four universities in the nation to be named a Sea Grant 
College, a designation made for ''exceptionally higli standards of 
effort, performance and innovation.** 

Federal grants make up two-thirds, of the total support for the 
program, a fiscal budget for 1974-75 of $2.4 million. Matching 
funds- from a state appropriation, other stale and local government 
support and industry contributions-make up die other third. ' 

The sea grant program combines the efforts of some 25 academic- 
schools and departments to focus on two broad marine areas: food 
from (he. sea and coastal zone environments. 

Activities in the food-from-the-sea division concern aquaculture (or 
farming the sea), ocean productivity and fisheries, and marine 
product development. 
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Aquaculture efforts include research to make it possible to raise 
oysters under controlled conditions, possibly using heated waste 
water discharged by coastal power-producing plants to increase 
oyster growth. Other research has nearly established a ne^v method 
of producing chum salmon; the new technology is ahready being put 
to flse in several private Oregon hatcherie.^ Related work concerns 
development of methods to combat diseases of fish and sheHQsh 
raised iji captivity. A new vaccine, to prevent vibriosis, one of the 
most troublesome salmon diseases, is undergoing final tests. 

The ocean productivity and fisheries program deals with assessing 
wfld fish stocks and improving methods of harvesting them. 
Research includes an attempt to brand Dungenesi crabs with laser 
beams; the branding marks, wliich are expecte:! to remain even after 
the crab , sheds its old sheD, will be used to trace population 
movements and growth. Another project will attempt to determine 
if boat propeller noise scares away fish ' and lowers fishing 
producthrity. Workshops on such topics as law for fishennen and 
fiscal management have made better bu^nessmen of Oregon's 
professional ftshermen. 

The marine product development program has produced several new 
seafood products, including "fish-shrimp,*" a combination of fish 
and shrimp that gives processors . a way to use broken pieces of 
shrimp and gives conimnicrs a product that tastes like shrimp but 
costs less. Other woric helps processors and retail stores improve 
sanitation conditions and handling practices. >Vork already com- 
plete<l showed that Orc^gon'^grpundfish are well below federal limits 
on heavy metal con tam^atiSnT ^ 

Acthrifies in the cc)a5tal zone environments division concern ocean 
engineering, and both the living and physical resources of Oregon's 
coast. Ocean engineers work to develop better construction methods 
capable of withstanding the tremendous /orces of coastal waves, 
tides, currents and weather conditions. Other engineering woik is 
determining the hfhnuMc characteristics of Oregon's estuaries and ^ 
bays, information essential to planning and development in these 
areas. 

Other' researchers have developed ,a way to use seismometers 
(generally used to detect earthquakes) to measure wave heights, 
knowledge essential for the safety of coastal sltipping. The new 
method is much less expensive than traditional methods and the 
equipment is never m direct contact with the ocean, avoiding 
damage problems due to currents and sand movement. 

Much of sea grant's coastal zone work was done in cooperation with' 
the Oregon Coastal Conservation and Development Commission 
(OCC&DC), which was charged with developing a plan for the 
Oregon coast by 1975. Reams of scientific data on the character- 
istics of the Oregon coast were provided OCC&DC to guide it in 
assessing coastal problems and potentials. 

Sea Grant's Mai^nc Advisory Program, long considered a model for 
similar programs throughout the country, works directly with 
coastal users, including marine industry,, fishermen and recrea- 
tionists who want to appreciate their coast. The Oregon State 
University Marine Science Center in Newport, where many research 
projects are based, also attracts thousands of visitors each year who 
view displays and aquaria designed to provide the public with 
information about Oregon's marine resources. 

Oregon's Marine Advisory Program was also instrumental in 
establishing the Pacific Sea Grant Advisory Program (PASGAP), a 
cooperative venture of ei^t universities and three divisions of the i 
National Marine Fisheries' Service, all located around the Pacific rim. 
, Joint publications and workshops recognize that marine problems 
and opportunities are not limited'by state boundaries, but arc often 
of a regional nature. 

Educational programs conducted by sea grant have produced scores 
of ocean engineers, scientists, lawyers and environmental managers 
now scattered throughout the world. A program at Clatsop 
Community College in Astoria trains students to become com- 
mercial boat operators and professional fishermen: the program also 
provides night courses for working professional fishermen and boat 
operators. 



Economic Potential of Recreation and Cidtural Activities. 

Perhaps the most lucrative, nonpolluting source of eco- 
nomic growth is tourism. Ofegonians commonly view the 
state as a major recreation and vacation area. Some 
differences of opinion exist, however, on whether <hc stale 
should be actively developed as a recreation and vacation 
center, or. be left as much as possible in its natural, 
undeveloped state. Clearly, many Oregonians fear "Califor- 
niazation'* of their state and simply do not want anything 
done to attract hordes of visitors from in or out of state to 
clutter their parks, beaches, mouatain areas, and hunting 
grounds. 

Others see the state's natural environment as one of its 
major economic n^/Sets and argue that the whole economic 
strength of the ,.ate could te enhanced, and its tax base 
deepened and broadened, if recreation and vacation 
possibilities were carefully exploited. 

Wile these debates go on, in somewhat theoretical terms, 
individual citizens, development companies, chambers of 
commerce, and others are proceeding with mary kinds of 
projects to encourage tourism. Cottages a id vacation home 
developments kre being built in all kinds of recreation areas, 
lake front hideaways are rapidly being developed, motels 
are springing up everywhere, forest roads die being cut 
through, and more communities are trying to establish 
annual festivals and other inducements to lure Oregjxnians 
and outside vacationers. In other words, the issue i« being 
settled by the individual actions of the private sector and 
by community action groups all over the state. 

Oregon does not have a government-wide policy on the 
development of the state as a recreation and vacation 
center. Many state agencies are actively engaged in pro- 
viding roads, parks, fish and game, and boating facilities, 
and they tend to work well together. But other state 
agencies such as the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, the Oregon Arts Commission, the State Library, the 
Boards of Education, the State Fair Commission, and the 
Racing Commission have no well-defined part in a statewide 
recreation and vacation development effort. 

Moreover, no organizational means exist for bringing all 
these agencies together to see what can be done to combine 
and coordinate their overall resources, interests, and objec- 
tives with a view to encouraging sound, long-term recrea- 
tional and cultural development of the state. 

Also, certain assets of the state have not been really 
exploited for recreation and vacation purposes. For 
example, despite the magnificent farms and ranches in 
Oregon, surprisingly little has been done to develop a farm 
and ranch vacation industry. For sometimes mc»dest invest- 
ments, fai*m and ranch entrepreneurs could provide excel- 
lent changes, of pace and scenery for city families and 
profits for themselves. . 

Institutions of higher learning might similarly push 
'Vacation colleges." Actually, a college in Oregon is an ideal 
place for a family summer vacation. The family lives in a 
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dormitory and can have inexpensive meals either there or at 
nearby eating places. During part of the day members of 
the family can attend lectures and classes of interest to 
them. Or some of them can shop or attend shows and other 
attractions. Afternoon and evenings usually a.e free for 
family activities. Weekends are free to vis? museums, 
forests, lakes, and ocean shores. 

Interest in the arts in every part of the state and the rich 
artistic talents fornd in so many communities likewise 
often go underdeveloped. 

Many of Oregon's art Organizations, even the better known 
ones (the Oregon Symphony and the Shakespearean 
Festival), have chronic fin'Ancial difficulties. People h\ many 
communities rarely, if ever, see or hear first-rate artistic 
performances or works of art. Much more could be done, 
through imagination, copperation, and better information, 
to bring art works and performancfes to the people. 
Encouraging signs, however, come from Oregon's Arts 
CoTimission with its Artists-in-Schools program and special 
outreach projects, to assist the arts and serve communities. 

Looking into the future, the need for leisure time facilities 
and opportunities for Oregon's people can only grow, as 
will the population. More people not only will have more 
leisure time, but every indication seems to show they will 
want to niake more satisfying use of it. Our parks, 
campgrjounds ocean beaches, and other outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities even now are feeling the pressure of 
crowding, and they show the wear and tear of long-term 
mass use. 

Out urban communities have hardly begun to react 
meaningfully to the enormous demand for in-town recrea- 
tional facilities for all age groups. Even in an outdoor state 
such as Oregon, substantial numbers of aged, in firmed, and 
poor never get out into the countryside. Yet community 
centers have" demonstrated a wide range of age groups and 
interests can find many happy and constructive things to do 
with leisure time. Some centers offer day-long and evening 
activities from indoor athletic programs to, square dancing. 

Many more such in-tov/n facilities and activities will have to 
be developed to enricii the leisure time of hundreds of 
thousands of additional urban dwellers living in Oregon. 
Rising urban tensions stemming from many social and 
economic causefs, including increased crowding, give added 
importance to the need for careful planning of coordinated 
measures to deal with the mounting demand for* urban 
recreational programs. 'Critical in this planning may be the 
role that Oregon's universities and colleges can play in 
helping to develop and conduct well-rounded programs for 
the preparation of an adequate number of community 
center directors and assistants-a need not met today and 
only barely recognized. (Also, somewhere in the college and 
university system attention a,dvantageously might be given 
to the development of a program in hotel-motel manage- 
ment. The whole state is dotted with such facilities, and the 
need for competent staff can only grow.) 



Efforts to cope with such problems are complicated by 
splintered responsibilities and lack of adequate funds. Most 
of the responsibility for developing leisur«-time facilities 
and opportunities lies quite properly in the private sector. 
Many- of- the cities and counties long have operated 
park-type recreation activities and some sport.^ and other 
in-tov.'n community recreation centers. 

The -state government's role in recreation activities has 
largely been limited to developing fish and game resources 
and creating roadside parks. In the past decade, the surge .of 
interest in camping and thz mass production of house 
trailers have put heavy burdens on the Parks and Recreation 
Branch. of the Highway Division. Likewise, the phenomenal 
increase in pleasure boating has increased tlie workload of 
the Marine Board. But, for general perspective, the activities 
of probably a number of state units could have considerable 
unrealized potential for helping to meet the state's rapidly 
mounting demand for leisure time facilities and cultural and 
vacation opportunities yet in the 1970's and through the 
1980V^ 

ECONOMIC REGULATION FOR CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

Regulation of private economic activity and protection of 
citizens from the physical hai:ards of working and living in a 
modern technological society may be major related func- 
tions of state government. In our modem, complex, 
interdependent economy, individuals who buy goods and 
services and sell their labor bften are highly dependent 
upon the actions of others they do not know and over 
'whom they have no control. Therefore, citizens look to the 
state to establish and enforce some minimum standards of 
justice, honestyvand safety in the marketplace for goods, 
services, and labor. Such standards ought to be responsive 
to the individual buyer and the indwidual worker. 

With this in mind, several state imits have been created to 
communicate more effectively the interests of consumers to 
government. Consumer Protection under tlie Attorney 
r,/;neral handles fraud and misrepresentation. Consumer 
.Sx rvices in the Department of Commerce handles house- 
hold goods and services. A Consumer () nicer in the 
Department of Agricu'ture deals with food products. The 
Office of the Public Utility Commissioner has a Consumer 
Assistance Division to help resolve disputes between 
customers and private utility companies. In addition, at 
least one public member serves on each board or commis- 
sion which licenses or otlierwise regulates any occupation 
or profession. That member may be an Individual not 
regulated or governed by decisions of the board or 
commission on which he or she serves. 

Tliosc who produce goodii and services and buy himiaii 
labor also have a strong interest in tlie standards the state 
sets for fairness, honesty and safety In the conduct of 
private economic transactions. Some businessmen welcome 
the establishment of basic rules in the marketplace as ways 
of keeping competition within the bounds of healthy 
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rivalry and preventing the pressures of excessive compe- 
tition from leading to misrepresentation or disintegration of 
standards in the economic system. They issert that stan- 
dards lead to confidence, and confidence is good for 
business. Others argue that the state should refrain from 
engaging in economic regulation. The market, they say, will 
regulate itself, pointing; out that total protection by 
regulation may produce problems worse than those the 
standards seek to correct. 

Most producers, while neither welcoming economic regula- 
tion nor denying its necessity, accept the fact that the state 
is involved^and s^ek either to keep the level of regulation at 
a minimum I or seek to make the state's regulatory activities 
responsive to the needs of business. 

' Regardless of the arguments'from various segments of the 
economy, economic regulation is with us, pjid myriad state 
and local government boards, agencies, commissions, 
councils, and committees are involved in regulating 
Oregon's economy. 

In agriculture, for example, commodity growers have 
formed self-help commissions under state law to provide 
research and promote their products. Oregon State 
University, through its School of Agriculture, Cooperative 
Extension Service, and Experiment Station, play« an. 
important role. The Oregon Department of Agriculture 
plans long-range development of agricultural resources and 
administers and enforces laws and regulations covering 
grain, milk, livestock, dairy and consumer services, horti- 
culture, and veterinary services. 

For air .md water port activities, the Oregon Aeronautics 
Division, financed by a small tax on aviation gasoline, jet 
fuel and aircraft registration, is responsible for the develop- 
ment of airports, airways, airplane Industrie's and aviation. 
Twenty-three port districts serve the state. The Ports 
Division (Department of Economic Devcl^opment) provides 
the ports a meeting giound for the ^coordination of 
activities. 

The Fish Division regulates harvest • and care of .fish and 
shellfish. The Department of Commerce regulates com- 
merce through licensing and inspection, for example, in 
accountancy, architecture, auctioneering, banking, barber- 
ing, building, engineering, landscaping, insurance and 
others. * • 

The Department of Forestry, in addition to managing 
state-owned forest lands, administers fire protection laws 
and numerous other programs. Still other boards or 
agencies regulate and license professions, for instance, in 
.cosmetic therapy, dentistry, education, funeral direction 
and embalming, health, medicine, nursing, practical nursing, 
optometry, pharmacy, physical tlvSiapy. podiatry, psychia- 
try and psychology. p 

Whatever the agency or coininission, tlic pattern for 
organizing economic regulation has been tu place responsi- 
bility for*enforcemefit in a group responsive to the interests 
of those, being regulated. Thiis, if commerce were to be 



regulated, it has been thought people in business could best 
enforce regulations on those With similar interests; if labor, 
the working man; if agriculture, the farmer or rancher; if 
licensing, members of the occupation being licensed; and so 
on. But such a pattern may no longer be suitable in times 
when government is being held to strong standards of 
action in the public interest, and consumers' needs are 
becoming more actively and insistently presented to govern- 
ment. Whatever the representation, it must be informed, 
capable and fair. 

Taxes as a Means of Regulation. Taxation of business can 
affect what is produced and where. Taxes on products or 
activities of one business can affect costs of anothe^r 
business. Taxes often determine how businesses use 
resources and distribute profits. Taxes are sometimes used 
for other purposes as well. , 

Taxes on tobacco and alcoholic beverages, for example, are 
used both to produce revenue and to discourage the use of 
these goods. In addition to raising revenues, Oregon's 
timber tax policy was intende4*to encourage good forestry 
practices among timber owners. The federal government 
uses taxes called tariffs to discourage or encourage 
importing certain goods in*^ ids country. (At one time, 
tariffs were the largest sou:* e of .revenue for the federal 
government and were in part responsible for a surplus in the 
treasury. Today, tariffs are primarily control devices and 
produce few budget receipts for the federal government.) 

Economic Regulatioir for Noneconomic Purposes. 
Economic regulation for protection of the weaker party is. 
traditional, but a . growing trend is the regulation of 
economic activity for the purpose of attaining non- 
economic goals related to the qualrty of I'ving. The focus of 
government action to preserve and enhance the quality of 
the environment—through air and water pollurion control, 
scenic preservation, open spaces, preservation of wilderness 
areas, control and disposal of solid wastes, litter and junk, 
and prevention of blight— presents conflicts not between 
V segments of the economy, but among all of these, the 
economic-oriented and the nonecoriomic-criented. 

Thus, the role of the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment is to sustain a level of economic activity in the stale 
which will support a high standard of living for tlie citizens 
of Oregon while maintaining the state's quality environ- 
ment and livability. Moreover, it seeks to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity in rural and less populous areas. 

In order to fulfill its role, this department conducts a 
number of activities intended to increase industrial develop- 
ment capability at the community level, to identify 
opportunities for growth and diversification and to initiate 
interest and action in those opportunities identified, to 
improve economic decision making and increase awareness 
of the nature of Oregon's economy, to assist industry in the 
application of new technology, and to broaden the 
economic base. 

o 
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TRANSPORTATION AND THE ECONOMY 

Transportation, like communications, bias a- special 
character because it controls so much el^e. Good transpor- 
tation can open up a country: bad transportation can 
hobble it. Jobs, industry and commerce, food supply, 
health services, recreation-indeed, the entire future of 
Oregon's cities and the character of its countryside and 
environment— are directly dependent upon the kind of 
transportation system the state develops. 

Oregonidns obviously have an enormous stake in transpor- 
tation services. For both selling and buying goods- and 
produce. Oregon is utterly dependent on long-haul trans- 
portation. Moreover, the state's geographic location com- 
plicates its ability to compete in national and world 
markets. The lumber and wood products and food 
industries are highly competitive and dynamic. When 
quality and other factors are about equal, an advantage or 
disadvantage in motor, air, or rail freight rate charges, a 
regional boxcar shortage, or any of a number of conditions 
affecting transportation service conditions can spell the 
difference between acceptance or rejection of Oregon 
products. 

For Oregon, such acceptance or rejection can mean the 
difference between prosperity or recession. During one 
recent year, rail traffic valued at. more than S2 billion 
originated in Oregon. In that same year the state's water 
traffic made an additional, contribution oi more than $800 
million. Truck and air freight activity are also substantial. 

Oregon *also has higli stakes in transportation-based coir,- 
mercial activity, including wholesaling, warehousing, truck- 
ing, and shipping. Port activities provide considerable 
income to the state and employment to many thousands. 
Other thousands of Orcgonians are employed in industries 
dependent on transportation. 

As Oregon faces the 1980's, its transportation system is in a 
critical phase of transition. In an era of growing concern 
about energy conservation and social problems, the 
emphasis has changed. Rather than construction, of new 
transportation systems, the emphasis is now more on 
rehabilitation of existing ones. Portland's air facilities 
already are clogged, and the alternative methods of easing 
the problem arc not only limited but very controversial. 
Portland as a seaport faces an uncertain future because of 
technological changes in the world shipping industry, A 
general port development in Oregon is unbalanced, with the 
smaller ports lacking the resources for sound and timely 
development. Urban and interurban mass transit planning 
already has begun in Oregon, a recognition that this type of 
transportation could well be a maior determinant of the 
way the state develops from this point on. 

Although Washington and Oregon have many common 
transportation characteristics and needs, it nevertheless is a 
fact that the two states are engaged in a long-term 
competitive commercial struggle in the air and on the land 



and sea. The outcome of this duel will depend, first, on 
which state develops the best means "for following and 
interpreting the many dramatic and yet often jubtle 
technological changes taking place lit transportation, and 
second, on which state develops the best qapacity for taking 
necessary and effective action. 

Marine Transportation. Shipping operators increasingly are 
acquiring ever-larger and more economic vessels. Ports and 
channels that cannot receive and service' such vessels will 
find their share of shipborne commerce steadily dropping. 
Unless ports deepen their channeb and improve their 
ship-handling capacities, or develop some competitive an^ 
safe system for floatipg cargo units off -large vessels fro^ 
the point where those vessels cannot travel further, they 
will face an uncertain future. 

The Port of Portland's major problem is the trend to 
ever-larger cargo vessels which may force the locus of ocean 
shipping activity to shift from Portland to Astoria because 
of Portland's channel limitations. The consequences of such 
a shift for Oregon would be enormous. A large part of the 
economy of the whole state is tied\ p with the question of 
whether Oregon retains one of the world's great ports, or 
loses the race to Seattle. Only a broad, carefully coordi- 
nated program will enable the state to take the necessary 
action in time. 

It should thus be understodd that development of the 
Astoria area as a major freight transfer center would involve 
a revolution in conditions along the lower Columbia River. 
Dredging and engineering work would be needed to assure 
an adequate approach to the Astoria area by tlie largest 
freigliters. Then cost-competitive cargo landing systems 
must be devised to permit these giant freighters to discharge 
and get on their way in the minimum time possible. Whole 
reaches of the riverside would be needed for depots, docks, 
freight staging areas, and i'uel storage facilities. A consider- 
able upgrading of the rail, highway, and air connections 
with Poitland would-be essential to the success of the 
project. The implications of all tliis for fish and wildlife in 
and along the river cannot be fully judged. The problems of 
land use, urban and suburban development, increased 
demands on educational and recreational facilities, and the 
consequences ' of all this activity for the pollution of 
beaches and water would require the closest kind of 
coordinated study. Obviously, however, the sooner cooi^- 
nated planning takes place, the more likely the state is to 
tliid ways to harmonize some, if not all, of the various 
interests involved. . 

Likewise, studies must be started soon on the consequence^ 
to the Portland area of these complex developments. 
Obviously, the Port of Portland is not financed to handle 
the scale of study and development activity described 
cbove. Its /hole future needs fundamental review, and its 
planning activity will have to be deepened considerably and 
then coordinated extensively with other transportation 
agencies and with a whole range of other state, local, and 
federal agencies. 
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Other ports may alsi) claim the siatc*s attention. A number 
of them have significant commercial as well as recreational 
potential, and their development will require substantial 
funds and other scarce resources. Therefore, if the state is 
to encourage the sound development of these ports, and if 
it is to avoid wasteful competition among them, some 
means will have to be found for relating the potential of 
each to overall state and regional development goals and for 
harmonizing and validating their individual claims to public 
resources. 

Air Transportation. As incredibly fust as the development 
of air transportation has been in the past 40 years, the 
whole field is still in what might be called the primitive 
stage. Only a few airports in the state can handle jet 
aircraft, and only one can handle the biggest jets, 

The need for substantial enlargement of Portland Inter- 
national Airport has been seen, but methods of achieving 
the enlargement at the present ItKUtion have raised major 
technical and public relations questions. The continued 
growth both in the size of aircraft and the load of air 
activity in the years ahead will continue to force consider- 
ation of the long-tejm suitability of tlie present airport 
location. However, a shift in the airport location or division 
of the load by the creation o(a second major airport in the 
Portland area would cause vast changes in the patterns of 
land use in whatever area is chosen. 

Also, with the p ospect of thrusting new airports further 
out into the countryside comes the problem of providing 
access-the ability of patrons to get to and from them 
safely, quickly, and reliably. Unfortunately, traffic con- 
ditions in Portland's clogged urban streets and its increas- 
ingly encumbered radial highways will not likely provide 
the kind of airport-town transportation service that air 
pations will demand. Consideration will have, to be given 
either to some kind of airborne airport-town transportation 
or to a high-speed rail system in order to bypass the ground 
congestion. The airborne form, however, will have to 
overcome stubborn problems of cost, all-weather reliability, 
and safety. Several other American cities recently have 
begun developing liigh-speed rail service to their airports, 
and this development may be widespread in the years to 
come. 

Statewide, Oregon's large area contributes to the problems 
of linking its urban centers. While the state has moyed 
ahead rapidly in creating facilities for small private aircraft, 
much more remains to be done to improve both private 
plane facilities and safety. Indeed, the steady increase in 
private aircraft is going to add substantial risks to all 
airborne movement. 

* In the field of public airborne passenger transportation, 
Oregon *s major urban areas still are only marginally 
connected with each ether and with other urban centers. In 
many parts of Oregon people still live in isolation, cut off 
by winter, mountains, and long distances. For business, 
recreation, heahh and shopping reasons, many more 
Oregonians from all points in the state will demand both 



reliable and readily available air service to get where they 
want to go, and increased traffic will come from out of 
state. Public airports and air navigation systems will have to 
be expanded and improved, and new and increased routings 
will have to be secured. 

Even if Oregon air service can be increased substantially, air 
travel still will be subject to annoying unreliability because 
of snow, ice, fog and mechanical problems. Moreover, 
many persons will remain fearful of traveling by air despite 
incredibly good safety records by the airlines. If anything, 
both fear and unreliability likely will get worse as air traffic 
increases.' Great concern already exists about the "stacking 
up" of aircraft over national airports, and massive schedul- 
ing problems have developed in connection with even the 
present level of air activity. Satellite airfields are being built 
to handle overflow, but frustrated passengers are being 
forced to take Ipngbus or cab rides to the main airport to 
reconnect with other flights or to get their cars in the main 
airport parking lots. 

Unquestionably, Oregon's air facilities and passengers are 
headed for most of the same dangerous crisis conditions 
being experienced at other major national airports. 

Surface Transportation. Mention has been made already of 
the critical importance of rail and truck transportation to 
Oregon's economic life. Oregon interests are tied closely 
with nearly every proposed change in freight rate charges, 
and developments on that front have to be monitored 
closely and constantly. Likewise, shippers need most 
careful information on the supply of freight cars,^and they 
need a powerful voice to argue their needs when too many 
cars are held too long in other places. 

As rail passenger transportation declined throughout the 
1960's, bus passenger transportation continued to grow. 
Now intercity buses serve as a main link between most 
Oregon towns. Because of poor schedules and other bad 
conditions, little demand really exists any more for the few 
remaining rail passenger runs. But concern remains about 
limitations from relying completely on automobiles and 
and planes for transportation. 

As troubled a future as is predicted for air passenger 
transportation, the future of highway travel may be in 
equal trouble. The Oregon State Motor Vehicles Division 
estimates the highway load may double by 1980. 

Such projections raise serious questions about the validity 
of trying to meet certain kinds of future surface transpor- 
tation needs by building highways. Studies show the biggest 
part of the increased vehicular load will be on the road 
networks in and around Oregon *s principal cities. But, at 
the same time, dollars for construction of new highways are 
declining. As a result, the movement is away from new 
highway construction to. rehabilitation and more efficient 
use of existing systems. In addition, more effort must be 
spent' on facilitating the movement of freight rather ihi^n 
concentrating on passenger travel. 
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Oregon is one of the few rapidly developing states that still 
have a little time to avoid the urban disasters caused 
elsewhere by singleHniiided reliance on autos and buses to 
carry ever-increasing numbers of people in and out of the 
cities. In large part, responsibilities for coordinating and 
developing long-range plans for an integrated system of 
transportation services to protect the public interest fall 
upon the Department of Transportation. 

OREGON^ EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Oregon's employment growth between 1960 and 1970 of 
21.9 percent substantially exceeded its 18.2 percent rate of 
population increase over that decade. From 1970 to 1974 
Oregon's resident civilian labor force expanded at an annual 
rate of 32 percent to approximately 1,022 ,7<J0 in 1974. 
During the decade of the 1970's projected total Oregon 
employment may expand by 30.7 percent to close to 
1,157,000 in 1980. 

Oregon's total manufacturing employfhent. is projected to 
increase despite a substantial decline in lumber and wood 
products employment. Continued increases in worker pro- 
ductivity and restricted timber supply will be the major 
factors in the drop in lumber and wood products jobs. 
Offsetting job gains are projected for other durable goods 
manufacturing, food products, and other nondurables 
manufacturing.^ 

Expanding Pacific Coast export markets, population 
growth, and continued industrial diversification supported 
by the attraction of new industry, such as electronics and 
maehinery, are all major factors in the basic expansion 
anticipated. On the other hand, required energy conser- 
vation, growing materials shortages, and the continued 
problems of high inflation are factors expected to limit job 
gains. 

Average employment in agriculture declined by close to 49 
percent from 1960 to 1970. A further reduction will take 
place as the result of productivity increases, shifts from 
labor intensive crops, and farm consolidations. Mechani- 
zation, capitalization and crop specialization are the prime 
factors which will continue to change the nature of 
Oregon's agricultural industry. The total Oregon acreage in 
irrigation rose by 11 percent from 1965 to 1974 and is 
projected to increase another 15 percent by 1980. Most of 
this expansion will be in sprinkler irrigation. 

The largest employment gains have been occurring in 
secondary industries-wholesale and retail trade, services, 
finance-in:urance and government. Technological change 
and associated increases in productivity affect these 
industries less than those of basic agriculture, and manu- 
facturing. As society becomes increasingly services oriented, 
the limitations of energy and other declining natural 
resources are expected to have less effect on service 
industry activities than on production. 

Among major occupational groups the largest numerical 
increases in jobs over the next few years are projected in 



the i^clerical, professional-technical and the managers, 
officials and proprietor categories, Substantial increases will 
also occur in jobs for craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers, sales occupations, and service workers. The 
demand for laborers will continue to slacken because of the 
increased use of machinery to replace manual labor, though 
light increase may still take place. On the average, however, 
farmer and farm laborer jobs will decline substantially. 



STATE OF OREGON PROJECTED OCCUPATIONAL 
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Ocoiinstintisl r«roiin 


1970 
Fmnlnv* 

ment 


1980 ' 
ment 


Change 

1970- 
1980 


Total All Occupations 


824,380 


1,017,300 


+23,4% 


Professional, Technical & 
Kindred Workers 


111,140 


146,790 


+32.1 


Managers, Officials & 
Proprietors 


89,470 


125,410 


+40.2 


Sales Woikers 


56.090 


72,030 


+28.4 


Clerical Woikers 


129,270 


174,920 


+35.3 


Craftsmen, Foremen & 
Kindred Workers 


99,410 


125,040 


+25.8 


Operatives 


123,410 


144,830 


+ 17.4 


Service Workers 


113,840 


142,030 


+24,8 


Laborers, Excl. Farm 


60,780 


63.170 


+ 3.9 


Fanners & Farm 


40,970 


23,080 


-43.7 



Workers 



-Occupational Manpower Trends in the St^te of Oregon, 1970- 
1980, Oregon Employment Division, Research and Statistics 
Section. ^ 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

Oregon state government has several roles to play in 
labor-management relations. It employs some 34,000 
citizens in its various agencies and institutions of higher 
education and sets rules for the conduct of labor relations 
with its own employees. It sets the guidelines for the 
conduct of labor-management relations between local 
governments and their employees. It sets the guidelines for 
labor-management relations in those areas of Oregon's 
private economy where federal labor laws have not pre- 
empted the field as a matter of interstate commerce. It 
offers professional mediation services to help* the parties 
reach collective bargaining agreements in labor-management 
relations in both public and private employment. 

Two agencies of state government are involved in labor- 
management relations: the Personnel Division of the 
Executive Department and the Employment Relations 
Board. The first is the central personnel agency for state 
government and the Governor's staff agency in establishing 
rules and 'procedures and employment conditions for all 
state employees other than faculty of the State System of 
Higher Education. U also serves as the Governor's represent- 
ative in negotfi\ions with labor organizations representing 
state employees. 

The Employmeni Relations Board (a union in July 1975 of 
the State Labor-Management Relatit Board and the 
PubliCj Employee Relations Board) combines private and 
public sector jurisdiction in labor-relations matters in one 
state board. 
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EMPLOYEE PROTECTION ^ 

A GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBIUTY 

At least 16 separate state and federal agencies are involved 
in programs which attempt to ^alleviate the causes and 
effects of unemployment and to protect and regulate. 
Oregon's' work force. The Employment Division of the 
Department of Human Resources provides employment 
service and unemployment insurance benefits, and admin- 
isters federal programs of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the Manpower Administration, the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act (now replaced mostly by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act), and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ' 

The Labor Commissioner is Chairman of the State Appren- 
ticeship and Training Council, Executive Secretary of the 
State Wage and Hour Commission, and appoints the Human 
Rights Advisory Council which advises the Bureau of Labor 
on enforcement of the state's human rights laws. 

The Governor's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped serves as a catalyst for all information and pro- 
motion of employment of the handicapped in Oregon. 

An Oregon Manpower Services Council and a Governor's 
Planning Council were created to implement and effectuate 
manpower planning and services in Oregon. These groups 
are charged with many related responsibilities such as 
advising the Governor of needs for manpower services and 
of services and priorities needed to fill those needs. They, 
work closely with all agencies of state government in order 
to achieve the greatest possible degree of cooperation and 
coordination to help solve manpower problems in Oregon. 

The^ State Accident Insurance Fund, known as SAIF, 
operates as a competitive mutual insurance company. 
Contributing employers arc insured against liability to their 
workmen for bodily injury received by accident in the 
course of employment. SAIF protects the rights of both the 
employee and employer. It serves as a "yardstick" for the 
insurance industry in both cost and service. It provides 
safety programs and related services through professional 
home office and district office personnel, and trains and 
maintains an administrative force through which injured 
workmen receive medical ticatment, compensation, and 
any necessary rt[;abilitation. 

SAIF insures about 40,000 Oregon employers ard provides 
protection for over 350,000 workers; and, as the state's 
largest workmen's compensation insurer, employs 500 
people in its operation. SAIF handles over 70,000 claims 
per year, using no tax money because it is self-supporting. 

A three-member Workmen's Compensation Board 
appointed by the Governor is responsible for administering 
laws relating to workmen injured in the course of their 
employment. Under Oregon law, employers ai obligated to 
provide workmen's compensation insurai^ce whether 
through the State Ace ':nt Insurance Fund, private carrier 
or self-insurance. In addition »o supervising^ payments to 
injured workmen, the Workmen's Compensation Board 
concerns itself with promulgating and enforcing safety 
orders, as well as administering disability prevention and 
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rehabilitation programs. Operating funds forthc-Woikmen's, 
Compensation Board are derived from assessments collecte^^,.^^ 
from all subject employers. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OWORTUNITY; 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Affirmative Action for equal Irnployment Opportunity 
was initiated in April 19*72 to ichieve full equality of 
emplo> Tient a^d appropriate distrib ution of minority and 
female emp- ^yees at all levels and in all phases of the ft ate 
employ mfjv structure. A U.S. Department of Li ^'^r 
projecf Ifid the groundwork during j:h - j car, AH 
agenc vere asked to designate affirm^': - r >u officers 
and t b'gin developing individual agency dCtion plans 
tail on to dieir circumstances. 

1973 Legislation. The 1973 Oregon legislature authorized 
establishing a full-time specialist within the Personnel 
Division fcf the 1973-75 biennium to recruit minority 
applicanv., act as liaison between the "system" and 
Oregon's minorities-^ uticularly the black community, and 
provide assistance '.o th * State Coordinator for Affirmative 
\Action. Objectives accoi. plished have included efforts to 
make clear for managerial "personnel the commitments to 
this program, the attitudes h, 'd problems of minorities, the 
mechanics for effecting AffirmaMve Action within organiza- 
tions, and the means for pursuing qualified applicants. 

Direct outreach recruiting ac'ivities have increased the 
percentage of minorities in tlie state work force (from 
October ' 1973-the first ''.^'»th in which data was 
gathered-^irough June 19 4 from 2,J'^ percent to 3.79 
percent; v omen in jobs pa>ing $12,000 cr more annually 
increased Vom 9.9 percent to 10.5 perjent in the same 
period). Jin interagency investigation '^am of affirmative 
action officers reviews progress of all state attempts to 
promote Affirmative 'Action. 

Among its goals. Affirmative Action seeks to increase, 
employment of minorities at all levels and the numl)ers of 
women employed in positions paying $10,000 per year.and 
more. It seeks upward mobility program cornmitments to 
provide more opportunities for both minorities and women. 

1975 Labor Legislation. Numerous decisions affected 
employment .during the 1975 s^jssion. Among them, 
minimum state wage rates were raised to $2.10 an hour for 
1975 and to $2.30 thereafter. Lower minimum hourly 
wages were established for certain persons employed in 
agriculture, but by 31 December 1977 they, too, would 
reach $2.30 an hour. 

The maximum limitation on workmen's compensation 
benefits for temporary total disability was raised to 100 
percent of average weekly wage. Expanded definition of 
"permanent total disability'' in Workmen's Compensation 
Law included loss of use or function of any scheduled or 
unscheduled portion of the body. Maximum benefits were 
increased from 66 2/3 percent to 100 percent of average 
weekly wage for permanent and total disability. Another 
bill added to the list of exemptions from provision that 
workmen's compensation is exclusive remedy for injuries. 



"Professional strike breakers" may r\rl now replace rePclM 

employees who are involved in a strike or lockout. 

I. 

The number of persons eligible fjr unemployment benetlis 
was increased by including pennir: who received payments 
Tor sick pay^ vacation pay. Holiday pay which was 
earned, but not paid, for services performed prior to 
employment lerminatioM. 

Empl:>^'ers may not discharge, threaten to discharge, 
intimidaic or coerce employees who serve or are sch'*'^\!-u 
to serve as jurors. The labor commissioner hid subpoena 
power broadened ic '"^ ' evi^ercc, rather than just 
testimony; to a itlior ze subpoenas to aid in processing wage 
claims; and to require the respondent in a contested case to 
pay the witness fees of his own witnesses. 

conserving human 
resources 

What was true nearly ten years ago is perhaps only mor^ 
acute today. The level of public expectation in the area of 
social services makes one think twice, considering that 
many social service experts frankly admit they are far from 
certain what to do about many of our social problems. Few 
claim they have answers for eliminating poverty or discrim- 
ination, removing people from dependency, restoring 
mental health, or keeping criminals from returning to crime 
after release. Yet general public agreement says government 
has to do these things, and the public must support the 
efforts. 

Increasingly government is expected to do mote than pick 
up the pieces of social failure after individuals break down 
or circumstances bring them down. Government is expected 
to prevent or reduce instances of social failure in the first 
place, and to treat not just the results of social failure, but 
the causes as well. 

Rising living costs, poor training and development, bad 
diets and housing, ever costlier health services, inadequate 
recreation services, lack of job opportunities or inadequate 
transportation to jobs-all of these problems seem to be 
getting more difficult. Unless major offsetting actions are 
set in motion, such problems may only get worse. 

The major problems of today generally are formulated and 
defined in terms of poverty, race, crime, delinquency, 
alienation of youth, alcohol and drug abuse, the urban 
crisis, mental breakdown, and family breakdown. What lies 
ahead? 

RACIAL JUSTICE: CHALLENGES FOR SIATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Civil disorders and post-war inquiries~on civii rights, uiban 
and slum problems, housing, equal employment oppor- 
tunity, crime and law enforcement-have focused on human 
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rights and justice as dominant, recurring themes in recent 
years. A challenge for Americans and for governments, state 
and local, comes down to this: What c^n be done to provide 
the same freedoms and opportunities for a// Americans? 

Get citizens involved. This often is the pat answer. But 
how? 

How, for instance, may effective communication between 
minority groups and their local and state governments be 
established? How can racial isolatipn be reduced? How inay 
minority group leaders participate in shaping decisions and 
policies affecting, their communities? Who will hold public 
officials accountable? 

What can be done to coordinate efforts of labor, industry, 
and public agencies to interrupt cycles of failure whereby 
employment disabilities of one generation breed those of 
the next?' Fair employment standards are on paper; who 
will set an example to enforce them? 

How can adequate resources be guaranteed for all, so that a 
decent life style can be pursued? 

What can change basic civic attitudes— individual and 
group-about antidiscrhninatory housing? What can be 
done to get more and better housing for minority and 
low-income groups? 

What may improve education and training of police officers 
in duties pertaining to human and community relations? 
What measures may be taken to help courts maintain justice 
at all levels? 

, The questions come more easily than the answers. The 
challenges are many. Certainly racial problems in Oregon 
i seem small when compared to those from some other 
.states. Certainly they could get worse. How long Oregon 
can go without experiencing additional violence or explo- 
siveness is a sound question. The answer lies in what action 
Oregonians can get under way at once. . 

SEASONAL FARM LABOR PROBLEMS IN OREGON 

The Mid-Willamette Valley are? (Marion, Polk, Clackamas, 
Yamhill, Washington and Multnomah counties) is one of 
the nation's richest agricultural areas, and during peak 
season, the nation's third largest user of migrant and 
seasonal farm labor. It is estimated that between 10,0Oj 
and 12,000 migrant workers come into the valley from 
other states. In addition, intra-statc migrants, local seasonal 
workers who commute from home to farm each day, 
number over 30,000. 

Migrant families begin to move into the area in late May or 
June when strawberries art- ready. If the crop is good 
enough to get four pickings, work may last tluough July. 
At the end of July or th^ first week of August, pole beans 
usually begin, thou^ first pickings are not the best. But 
two or three weeks come between strawberries and beans, 
and often families will be without work during this time. 
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The seasonal farm labor force in this area can be divided 
into ihree groups: settled-out families, migrant families, and 
day 1:13 :!ers. The opportunities for employment in industry 
or b Si.iess are limited for young people here. Those over 
16 who can obtain work permits may get jobs in a cannery, 
but hi^ unemployment sometimes limits industrial jobs for 
teenagers. Field work has been a part of life, for many 
youn^ people in this area. Contracting is sometimes done in 
the hi^i schools in May, and sometimes teachers will be 
crew . 'Aiders for the summer. 

Field ( ^naitions have improved in recent years. Privies are 
usual!}, available, thougli drinking water and water for 
washing ^ ands are often not. Young people usually take 
sack h incnes and those not close enough to walk or bicycle 
are usi. \) y bused to and from the fields. 

For many such day-haul youngsters in Oregon, an amend- 
ment to the federal Fair Labor Standards Act in April 1974 
brought an end to their income. To a bill intended to 
increase the minimum wage for the first time since 1967, 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee added an 
amendment providing that no children under 12 could ^ 
work on farms, and children 12 and 13 must, have parental 
consent to do so. 

Migrants and Welfare in Oregon. Recent years have seen 
fewer and fewer migrant camps in Oregon. More rigid 
health and sanitary requirements and a diminishing need for 
manual labor in harvesting crops have begun to Effect 
migrant life styles. A family buying or owning a house in 
Texas, for example, will find a summer in Oregon less 
profitable if, in addition to the cost of transportation, it 
must pay rent and utility costs during the harvest season. 

The strictly migrant family does not usually meet the 
residence requirements necessary to receive welfare help . 
under Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) or General 
Assistance programs. While welfare ^policy does not require 
a period of durational residence, recipients of these 
programs must be Oregon residents. A resident is con- 
sidered to be a person living in the state voluntarily who has 
no immediate intention of leaving. In addition, gei^erally 
real property owned as a home in another state or county 
results in ineligibility for welfare. Migrant families \yith 
short term needs who are ineligible for ADC because they 
do not intend to remain in Oregon may be helped through 
welfare Emergency Assistance. 

Migrant families may participate in the food stamp program 
whether they intend to remain in Oregon or own a house 
and lot in another state. When a migrant family enters an 
area where crops are not yet ready to be picked, time may 
pass before any income is available to them. In such cases 
the family may receive food stamps at no charge until 
employment can be secured. Employable members of 
migrant households who are not employed at least 30 hours 
a week must register for and accept suitable employment in 
the same manner as other persons. Earned income of a 
■student under 18 years of age is exempt from consideration 
in certifying the purchase cost of food stamps. 



Welfare has been an important stabilizing influence as 
greater numbers of migrant families are undergoing the . 
iransitiopal settling-out process; Oregon, as well as Cali- 
fornia and Washington, are attractive to migrants who plan 
to settle, as well as being pleasant places to live, with work 
in agriculture still seasonally available. Oregon, Califomia, 
and Washington are among only 24 states which provide 
welfare assistance to children of unemployed fathers, a 
provision made optional to states by amendments to the 
Social Security Act. No longer must families in these states 
separate in order to qualify for aid when work is not 
available. 

When the harvest season ends and work becomes scarce, the 
resident migrant family will meet eligibility requirements 
when the father has less than 100 hours of work in 30 days. 
He must not have refused employment without good cause, 
and he must register with the Employment Division. But 
often the head of a settled-out family will continue to work 
for one farmer throughout the year as work becomes 
available. The family receivir^g ADC is allowed the first $30 
of earnings and one third or the gross earnings remaining, as 
well as all mandatory deductions and certain work 
expenses, before any deductions are made from the 
assistance grant. Earnings of school children are .not 
counted in computing the grant. 

When the head of a^family is employed full, time but is 
earning less than welfare standards, the family may apply 
for the General Assistance supplementation program. An 
earnings report will be turned in each month and the farnily 
income can be supplemented up to General Assistance 
standards. 

Health. The Oregon State Health Division does not provide 
health facilities * for migrant workers, 'out health care is 
available to them. For example, a large clinic in Woodburn 
(nearly 30 professional people) funded by the federal 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare offers a full 
range of primary health care, A mobile van carries the 
services to the migrants who cannot come to the clinic. 

Under existing health codes, cabins must meet certain 
specifications,- fields are required^ to have a specific number 
of latrines per acre, and there are restrictions on washing 
and drinking facilities. The State Health Division has eight 
inspectors responsible for seeing that growers comply with 
established standards. These inspectors are able to shut 
down a grower who does not comply, or levy fines that 
increase on a daily basis for noncompliance with their 
orders. 

Day Care and Education Programs. Most migrant camps in 
Oregon have no summer programs or day care centers 
nearby. Young, children are either taken to the fields or 
left in camp with a child or nonworking adult. Strong 
family patterns keep families working together in the 
fields. 

After mothers and children in the Salem area marched on 
the Capitol, the state- made daycare funds available. The 
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centers, however, established in Salem and Woodburn. for 
example, are not readily accessible to many seasonal farm 
workers in the area. For the people siettled out in the city, 
dropping a child off at a center before going to the fields is 
feasible; but for those living in camps outside the city, 
transporting children to the center is not. 

At most, perhaps 1500 children benefit from summer 
migrant education programs financed by federal funds. The 
average daily attendance, however, is often half to two- 
thirds of enrollment. Many chOdren in programs are from 
settled-out families, not those in the camps and truly 
migrant. Still, an estimated 3040,000 migrants live in the 
Willamette Valley during: the summer; the average family 
size is nearly seven. ' 

The Intergroup Human Relations Commission of the State 
Board of Education has made suggestions for improving the 
schooling of migrants and, indeed, for all children. It has 
recommended improved textbooks for and about Mexican- 
Americans. It urged requirements changed for certifying 
teachers so that Spanish- or Russian-speaking adults can 
work with children, refusing teaching positions to prej- 
udiced people or to those- uninformed about the cultural 
backgrounds of the students they are to teach. And, it 
would require all schools to give much more attention in 
the curric ilum to the cultural backgrounds and contri- 
butions of minority groups. 

Existing State Programs. State agencies and groups that 
conduct programs directly or indirectly related to season- 
ally employed agricultural workers include Mie state depart- 
ments or divisions of Agriculture, Education, Employment, 
Health, Labor, Motor Vehicles, Welfare, and the Workmen's 
Compensation Board. 

County or area agencies include community action 
agencies. Farmers Home Administration and school 
districts. Community colleges arid other institutions of 
higher education, public and private, have been involved, as 
well "as the Farm Bureau Federation, growers' associations. 
Migrant Ministry (Oregon Council of Churches), United 
Farm Workers of Oregon, Oregon Rural Opportunities, 
Volunteers in Vanguard Action (VIVA), Catholic Welfare 
Agencies. Archdiocese of Portland, and Stella Maris House. 

Each agency or group, for all practical purposes, conducts 
its prograrn independently and is not required or called 
upon to coordinate its efforts with others engaged in 
prograrns related to the same clientele. As might be 
expected in such a situation, considerable conflict of 
interest and duplication of effort results. For example 
labor camps are officially inspected by local health officials, 
representatives of the State Health Division, the State 
Employrhent Service, the Bureau of Labor, and when 
federal funding is involved, by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and the Office of Economic Opportunity. Unofficial 
visits and inspections of camps are made by many other 
groups such as the United Farm Workers, the Migrant 
Ministry, Oregon Rural Opportunities, Volunteers in Van- 
guaid Action and others. Federal, state and county agencies 



have been assigned responsibility to administer certain pro- 
grams related to seasonally employed agricultural workers,, 
but it is a piece-meal approach witli little likelihood of 
making any lasting impact on the m Ay problems facing 
seasonal agricultural workers and their employers. 

In 1959 the legislature created a state Interagency Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor in an effort to provide some 
coordination of state agency work in this field. The 
committee was disbanded in 1968, Moreover, Oregon does 
not have substp.ntial legislation designed to protect equally 
the rights of the grower and his employees, and in turn the 
vital agricultural industry. 

Legislative protection for the farmworker since 1959 has 
provided for, among other tilings, licensing of farm labor 
: contractors and registration of crew leaders; minimum 
standards for housing and sanitation of farm labor camps; 
safety checks for vehicles transporting farmworkers to their 
place of employment; summer programs on education for 
migrants; notification of health officers prior to the opera- 
tion of a farm labor camp; employers* posting terms of 
V employrhent and providing workers with an itemized wage 
statement; limited extensions of workmen's compensation 
to agricultural workers. 

But legislation considered unfavorable to farmworkers since 
1961 has included restrictions on picketing of ligricultural 
production sites; exclusion of farmworkers from minimum 
wage statutes; and repeal of crew leader registration 
provisions- 
Legislation recommended by farmworker organi2ations, 
church groups, government agencies and others has 
included extending minimum wage and unemployment 
compensation coverage to agricultural workers; adopting 
more stringent child labor laws for farmworkers; reforming 
education aimed at aiding Spanish-speaking (and other 
rfon -English -speaking) children; insuring fair labor relations 
between farmer and farmworker; adopting field and farm 
labor camp standards comparable to Oregon's neighboring 
states; having the state assume responsibility for housing foi 
the people who harvest this state's crops. 

OREGON^ DECIMATED INDIAN POPULATION 

Dozens of Indian tribes of at least 14 distinct linguistic 
families at one time occupied Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. Collectively they represented two major and sharply 
different cultures: one east, the other west of the Cascade 
Mountains. 

Se^fiinomadic Plateau Indians from 25 distinct tribes ranged 
over the, dry uplands of Idaho and eastern Oregon and 
Washington, and at least 50 different tribes once lived along 
the rivers and bays of the Washington and Oregon coastal 
areas. 

After the coming ofv^hite people, however, disease, famine 
:md war decimated many of these tribes :md by 1880 most 
i^urviving Indians of the three-state ar.a were placed on 
reservations. 
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Today, Oregon has about 13.500 Indians, almost 4,000 of 
them on three reservations: Umatilla, Warm Springs, Burns 
Paiute. Members of the Cayuse, Umatilla, and Walla Walla 
tribes occupy the Umatilla reservation, while Warm Springs 
is the home of Warm Springs, Wasco, and Paiute tribes. 
These two major reservations, 653,000 acres altogether, are 
the homes of about 3600 Indians. The large Klamath 
Reservation, nearly a million acres in southern Oregon with 
about 2300 residents, was terminated as a trust area by 
Public Law 587 (enacted in 1954) in 1960. 

One hopeful experiment in Indian rehabilitation has begun 
in Oregon in the last few years. Large-scale planning for 
community improvement is under way on the Warm 
Springs Reservation, where the tribal council engaged a 
private company to prepare a- comprehensive plan that 
could be carried out over a two- or three-year period, with 
financial assistance from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs. In addition, the Division of Indian Health 
operates a major, health center on the reservation. But the 
most ambitious tribal enterprise yet Created is tourist- 
oriented Kah-nee-ta, a mineral springs resort on the 
reservation. Representing an investment of over $1 million, 
this complex of lodges, campsites, spring-fed swimming 
pools, riding trails, and fishing holes has become a mecca 
for West Coast vacationers. 

The apparent success of the Warm Springs experiment, 
however, is unique. Less than 200 miles away, 1 248 Indians 
reside on the Umatilla Reservation with an unemployment 
rate of 51 percent of the available labor force (compared to 
the Umatilla County unemployment rate of 6.2 percent), 
and a median family income of $ 1 ,1 18. Most Indians on the 
reservation have not gone beyond the ninth grade in school. 
The tribe is governed by a nine-member board of trustees 
elected by the tribal members. Tribal income is only 
$35,000, but efforts have been made to organize a Tribal 
Leasing Enterprise and a Tribal Farming Enterprise to 
develop the land and agriculture of the reservation and help 
the tribes learn better land management techniques. 

The other reservation in Oregon is quite small. Only 225 
Indians live on the Bums Paiute Reservation, governed by a 
tribal council of five persons elected to three-year terms by 
the tribe. Moreover, about 30 Indians live in Celilo Village 
on 30 acres of tribal land. Although thought by some to be 
oh a fourth reservation, the tribe remaining there is not 
organized as a govem mental entity. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs reports that education is one 
of the major concerns of Indian tribes, many families 
having fears and doubts about the value of present 
education?] opportunities for their children. In 1969 a U^S. 
Senate subcommittee reported that Indians attending some 
public schools in Oregon have a dropout rate of between 50 
and 80 percent, depending upon the geographical location 
of tribal groups. The average for all Indians in Oregon 
approaches 75 percent, and those gradu;iting between 1956 
and 1965 actuai'.y showed regression in grade point average 
in comparison with non-Indians. 

According to the subcommittee report, the number of 
suicide^ and alcoholics among the native population has 
greatly increased and termination of the Klamath Reser- 



vation has led to extreme social disorganization of that 
tribal group. The subcommittee's summary of its findings is 
included here to indicate problems faced by Oregon state 
and local govemments, and especially Oregon's school 
districts. . 



SUMMARY OF 
HISTORICAL FINDINGS 
ON INDIAN EDUCATION 

Policy Failure. The dominant policy of the federal government 
towards the American Indian has been one of coercive assimilation. 
The policy has resulted in: 

(1) The destruction and disorganization of Indian communities 
and individuals. 

(2) A desperately severe and self-perpetuating cycle of poverty 
for most^Indians. ( 

(3) The growth of a large, ineffective, and self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy which retards the elimination of Indian 
poverty. 

(4) A waste of federal appropriations. 

National AtUtudes. The coercive assimilation policy has had a strong 
n^ative influence on national attitudes. It has resulted in: 

(1) A nation that is massively unirtformed and misinformed 
about the American Indian, and his past and present. 

(2) Prejudice, racial intolerance, and discrimination towards 
Indians far more widespread and serious than generally 
recognized. 

Education Failure. The coercive assimilation policy has had dis- 
astrous effects on the education of Indian children. It has resulted 

in: 

(1) The classroom and the school becoming a kind of battle- 
ground where the Indian child attempts to protect his 
integrity and identity as an individual by defeating the 
purposes of the schod. 

(2) Schools which fail to understand or adapt to, and in fact 
often denigrate, cultural differences. 

(3) Schools which blame their own failures on the Indian 
student and reinforcp his defeTisiveness. 

(4) . Schools which fail to recognize the importance and validity 

of the Indian community. The community and child 
retaliate by treating the school as an alien institution. 

(5) A dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, negative self- 
image', low achievement, and, ultimately, academic failure 
for many Indian children. 

(6) A perpetuaucn of the cycle of poverty which undermines 
, the success of all other fedcj^al programs: 

Causes of the Policy Failure. The coercive assimilation policy has 
two pnmary historical roots: 

(1) A continuous desire to exploit, and expropriate, Indian land 
and physical resources. 

(2) A self-righteous intolerance of tribal communities and- 
cultural differences. 

Indian tducaiion: A National Tragedy A National Challenge, 
Report of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. Senate (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1969). 



PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN. YOUTH AND SENIOR 
CmZENS 

Child Welfare Needs. Oregon is concerned for itu children. 
Despite tbat concern, problems must be faced. Services are 
sometimes uncoordinated, inadequately financed and 
unevenly distributed. Supportive services (e.g.. homemaker 
or family counseling) which could help children remain at 
home are inadequate. Day care facilities are needed. 

Adoption agencies have difficulty finding homes lor chil- 
dren who corrie from minority races, who are older, or who 
have physical or mental handicaps. Many such children are 
denied the security of a loving home because^ families who 
want them cannot afford' to adopt them. Other children 
neglected or abandoned, picked up by the police, or 
discovered by neighbors, need emergency shelter care or 
foster care, but state funds are not always available. 

Oregon's child health program is basically sound, but 
shortages of trained personnel are acute. Too few public 
health nurses; for example, are employed throughout the 
state. 

Classroom services for trainable mentally retarded or 
developnientally disabled children are improving; still, more 
needs to be done. 

Oregon's juvenile courts formally handled over 1 1 ,500 cases 
in 1975, and perhaps. nearly four time$ that many inform- 
ally. Their jurisdiction extends to persons under 18 who 
have offended the law, are beyond their parents' control, 
display dangerous behavior, are runaways, or who are 
dependent, abandoned, neglected or abused. Only six of 
Oregon's 36 counties (Multnomah, Marion, Lane, Jackson, 
Klamath and Umatilla) have juvenile detention homes, so 
many juveniles must be held in jail. Washington County has 
a "home," but it is merely the third floor of the jail. Two 
of these counties (Marion and Umatilla) do, however, serve 
as regional centers offering contract services to a total of six 
other counties. 

Young Adults and the Ag^d. The problems of another 
minority have also taken on new and more difficult 
dimensions. The aged in Oregon are a growing force. The 
state is increasingly attractive to older people, and their 
overall numbers swell. 

The tendency of the aged to cluster together takes on 
special political meaning as they face the problems of 
inflation, steadily rising taxes, and risir\g costs of many 
services they need. To their problems are added those of 
that group of people in the last ten years before retirem^t. 
They see what lies ahead and tend to identify closely with 
problems and difficulties of those >vho are retired. 

The aged, often poor" in health and wealth, tend to increase 
welfare loads, crowd nursing homes, hospitals, and other 
public facilities, and add to the dilemma of state and local 
financing. Demands for services for the aged can only 
expand. Yet the aged, together with other blocks of voters. 



increasingly cast their votes against rising governmental 
costs. 

To all tliese social problems muit be added those of young 
adults, youth, and a broad category of people often called 
the disenchanted or the disaffected who view government 
with suspicion. Youth and young adults may continually be 
better educated and more mobile. They may be proponents/ 
of a new politics characterized by concern for foreign 
policy issues, environmental quality, more and better 
education, and institutional change to remove many social 
and economic disparities. 

Thus, Oregonians may expect large and growing blocks of 
voters substantially negative, nurtured and strengthened by 
bitterness and frustration. It may also have blocks substan- 
tially positive, looking for ways to rectify old wrongs and 
problems. Such groups may increasingly come into conflict 
and present difficult challenges for the makers of public 
policy. 

COPING WITH POVERTY THROUGH WELF A RE ^ 

The present welfare system dates at least to the 1930's 
when perhaps a third of ihe nation w^s thouglit ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-fed. Since the Social Security Act of 
1935 provided federal grants to states to help pay for 
assistance to needy individuals, public welfare in Oregon 
has been financed with both state and federal funds. Until 
1969, Oregon counties shared in the expenditures; then the 
state assumed the counties' share. Currently the federal 
government matches certain Oregon public assistance 
expenditures based on formulas varying up to 100 percent ■ 
of the administrative costs. 

Historically, public assistance has taken the form of ai;! to 
individuals whose needs could be related to categories, e.g., 
aged (65 and older), blind, disabled, and dependent 
children. Beginning in 1974, the federal Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program partially replaced the state 
programs of aid to the aged, blind, or disabled. The intent 
was to establish a single uniform system nationwide. 

The federal SSI payment standards, ^lowever, are lower 
than Oregon's welfare standards for adults. The SSI 
program itself is only a cash maintenance program. It has 
no provision for payment for special needs, special diets, or 
the many services necessary to maintain the aged, blind, or 
disabled in their own homes or in the community. Oregon 
welfare meets these needs through the Oregon Supple- 
mental Income Program (OSIP) which provides a monthly 
cash supplement to those who receive SSI. Oregon Public 
Welfare Division continues to administer the Title XIX 
program of medical assistance for the aged, blind, or 
disabled, and in addition provides a full range of adult 
services and special needs payments including major home 
repairs, moving costs (under certain conditions), home 
delivered meals, corrective shoes, repair or replacement of 
household equipment and furniture, medical diets, trans- 
portation, and payments for housekeepers and 
homemakers. 
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In addition to "OSIP, welfare in Oregon meets a broad range 
of basic needs through Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), 
Emergency Assistance, and Genera! Assistance programs. 
Oregon has no program of assistance to cover single, 
employable persons or childless, employable couples. 

Oregon's ADC program ranks about 11th highest in the 
nation with respect to the largest payment that can be 
made to a family of four to cover basic needs. As of July 
1975 the level of maximum payment to a family of four 
was $418, or a yearly total of $5,016. 

Often, as the subject of welfare has both political and 
emotional overtones, a state's ADC program is mistakenly 
evaluated in terms of its maximum money payment alone. 
Thh is done by comparing the yearly total of public 
assistance with the federal government's estimate of the 
poverty level for the working poor. Clearly, any meaningful / 
attempt to assess the standard of living of an ADC family 
must be based on consideration of all benefits received 
from all other programs for which the family qualifies. 

The Food Stamp Program has replaced food distribution 
programs in all Oregon counties. This pro-am of the Food 
and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Department of Agri: 
culture is administered by Oregon Public Welfare Division. 
All public assistance households are considered elij^ible to 
participate in the program. Certification for noi^public 
assistance households takes place through local welfare 
offices, and food stamps are purchased in local post offices, 
except in Multnomah, Lane and Coos counties where 
purchased through county operated sales offices. Certifi- 
cation for food stamps is determined by total household 
income and is based on need rather than/ categorical 
eligibility. The program is available to all needy persons, 
including families headed by working men. Nationally, food 
stamps go to some 13. million persons a y ear-about one in 
every 16 Americans. 

Public Welfare Division also administers the Title XIX 
program of medical assistance. Medical care and prescrip- 
tion drugs aire available to welfare recipients without charge 
through the doctor and pharmacy of their choice. Begin- 
ning in. 1974, medical benefits through welfare have 
included preventive medicine. Under Medicheck, dependent 
children under 21 are given early and periodic screening to 
assess physical and mental health, including physical 
growth, development, nutritional and immunization status. 
Periodic screenings are followed by diagi^osis (if treatable 
condition or disease is indicated) and treatment to prevent, 
correct, or alleviate the physical or mental problem. 

In addition to the benefits from these programs, the ADC 
family may participate in other programs such as low-cost 
or subsidized housing programs or the WIC / (Women, 
Infants and Children) nutrition supplement program with- 
out any loss of assistance or food stamp benefits. Moreover, 
earnings may supplement basic assistance grants. Welfare 
mothers or fathers working outside the home for some part 
of the year may disregard the first $30 and one-third of the 
remainder of gross earnings in computing the grant. Basic 



work expenses, including transportation and child care are 
also allowed, as are mandatory payroll deductions, before 
the earnings are used to reduce the need for public 
assistance. Earnings of children attending school are not 
taken into consideration in determining the amount of 
assistance paid. 

HUMAN RESOURCE PROGRAMS: THE SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

State government's social services are programs aimed at 
specific people and their social problems. Social services zxe 
designed to protect, rehabilitate, care for, or hold in 
custody those who cannot without assistance cope with the 
dem;inds of society. Such programs are increasingly being 
viewed as related functions in ther; selves distinguishable 
from other major state activities such as regulating or 
promoting economic activity, /managing and developing 
state resources, or providing services and facilities for 
general public convenience. 

Social services^ include programs of employment and man- 
power tralnmg, vocational rehabilitation, welfare, civil, 
rights, mental health, corrections, jid various services to 
the deaf and blind. Each of these programs deals directly 
with peoole and their social problems. Some are presently 
organized as separate departments under the Governor. 
Others are under the supervision of the, Bureau of Labor or 
independent boards and commissions. 

Education is not included because it his been governed and 
operated in a distinctive way over a long period of time and 
traditionally has been considered a large and unique 
element of government activity by itself. Programs con- 
cerned with public health, ■ employment standards, 
industrikl safety, and injury compensation also have a 
relation to the social services, but are primarily regulatory 
or compensatory, rather than direct service. 

Evolving Role of the Social Services. Most social' service 
agencies originally were created as separate agencies of 
government to perform distinct, ongoing, day-to-day func- 
tions, not to grasp and solve emerging social problems 
together. Ideas about what service programs can and must 
do, however, are radically changing. With federal money 
feeding* such programs, a sense of urgency and rising 
expectations encourage each to respond . .. but separately. 

An employment service was established to perform the 
separate routine function of matching employees with 
employers. Now more than half of its resources are directed 
toward solving the job and training problems of the 
disadvantaged. 

Vocational Rehabilitation was established to provide per- 
sonalized employment and training services and counseling 
for the physically handicapped and for mentally handi- 
capped persons not institutionalized. The program also 
addresses its'elf to the psychologically handicapped, who 
m*ay include released prisoners, released mental patients, 
and drug and alcohol addicts VTho have been through 
treatment. 
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Welfare was established to perform the distinct, routine 
function of providing minimum living allowances and care 
for persons dependent upon the community. Now the 
program engages^ in major rehabilitation efforts to help 
people get off welfare and gain independence, through 
counseling, education and training. 

State Community Services administers federal grf nt pro- 
grams to mobilize human and financial resources of the 
state to combat poverty. Services include identifying 
problems and concerns of the disadvantaged, i*«'e loping 
active inydvemcnt of leaders from a variety of puSlics to 
seek solutions, and providing technical assistance to 
agencies and programs dealing with poverty. 

Corrections originally emphasized the job of keeping 
criminal offenders in custody, in order to punish them and 
protect society: Now the corrections system is engaged in a 
vast program of treatment and rehabilitation, and is looking 
at early detection and prevention methods for reducing 
criminal offenses. 

The mental health program was established to coordinate 
activities at five state hospitals treating mental illn'jss and 
mental retardation.* Now the goal is to promote mental 
health and reduce the negative consequences of mental or ^ 
emotional distu^bdnJes, mental retardation and other 
developmental disabilities, and alcoholism and drug abuse. 
Not many years ago, the mentally ill and mentally retarded, ' 
had little to look forward to other than a lifetime 
commitment t(^ distant institutions. The outlook for 
persons having problems with alcohol or drugs was even 
more grim. For them, the future held little more promise 
than a succession of jail terms. No matter what the 
affliction, prevailing negative social attitudes and limited 
state and local resources dictated that these people be 
removed from society-that they be "put away." Today, 
the outlook is far brighter. Through the development of 
new treatment procedures and enlightened public support, 
a broad range of services is available to those in need, and 
increasingly in local commu;iities. 

The Department of Human Resources. Faced with mount- 
ing social concerns and limited funding, the 1971' legislature^ 
souglit a new way to bring order to the fragmented human 
services programs. It created the Department of Human 
Resources to consist of existing social service agencies and 
two new ones. Health and Children !s Services were added to 
Welfare, Employment, Mental Health, Corrections, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation to consolidate, coordinate and 
enable individuals in. need to achieve the highest level of 
independence their capabUities would allow. 

The assignment gi^^n the new Department was enormous.; 
It was asked to change more than 100 years of tradition in 



•Hospitals treating mental or emotional disturbances; Dammasch 
State Hospital in Wilsonville, Eastern Oregon Hospital and Training 
Center in Pendleton, and Oregon State Hospital in Salem. Treatment 
and training for mentally retarded and developmentally disabled 
persons: Columbia Park Hpspltal and Training Center in The Dalles, 
Eastern- Or^on Hospital and Training Center in Pendleton, and 
Fairview Hospital and Training Center in Salem. 
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a brief span of time. It was to unclutter the complexity of 
human programs creating difficulty for the state. In short, 
it was to do four basic things. 

First, the Department was to provide programs that would 
prevent people from becoming dependent, becoming ill, 
disabled, or otherwise in need of government social services. 

Second, when people do become dependent, the Depart- 
ment must provide services to restore that-* person to 
independence. 

Third, if the Department is unable to restore a person to 
self-sumciency, it is to provide an adequate and decent 
standard of U^ing, such as for the elderly to live their 
retireinent years in dignity. 

Fou'i'th, the Department is to provide leadership and 
administration of alhthe programs. 

To provide these setrvices, the legislature dedicated more 
than 25 percent of the employees of state government to 
work on the problems of the mentally and socially 
handicapped, and committed more than $600 million each 
^/year to fund some 250 programs to benefit one in every 
fourOregonians. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

People who read newspapers need little reminder of the 
issues of law enforcement. Many of the serious domestic 
problems of American life— race relations, juvenile 
delinquency, strikes, protest marches-have involved ten- 
sions between law enforcement officials and other citizens^ 
These problems are likely to continue and even grow in 
coming decades. 

Some citizens have come to the defense of police and **law 
and order*' after observing rising crime rates, growing 
disrespect for law and police, demonstrations of civil 
disobedience, and outbreaks of civil disorder and riots. 
Other citizens complain , that police lack appreciation for 
the Constitution and violate individual rights of privacy and 
protest. They charge that police are unable to relate to 
minorities, youth or tlie poor; are poorly trained, poorly 
educated and insensitive. 

Behind such debate, one fact stands out and maybe agreed 
upon by both sides. Police performance needs to be 
imprS^ed. The role of the police may have to be a new one 
more appropriate to modem life, one combining roles of 
constitutional lawyer, sociologist, public relations person 
and highly trained enforcement official. Upgrading the 
quality of local l^w enforcement officials has been the 
thrust^ of recent federal and state government action in 
response to law enforcement problems. 

The State*s Role in Law Enforcement. Responsibility for 
criminal law enforcement in America traditionally has been 
in the hands of local officials. City and county police are 
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responsible for apprehending criminals: loL:al district 
attorneys in each county prosecute criminal cases. 

Nowhere in government, except perhaps in education, is 
there greater public cunscnsue^' for keeping a function under 
local control than in law enfotcement. State interference in 
local law enforcement is suspect, and federal interference 
eljiils-'nigKtmares of a totalitarian national police force. 
Except for a small number of crimes designated ^ls 
interstate and under the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment, the FBI is limited to investigating and to assisting 
local police in their efforts. The State Police in Oregon 
generally confines itself to highway patrol and enforcement 
of fish and game laws, unless called in by local police 
officers on criminal matters. 

Because criminal law enforcement is a local matter, some 
insistent problems inevitably How from tlie fragmenteii. 
uneven nature of a locally controlled function. Multitudes 
of small police forces operate within the small jurisdiction 
of their own cities or counties. Cooperation of these units 
usually is informal and often inadequate. Great variations 
exist in quality, experience and training of police officers 
among jurisdictions, with many officers in rural and 
small-town areas poorly trained and poorly paid. 

Althougli crime does not recognize jurisdictional lines, 
government does. Oregonians therefore are left with hun- 
dreds of small, fragmented local police jurisdictions, and 
with a great reluctance on the part of state government to 
force coordination of a binding set of state standards on 
local police units. Faced with domestic problems associated 
with the issues of law enforcement, however, both federal 
and state governments have had no alternative but to assist 
local governments in improving the qualifications of tlieir 
police officers, to encourage local coordination and to 
provide needed central services. Federal and state efforts on 
behalf of law enforcement doubtless will be in the direction 
of assuming more active leadership roles in upgrading local 
government police units, improving central services (such as 
crime laboratories and criminal identification systems) and 
providing training for local police. ) 

The federal role basically is to pre Adc money and insist 
upon coordination in its use. The state's role is to set 
standards for local police, provide central services and 
training, and to dispense federal and state funds to local 
police units so as to improve interunit coordination, in 
addition, the state takes on the broader function of 
clarifying relationships between law enforcement and social 
aspects of crime control, and developing a coordinated 
program involving both types of agencies and both levels of 
government. 

The State Police, in addition to serving as slate govern- 
ment's law ent'orcement agency, provides crime laboratory 
and identification services to local governments, train local 
police officers, and assist local police in major disorders or 
emergencies at the request of local otTicials. 

The Board of Police Standards and Tramin^;. created to 
advise and recommend minimum standards and training 
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requirements for newly hired local police officers in all but 
the smallest jurisdictions, now has authority lo set qualifi- 
cations and Uaiiiiiig Standards. The Board represents state 
and local law enforcement officials, local government 
officials and private citizens, although its focus is limited to 
setting standards for law enforcement officials. 

The Law Enforcement Councii. The Law Enforcement 
Council is the supervisory and policy body for guiding 
criminal justice staff and districts. It rules on proposed 
plans, projects and programs; establishes goals and prior- 
ities; and develops recommendations tor improving the 
state's criminal justice system. 

The lack of police services in some rural, small town and 
newly incorporated suburban areas of the state is as serious 
a problem as is the low quality of existing police services in 
other areas. The state migfet assist in providing more law 
enforcement personnel to these areas by using its authority 
to enforce standards locally, by deploying State Police to 
perform local law enforcement ort i contract basis, by 
encouraging small political subdivisions to contract with 
larger adjacent local jurisdictions for police services, or 
perhaps even by directly contributing state financial aid. 

The Slate's role in upgrading local police quality can involve 
setting higlier qualification standards; broadening present 
standards of coverage to include small jurisdictions now 
excluded; providing broader and deeper state training 
services for local jurisdiction to use voluntarily; establishing 
compulsory .state-sponsored training for all local police 
officers through a State Police Academy or similar institu- 
tion; or, ultimately, even directly allocating federal and 
state funds to local police units for salary increases, locally 
conducted training efforts, or local purchase of equipment 
and supporting services. 

The Law Enforcement Council stands with broad perspec- 
tive over the issues of law enforcement. It is organized to 
provide a grasp of the inteirelations between the social 
. causes of crime and the tough challenges of law enforce- 
ment. It studies, plans and develops prcjj.rams that 
hopeftilly can bridge the gap between those who demand 
law and order at the expense of justice, and those who 
demand justice at the expense of law and order. 



THE ISSUES OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

In 1970. for the first time in Oregon's histor>\ a group of 45 
professionals from the four major disciplines of the criminal justice 
system met to explore the malfunctioning of the system and to try 
to establish some priorities which would bring about changes. The 
purpose would be to determine how the four disciplines-police, 
judiciary, prosccutinij attorneys, and corrections administrators- 
could work together more successfully toward crime prevention, the 
protection of society, and rehabilitation of offenders. 

The workshop, sponsored by the Jackson l-oundation and PorUand 
Community College, resulted in agreement on the following list of 
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priorities for improving Oregon's total criminal justice system. They 
arc listed here to provide an overview of the issues with which 
Oregon citizens will be involved in the coming decade. 

(1) Trovide noncriminal alternatives to all segments of the criminal 
justice system, and support a redefinition of crimes so as to remove 
cextain types of problems from the system, such xs minor traffic 
ofTenses,"the Chronic alcoholic, the drug user,>tc. 

(2) Improve communicntions between the courts, corrections 
system, district attorneys and police. 

(3) Allow fingerprinting of juveniles. 

(4) Promote citizen awareness of the criminal justice system, and 
involve the field of education, beginning at the elementary level, to 
hdp bring aoout thU awaien^^. 

(5) Authorize prosecution by information as an alternative to grand 
jury indictment. 

(6) Eliminate bait as a matter of right,, and authorize the courts to 
have discretion on the question of bait on appeal. / 

(7) Unify the court system by establishing a one-level system of trial 
courts instead of the present two- and three-level system. 



OREGON S CRIMINAL CODE 

Oregon has been part of a major nationwide criminal law 
reform movement, as evidenced by passage of a Criminal 
Code in 1971, the product of three years of concerted 
effort by the Oregon Criminal Law Revision Commission. 
The* new code encompasses departures from previous law 
that range from minor modifications to major policy 
changes. Among these departures, the new code (effective 
January 1972) provides that teachers may use reasonable 
force to maintain order. It defines criminal trespass and 
empowers school authorities to order persons misusing 
school premises to leave or be arrested for trespassing. It 
repeals prohibition of minors smoking in public. It clarifies 
the definition of loitering and prohibits loitering in or near 
school buildings or grounds. Among the more polemic 
changes the commission recommended were the abolition 
of criminal penalties for adultery, lewd cohabitation, 
seduction and private consensual homosexual condugt 
between adults; the approval of reasonable mistake as to 
the female's age as a defense to statutory rape; the repeal of 
the M'Naghten Rule as a test for legal insanity and adoption 
of the Model Penal Code's somewhat broader definition; a 
new concept of criminal assault which requires the inten- 
tional or reckless infliction of actual physical injury on 
another; and abrogation of degrees of murder. - 

Two other significant policy changes involved gambling and 
obscenity. The sections on gambling focused on the 
professional, exploitative kind of conduct but did not 
prohibit the "friendly social game." The obscenity sections 
make no attempt at controlling material that is dispensed to 
or consumed by adults, but do try to define carefully the 
legal limits of permissible materials for minors or public 
displays of nudity or sex for advertising purposes. 

Under provisions of Section I Article IV of the Oregon 
Constitution, however, a referendum petition was subse- 
quently filed with the Secretary of State. On 5 November 
1974, Measure 13 passed 393,743 to 352.958, making it a 
crime to conduct live sex shows, distribute obscene material 
or provide sexual contact for a fee. 
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The 1975 Legislative Assembly then passed a bill to exempt 
school, museum and public library employees from 
prosecution for violating the so-called obscenity measure. 

But probably the most notable aspects of the new code, 
and a major concern of the Commission, were the grading 
and sentencing provisions which employ an offense classifi- 
cation system. Each offense, excepting the noncriminal 
**violation," is classified as a felony or misdemeanor under 
an A, B, C format, according to the seriousness of the 
crime. The grading and classification of offenses was the 
final step in the drafting of the specific crimes to ensure 
that differences in their gravity were appropriately con- 
sidered and thai similar penalties would attkch for similar 
\ offenses. 

The code contains 181 fewer crimes than the previous law. 
Of the 181 deleted, 34 Would be repealed outright with no 
comparable statute reenacted, and the other 147 crimes 
would be covered by new. Comparable provisions elimina-^ 
ting needless distinctions and redundant sections by con- 
solidating similar offenses. 

Substantive changes in tb*; proposed code were set forth in 
a new format designed t j present the provisions as clearly 
and simply as possible. Everyday language is used vydi^rever 
possible, and temls intended to have fixed legal ^irieanings 
are fully defined. The liberal use of definitions in each 
article permits a shorter and less complicated statement of 
the elements comprising each statutory offense. FmalJy-the 
code does not contain^procedural provisions. | 

THE COURTS OF OREGON 

The Oregon Constitution authorizes a Supreme Court and 
"such other courts as may from time to- time be created by 
law." The law provides rules by which society governs itself 
in two ways: to settle disputes between citizens and to 
prosecute offenses against the public. The origins of both 
our civil and criminal law are found in the English and 
American common law, consisting of the stream of court 
decisions defining the rights and duties of individuals in 
their relationships with others and with the sovereign. 
Alongside this body of common law has evolved a separate 
system of statutory enactments. 

All courts of the Oregon state court system except the 
Oregon Tax Court administer both civil an*'! criminal law. 
Neither municipal courts nor administrative tribiinals are an 
integrated part of the Oregon judicial system, ahhough 
appeals from their decisions may be brought in the 
appropriate state court. The civil lavv has devfloped both 
from case law and statutory sources, while the basic 
criminal law in Oregon is entirely statufoiy. 

Crimes are divided into two categories: felonies, where the 
penalty provided may be a penitentiary sentence of one 
year or more, and misdemeanors, where the possible 
sentence is only a fine, time in the local jail or otherwise 
less than for felonies. Minor infractions, such as offenses 
against certain city ordinances and most traffic violations. 
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usually are not designated as crimes. A person charged with 
a crime may, prior to trial, either be released on his or her 
owh recognizance or held pending the posting of security to 
ensure his or her appearance. , 

Appeals may generally be made from decisions of justice of 
the peace courts, municipal courts and some administrative 
tribunals to the circuit court for retrial or examination of 
the record. Appeals may be taken from final orders in 
circuit court and in some cases from administrative agencies 
and, commencing January 1977, from district courts to the 
Court of Appeals and in some civil cases to the Supreme 
Court. Generally, actions at law can be appealed to the 
Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court only on questions 
of law, such as an alleged erroneous ruling by the trial 
judge. In equify cases the appellate court can make 
different findings of fact from the record. Criminal convic- 
tions may be appealed by the defendant and certain rulings 
in criminal cases may be appealed by the prosecution on 
limited grounds. Trial court decisions may be affirmed, 
reversed or modified. Some reversed cases are remanded to 
the lower court for a new trial. 

The Oregon Constitution directs that all state judges be 
elected to serve for six-year terms and that judges shall 
retire at the end of the calendar year in which they reach 
75 years of age. The legislature is empowered by the 
Oregon Constitution to establish a lower retirement age not 
under 70 years, but has not done so. Incompetency, 
corruption, malfeasance or delinquency in office are 
grounds for removal. Involuntary retirement of judges for 
physical or mental incapacity may be accomplished by a 
proceeding before a special commission. A judge may 
voluntarily retire for similar reasons. 

A Commission on Judicial Fitness investigates complaints 
from any person concerning the conduct of a judge. The 
Commission may hold hearings and make recommendations 
to the Supreme Court- regarding such complaint. If a judge 
is found to be unfit, the Supreme Court- may censure, 
suspend or remove him or her from office. 

The Supreme Court. The Oregon Supreme Court with seven 
justices is the highest court in the state, exercising 
jurisdiction over cases appealed to it from the circuit court 
and having original jurisdiction in mandariius, quo warranto 
and habeas corpus. If a question or dispute arises as to 
which appellate court shall hear an appeal, the Supreme 
Court shall summarily determine whether it or the Court of 
Appeals shall hear the case. The SupreniC Court has 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction in . cases involving real 
property, contracts, torts, appeals from the Tax Court, and 
all other appeals from circuit courts except those in which 
the Court of Appeals has jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
may consent to hear an appeal from the Court of Appeals. 
The question is put to the Supreme Court by a Petition for 
Review. 

Oregon law confers on the Supreme Court general admin- 
istrative authority and supervision over the courts of the 
state. It may make rules and orders in aid of this power, but 
cannot make rules of procedure.The Court's administrative 



and supervisory functions are exercised for the Court by 
the Chief Justice through the State Court Administrator. . 

The Court of Appeals. The Court of Appeals with six judges 
is the second highest court in the state. It has exclusive 
jurisdiction over cases appealed from the circuit court in 
criminal, post-conviction, habeas corpus and extradition 
matters; probate; domestic relations; adoptions and juvenile 
matters; appeals from government agencies, except for cases 
tried in the Tax Court as stated previously. A case heard in 
the Court of Appeals may be considered for review by the 
Supreme Court upon petition. 

The, Oregon Tax Court. The Oregqn Tax Court is a court of 
statewide jurisdiction with headquarters in the State 
Library Building in Salem. Court is usually held in Salem, 
but it frequently sits in the county where the taxpayer in 
the case resides or where the property in question is 
located. No juries are involved and the procedure is the 
same as in equity cases. 

The judge of the court is elected on a statewide basis, and 
the court haj the same powers as the circuit courts, except 
it hears and has exclusive jurisdiction of state cases 
involving personal income taxes, corporate excise and 
income taxes, timber taxes, real and personal property 
taxes, and inheritance and gift taxes. The statutes also pro- 
vide for two divisions of the court, the regular division and 
the small claims division. No other type of case is heard in 
the Tax Court. 

Circuit Courts. The circuit courts are the state trial courts 
of general jurisdiction. The 70 (as of April 1977) circuit 
judges in Oregon are deployed in 20 judicial districts. The 
busiest district is Multnomah County with 18 judges. The 
least busy is Lake County with one judge. That judge serves 
extensively in other districts. Circuit courts have unlimited 
monetary jurisdiction in civil matters and hear bothllaw and 
equity cases. Felony cases are tried only in circuit courts, 
although arraignments and preliminary hearhigs in felony 
cases are conducted in the district courts. 

Circuit judges have probaie jurisdiction in all but six 
counties and juvenile jurisdiction in all but eight counties. 
Circuit judges are frequently assigned to other judicial 
districts by the Supreme Court. The Multnomah and 
Marion county districts have separate domestic relations 
departments, and Multnomah County has a separate pro- 
bate department. Proceedings in the circuit court are 
reported by'^court reporters who prepare written transcripts 
of trials for appellate purposes. 

District Courts. The 24 counties "A'ith district courts have 
48 judges. Jurisdiction is limited to S3, 000 (as of January 
1977) in civil cases and to misdemeanors (including all 
traffic) and criminal jurisdiction over crimes punishable by 
fines up to S3,000 and imprisonment of one year or less. 
District courts also hear small claims cases where the parties 
appear without lawyers. ^n addition, the district ju'S^^ 
conduct preliminary hearings in felony matters, which may 
result in binding over the accused to the grand jury for a 
possible circuit court trial. 



OREGON CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT COURT BOUNDARIES 
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Circuit Courts by Judicial District: circled number within • 
District Courts: shaded counties 




DISTRICT COURT SHADING AS OF 11-76 



*Where is @ ? in July 1967, (Ts) (Crook, Deschutes, Jefferson) was dropped, and its three counties Joined (jl) (then 
Gilliam, Grant, Sherman, Wheeler). Sherman then moved into(7); the six counties remaining became Qj) . 



District courts h^ve the foUovving numbers of judges: 
Multnomah, 12; Marion, three; Clackamas, two; Lane, five; 
Jackson, two; Washington, three; Douglas, two; Coos, two; 
Josephine, two; Klamath, two. The other district courts 
have one judge each. Each district court serves a single 
county; except forja new court created in 1975 whose 
judicial district incliides both Union and Wallowa counties. 

Justice Courts. The justice of the peace, remnant of 
territorial days when eaclj precinct of the state was entitled 
to a "JP" court, presided over a court with limited civil 
($1,000), small claims ($500) and vHrninal (traffic and 
some misdemeanors) jurisdiction. Justice courts, like 



district courts, may.not try the title to real property. 

Justice courts still exist in only 45 (as of January 1977) 
communities in Oregon. County commissioners have the 
power to establish and abolish justice court district bound* 
afies. Only a few of the justices of the peace in Oregon are 
lawyers. Justices of tlie peace are not men;bers of the 
Judical Conference described hereafter. 

Municipal Courts. Each city in Oregon, except Portland, has 
a municipal court, authorized under the home rule charter 
of the municipality but controlled \:. some procedural 
aspects by state law. 
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The procedure, formality and status of these courts vary 
gieally. Many small cities combine the functions of 
municipal judge with those of recorder, treasurer or other 
oflicial in one person. Few municipal judges are elected. 
Most are appointed by the common council. Only a relative 
few have legal backgrounds. Only one municipal ;:ourt, 
Salem, has a full-time judge. 

The primary function of municipal courts is to hear and 
decide cases involving city ordinance violations, which are 
variously classed as criminal or civil matters, and carry 
minor penalties. Salaries and duties of murucipal judges are 
determined by the n^unicipality. Cities are required to 
select juries according lo circuit court procedure. Municipal 
court judges are not members of the Judicial Conference. 



Judicial Confevence. There was formerly a Judicial Council 
in Oiegon, but it was dissolved by the 1971 legislature. Its 
task had been to study the judicial system and make 
recommendations for legislative improvements. The Judicial 
Conference is an organization created by statute consisting 
of all the state appellate, tax, circuit and district judges. Its 
purpose is to study and recommend changes in the state's 
judicial system and to conduct educational programs and 
workshops for the judges. After the Judicial Council was 
abolished, the Judicial Conference became more active in 
study of the system and in making recommendations for 
changes. Most of the research, discussion and work of the 
Conference is accomplished by its 14 standing committees. 



THE COURTS OF OREGOR^ 



ERIC 



SUPREME COURT 
7 Justices 



Petition for Review 



COURT OF APPEALS 
6 Judges 



(reviews of orders in 
contested cases) 



fAX COURT 
1 Judge • 



CIRCUIT COURTS 
70 Judges* 



7 



A[)f)c?tilf 

by new trial or by review of law 

/ 

(review of orders in other 
than contested cases) 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
STATE AGENCIES 



DISTRICT COURTS 
48 Jijclgcs 



[ 



JUSTICE I 
C OURTS ) 



MUNICIPAL. 
COURTS 



COUNTY 
COURTS 



*a.> of April 19:^7 



Discretionary original jurisdiction in mandamus, 
quo warranto and habeas corpus proceedings; 
appellate jurisdiction in cases involving real prop- 
erty, contracts, torts, appeals from the Tax Couft, 
and in all other appeals in which the Court of 
Appeals does not have jurisdiction 

Exclusive appellate jurisdiction in criminal, post- 
conviction and habeas corpus; probate; domestic 
relations, adoptions and juvenile matters; appeal of 
cases where government agency is a party except 
'rom the Oregon Tax Court 



I General trial and limited appellate jurisdiction 



I Limited jurisdiction trial courts and tribunals 



10 county courts with judicial functions in probate 
and/or juvenile (justice, municipal and county 
court judges are not members of ^he judicial 
conference) 
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State Ccuft Administrator. The State Court Administrator 
is responsible to the two appellate courts for the admin- 
istrative^ processing of cases on appeal; publishing decisions 
of the appellate courts; adrninistering records, dockets, 
facilities, personnel and fiscal matters; and other aspects of 
appellate court administration. The Administrator also 
assists the Supreme Qourt with bar examinations and 
admissions of new attorneys, maintains the Supreme Court 
. roster of attorneys, assists in disciplinary matters and 
performs other liaison with the Board of Gove'Aiors and the 
bar committee. The Administrator is also responsible for 
preparing and administering the budget for the two 
appellate courts and for those costs of the trial courts that 
are paid by the state, which are primarily the salaries and 
travel expenses of the judges. 

V 

Another and separate role of the State Court Administrator 
is assistant to the Chief Justice and the Supreme Court in 
supervising the state court system in Oregon. This part of 
the Administrator's job is primarily a service to the trial 
courts and trial judges. Pursuant to instructions from the 
Chief Justice, the Administrator arranges for assignment of 
trial judges to other jurisdictions and for appointment of 
pro tempore judges as needed. The Administrator also 
manages the statistical reporting system for all courts in the 
state, represents the cou-its on numerous boards and 
committees at both state and national leVeK and secures 
federal grants for new, innovative court development 
projects. 

Another major responsibility is serving as Executive Secre- 
tary to the Oregon Judicial Conference, In such position 
the State Court Administrator is responsible for planning 
and coordinating the annual mt^eting of the Conference, 
supplying the staff and othcr\ ' working with the Con- 
ference committees thr. mgliont the year and coordinating 
the several judicial etIwcatioiK j)i]blic n^'.iiions and other 
programs of the Conference. 

Minor Court Rules Cofiimittee- The o\ Court Rules 
Committee plays an iniportart part in ilic administration of 
the lower courts. It recommends a bail schedule for traffic, 
boating, and game and fish law violations and recommends 
rules for the conduct of cases involving such offenses. It 
consists of 13 members appointed jointly by the Chief 
Justice, the Governor, the Oregon State Bar, ,ind the 
statutes (which name seven representatives of various 
agencies). 

THE NEED FOR LOCAL PUBLIC DEFENDERS 

Increased volume of judicial business if all indigents 
(whether accused of a felony or misdemeanor) were 
provided counsel at public expense, burdens upon the local 
bar if it were to provide such counsel, burdens upon 
counties and municipalities if they were required to 
reimburse counsel for such services, anJ quality of tlie 
defense which would be afforded the accused are all 
considerations which have led to recommendations for 
appointing iocal public defenders throughout the state. 
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One public defender could be appointed for each judicial 
district with authority to appoint as many assistants as 
justified by statistics on the ratio of crimes to population. 
In the more populous districts the local public defender 
would have a full-time job; in the more remote areas, a 
part-time job. The local public defender could be appointed 
by and responsible to a Public Defender Committee to 
insulate him or her from potential influences. From a list 
nominated by the presiding circuit judge in the area to be 
served, tl\e appointment would be for a four-year term 
renewable at the pleasiw-e of the committee, the appointee 
to be removed for cause\only. 

Furthermore, the local \public defender would represent 
indigent defendants at aU stages of the criminal proceed- 
ings, including retrial, except direct appeal to the Oregon 
Supreme Court. (The state public defender would continue 
his or her representation on the Supreme Court level and In 
post-conviction proceedings.) He or she would be a state 
officer with funds appropriated by the legislature and the 
county or municipality involved, and would have the 
authority to appoint as many investigators as needed. 

Finally, courts would have the latitude of appointing local 
counsel if the situation warrants it and courts would not be 
limited to the exclusive use of the local public defender. 



improving education 

Education has traditionally been considered a separate and 
unique element of government activity in this country. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1954 (Brown v. 
Board of Education) recognized that 

Today, education is perhaps the most important function ot' state 
and local govemments. Compulsory school attendance: laws and tiic 
great expenditures for education both demonstrate our recognition 
of the importance of education t6 our democratic society.... It is the 
very foundation of good citizenship.... In these days, it is .doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must 
be made available to all on equal terms. 

Making educational opportunities available to all in Oregon 
on equal terms by means of "a uniform and general system 
of comrr:on schools" has likewise historically meant facing 
problems. Each school year brings new questions., .and 
old ones. Reduced to one, they equal: //ow.^ How can 
government-federal, state or local-assure equal education 
opportunities? 

As one effort to deal with new or emerging problems 
confronting public school education since 1969, Gallup 
education polls have been conducted to help alert school 
officials to public reaction to programs and policies and to 
serve as a national benchmark against which local attitudes 



' may be measured. Respondents have been asked each yeur 
to cite the most important problems of the public sc^^ools 
in their own communities. 

In six of the seven surveys, including 1975, the problem 
most frequently mentioned has been 'lack of discipline." 
Approximately one person in four names discipline as the 
most important problem. 

'*Crime" (vandalism, stealing, etc.) reatned the top ten for 
the first time in 1975, ranking eighth. "Dririk'ng" iuse ^f 
alcohol) was mentioned by enougli respondents to establish 
a new category, although it did not make the top ten. 

Findings in 1975 compared with those in 1969 (the first 
survey) brought to light a significant drop in the number 
who said *'lack of proper facilities" is a major problem in 
their ^ ! schools. 

Below, in order of mentions, is the lop ten- problems of 
the public schools as a sample of how the public saw them 
in 1975: 

1 . Lack of discipline 

2. Integral ion/segrega lion/busing 

• 3. Lick pf proper financial support 

4. Difficulty of gelling "goi)d'' teachers 

5. Size of school/classes 

6. Use of drugs 

7. Poor curriculum 

8. Crime/vandalism/slealing 

9. Lack of proper facilities 
10, Pupils' lack of interest 

What are Oregonians doing to meet snmc of these and other 
problems'? 

EQUALIZING OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Discipline. As a result of Oregon law the Depart n\ent of 
Education has prepared and distributed to all public 
schools minimum standards for pupil conduct and dis- 
cipline, and public school districts are directed by ih'i 
law to adopt rules of pupil conduct and discipline which 
comply with these minimum standards. 

Oregon Administrative Rules the Slate Board of Lducalion 
adopted in 1972 are accompanied by model codes which 
not only suggest student rights in each area (e.g., dress and 
grooming, motor vehicles) but also suggest expected 
student responsibilities which relate to those rights. 

Integra(tioi:/Segregat:on. Although problems associated with 
the eradication of racial isolation are not as critical in 
Oregon as in many other states, the related problem of 
providing equal education few all children is one schciols 
must deal with. At one time, providing equal opportunity 
^.^jueaui treating all students alike in terms of how and what 
they were expected to learn. Thus. sland;iidi/ed curricula, 
textbooks, tests and tcacfiing techniciues hecaiiie a way ol 
life in most public schools. With univcisal oducaticjii. 



however, came gradual recognition that there are perhaps as 
many ways to learn as there are learners; that equal 
opportunity can be provided only through differing oppor- 
turiitics designed to meet differing needs of students; that 
to limit opportunities for '^formal" or organized learning to 
one context-traditional classroom teaching-is to limit the 
future for those -wno cannot profit from this type of 
instruction. Alfernative programs now have become ways to 
ends. 

Equalizing School Support. One fundamental cause of. 
inequities existing in educational opportunities is the 
traditional concept of local control. The primary source ot 
income for financing schools is local property tax. Each 
district determines how much it will spend on its schools. 

The amount of property evaluation (tme cash value) per 
student based on 1974-75 Oregon Department of Edu- 
cation data varies from a low of $24,038.20 to a high of 
$943,639.00. Even with application of slate and, in most 
cases, county equali/.ation programs, the tax vote for '-12 
programs varies from a low of $4.04 per S 1 .000 to a higli of 
S28.42 per SI, 000. Thus, someone with a $20,000 home 
would pay a property tax for the K-12 program from a low 
in one district of $80.80 to a higli in another dist/ict of 
$568.40. 

The amount of money districts spend for the education of 
their students varies fri m a low of $763.06 per student to a 
high of $5,48^ .00. A more valid comparison may be seen in 
those districts with over 1,000 students. In this category 
the lowest expenditure per student is $945.96 and the 
highest is 51,560,08. 

Legislative attempts in ^973 to equali/e the school tax 
burden through' a system of statewide financing failed at 
the polls. The legislature, however, has been successful in 
raising the level of state financing from approxiniately 17 
percent to 30 percent. 

Within the last few years suits have been brought in six 
states- Illinois, Michigan, California, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Virginia-aimed at requiring stales in siphon some tax 
revenues from wealthier areas into poorer schools. Parents 
of seven Chicago school children challenged the constitu- 
tionality of Illinois' system of financing education primarily 
from real Estate taxes. They contended that money spent 
per ::hild in the' poorer Chicago districts was less than 
three-fourths the amount spent in districts with higher 
piop?rty values, this despite an attempt by the state to 
compensate poor school districts with nn)ney from the 
state treasury. The U.S. Supreme Court ruled, however, 
that it m)u\d be almost impossible for courts tt) work out a 
tormula to make all state schools roughly equal in quality, 
except by requiring an equal amount of nioney be spent on 
each child. Theretoie, the matter was relcrred h'M:k state 
legislatures as a policymaking problem. 

The truly signitic:nit considerations in eduLation are what 
and how students learn, Un fortunately. tli»*si* concerns are 
Dvershadowcil todav In the pr()})leni< ol (iuLmce and 
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management of school districts and community colleges. 
School finance is perhaps Simultaneously I the number one 
educatimal and financial problem confronting the state. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult for j Oregon school 
districts to secure voter approval of operating levies. Figures 
for^thc 1974-75 school year show that 310 school districts 
held a total of 413 budget elections: 

250 budgets passed on first vote- . 
45 budgets passed on second voti 
19 budgets passed on third vote ^ 
3 budgets passp'^ on fourtli vote 

r 

/ 

By September 1975, 22 Oregon sphool districts lacked 
budgets because they could not get voter approval for that 
part of their budget exceeding the six percent limitation.* 
In most Oregon districts this i;^ a substantial part if not 
mojt of their budget. 

Curriculum and Developing Programs. Reading continues to 
be a primary concern of the Oregon public, the State Board 
of Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Some 18.5 million American adults, it has been 
reported, have only marginal reading skills, while some 
30,000 who actually have high school diplomas are 
described as functional illiterates-reading at the fifth-grade 
level or less. 

In Oregon the average verbal score on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test has decreased 18 points between 1969 and 
1973. A statewide reading assessment found comprehension 
and application skills lower than vocabulary skills. Readii.? 
specialists analyzing these results agreed that the num'' er of 
students answering each test item correctly was unsatis- 
factory. Statewide assessment also indicated that of approx- 
imately 6»150 fourtli graders needing speciaf reading help, 
1,450 were not receiving correction or remedial reading 
assistance. Only 95 out of 231 or 41 percent of Oregon's 
high schools have developmental reading programs. Yet, 
according to the 1970 census, over 26,000 Oregon adults 
over 25 have had less than five years of schooling. Many of 
these need reading instruction. 

To help meet these challenges, all school districts are 
preparing written plans for improving reading instruction in 
their districts. Moreover, Oregon was selected in 1973 as a 
participant in the national "Right to Read'* effort. Among 
other activities, this program encourages public support for 
reading instruction, provides training for local reading 
specialists and assists Right to Read districts. The primary 
goal is to insure that, by 1980.^9 percent of all youth and 
90 percent of adults will be al>le to read well enough to 
enjoy a full and productive life. 

At the same li iie, another instructional priority of the 
State Board of Education has been to expand career 
education. Highly academic public rxliool education whose 
secondary program has ajined primarily to prepare yoiiUi 
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for college entrance/is becoming more comprehensive and 
providing relevant^instruction for all students regardless of 
their life career goals. Elementary schools are participating 
in this effort/by helping students become aware of 
occupationsahd careers in th^~ world of work. 

To prepa;^ for roles as consumers, individuals are also to 
acquire /knowledge and develop skills in managing personal 
finance, learning ways to provide for themselves and to 
meet obligations. Need for such instruction has become 
more critical during recent years because of the pressures of 
modern-day life-increasingly corhplex economy, technol* 
ogy and government legislation;. Financial problems of 
young adults have' been magnifiied. The age of financial 
responsibility is lower. Goods ind services to establish 
households cost more. Going on toVdiool costs more— be it 
public or, proprietary. People majry younger. Oregon^shigh 
bankruptcy ratio becomes another concern, particularly 
when almost 50 percent of the bankrupts are age 29 or 
below. These and other financial indicators suggest all 
students need to receive planned instruction to enable them 
to cope with financial concerns related to their life roles as 
consumers. 

Early childhood education is , similarly getting attention t 
statewide. Local dutrict boards may now elect to have 
district operated kindergartens and colle' t basic school 
support money for kindergarten students. They may also 
elect <o sponsor nursery schools for children between the 
ages of two and six, but financing for these must come 
from grants, gifts and fees, not from taxes. 

Emphasizing citizenship (the Fourth "R^-Respoasibility) 
has taken shape. For example, Government in Oregon itself 
was bom of concern for students to acquire responsible 
attitudes, knowledge and skills relating to government, 
especially at state and local levels. New graduation stan- 
dard;; require all students to have instruction in citizenship 
education, an intent to have students learn about structures 
and functions of government— school district, city, county, 
state and national. 

Providing educational opportunities for learners with 
unique educational needs has t^ken new directions as 
results of legislative changes. For example, revised school 
attendance laws now requje school districts to assume 
responsibility for educating all students regardless of their 
physical or mental states. 

A major change in Oregon curriculum is also well underway 
as schools change from the customary system to the metric 
system. The State Textbook Commission has adopted new 
criteria for selecting mathematics textbooks. Concurrently, 
the State Board of Education has resolved that the metric 
system will'be completely phased into the public schools by 
1983. 
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OREGONS EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES 



The State Board of Education is legally responsible for 
deciding where the state's resources of people, time and 
money should be directed to accomplish maximum individ- 
ual student development. Affected are more than a half 
million young people in the state's elementary and second- 
ary schools and community colleges. 

Recognizing their responsibility, this Board adopted prior- 
ity objectives and began to work on statements in each • 
priority area to indicate both the nature of tlie major 
problems facing Oregon education and the manner in which 
the Board proposes to solve these p/oblems. School districts 
have been asked to develop similar statements, identifying 
problems in their local systems and their proposals for 
solving them. 

Moreover, to m^et federal requirements that each state 
^"•assess its needs to qualify for funds under the E^emen!ary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Board con- 
ducted d survey to determine the most critical needs of 
Oregon students. Federal guidelines specified that needs be 
identified in terms of learners rather than in terms of 
institutional requirements (classrooms, teachers, buses, 
etc.). That is, what do learners need to leam? Or, what 
should they be learning? 

That survey (including interviews with taxpayers, edu- 
- cators, students and dropouts, and a qp^stionnaire which 
sampled opinions of 800 Oregon residents) identified 27 
learner needs. For example, respondehts\thought students 
needed to develop behaviors indicative of sfelf-discipline and 
respect for authority, to have available j^-related voca- 
tional classes, af;d to learn how to communicate effectively 
with others. These needs, ir. turn, are to be met^under an 
umbrella of statewide goals for schooling prepared after 
public meetings held around the state. Goals are in terms of 
six life roles: the learner, the ind .vidua!, the producei, the 
citizen, the consumer and the famUy member. 

HIGHER EDUCATION'S MAJOR CHALLENGES 

The loh^i inflationary i.piral that has gripped the United 
States recently has triggered a v, of new questions and 
concerns for higher education adn.w istrators. Based on the 
unhappy prospect that it may linger for some time as an 
economic fact of life, the State System of Higher Education 
is seeking answers to several "probables" that could have 
strong impact on management decisions. How will it handle 
rapidly rising costs, for example? Although projections 
indicate enrollments may level off in the 1980's, will 
inflation continue to increase dispioportionally the operat- 
ing costs? 

Wliat will happen to tuition rates? Will they continue to 
rise? The student share of the operatin[|. budget -presently 
27.5 percent- is set biennially by the legislature. Histor- 
ically tliis share, which determines the tuition level, has 
varied between 2. S and 30 percent. In the long run, the 
public will have to decide how much it will pay and how 
much the student will pay. 



How will higher education maintain programs and public 
services? If inflation continues to depress the dollar, will 
more severe pressures be placed on the State. System's 
efforts tOi maintain quality academic programs and public 
services that directly benefit the people of Oregon? 

Other important questions also face higher education. Wliat 
effect will collective bargaining have, for instance? Will it^ 
change tlie traditional relationship of coUegiality that has 
existed between the teaching faculty and the administrative 
faculty? And what of federal support? Will the federal 
government develop a long-range plan for financing student 
loans and other assistance programs? 

The questions face all Oregonians. The answers are yet to 
come. 
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AN ORDERLY PROCEDURE OF SELF-TAXATION SUPPORTS GOVERNMENT. 



The term "self-taxation" expresses a concept that people agree to tax themselves to provide needed. , 
services. Services of government enjoyed by its citizens collectively are paid for by its citizens collectively. 
Yet^ for aill the democratic procedures designed to ensure that people can knew about and participate in the 
process of self-taxation, raising and allocating revenue remains one of the least understood aspects of 
government. 

Thus one of the most important aims of public education must be to give each new generation a working 
^knowledge of at least the basic principles and philosophies of economics and taxation. An inform^ 
citizenry is especially critical, for example, if popular referendum is initiated on any revenue measure^ 
before it becomes law (in Oregon's history, few legislative tax proposals have escaped a' referendum). Or, \^ 
when a majority of people begin to feel incapable of comprehending and shaping economics and politics or 
revenue collection and allocation, special lobbi^ to influence legislative decisions may increase. 

Moreover, finding acceptable new ways to collect and allocate revenue is essential to the development of . 
effective programs for protecting human and environmental resources in the decades ahead. (In recent 
years, tvery proposal to make significant changes in Oregon's imperfect tax structure has been defeated at 
the polls.) 



defining the 
issues at stake 



Wlien legislatures, city councils, county commissioners, or 
school boards meet, one of their most important functions 
is to provide an arena'for the resolution of group conflicts 
and the expresfion of public grievances. Because it is in 
these' arenas that solutions (good or bad) to society's 
problems are forged, it is important to understand at least 
three basic issues that pervade virtually every problem at 
every level of government. These issues relate to our basic 
philosophy of government, namely, that government exists- 
chiefly to promote the rights and interests of its citizens. 

To fulfill this obligation, citizens and their policymaking 
bodies at every level of government musi judge each 
problem and proposal for government action in terms of (I) 
individual or minority rights vs. society's welfare as defined 
by the majority; (2) private vs. public services-whether the 
wants and needs of people should be satisfied by the private 
or public sector; (3) centralization vs. decentralization- 
whether programs should be administered and taxes 
collected at the local, regional, state or federal level. 

Briefly exploring some basic arguments that surround tliese 
issues and complicate governmental decision making can 
perhaps increase understanding of their importance. 

MINORFTY vs. MAJORITY RIGHTS 

Our constitutions and courts provide a comforting bulwark 



against unusual invasion of individual rights and freedoms 
by governments at all levels. Public attachment to funda- 
mental rights may exist on a rather superficial level, 
however, and many groups over the years have even 
challenged the right of a chief justice to remain in office 
because of court espousal of individual or minority rights. 
It is often evident that the character of public debate on 
issues raised by the Bill of Rights has been marked by an 
almost total lack of communication between those with 
opposing views. This lack poses a challenge for education. 
How may awareness, sensitivity, and interest concerning 
basic rights promulgated in our Constitution be increased so 
that future voters and policymakers will be able to 
recognize the disparities between general support of 
American ideals of "freedom and justice for all" and the 
way these ideals aie implemented in practice? 

The most obvious place to look for disparity between ideals 
and practice is in the marketplace, where the government 
provides services and collects revenues. Questions must be 
asked. Who benefits from government expenditures for 
services? Who pays for government expenditures? How is 
the tax burden distributed? How does the government 
mediate the various and unequal distribution of property in 
ouT free enterprise system? - 

Similar questions may have been on James Madison's mind 
when he wrote in 1 787: 

ihose who hold and tliose who arc without property have ever 
formed di*;tinct interests in sobtcty. Those who are creditors, and 
those who are debtors, fall under a like diseriniination. A landed 
interest, a manufacturing inverest, a ■mercantile interest, a moneyed 
interest, witli many lesser interests, prow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes, actuated by different 
sentiments and views. The regulation of these various and interfering 
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interests fornis the principal task of modern legislation, and involves 
the spirit of ^ party and faction in the necessary and ordinarj* 
operations of the government. [No. X, The Federalist] 



PRIVATE vs. PUBLIC SERVICES 

Closely related to the problem of individual vs. majority 
interests is the question of whether private or public sectors 
of our economy should provide services. 

In the private sector the consumer has freedorti of choice. 
He can choose whether he wishes to purchase or not 
purchase goods or services. Most governmental services, 
however, involve an element of compulsion. Once the 
government supplies such services, all individuals are com- 
pelled to share cost through taxation. 

From an economic viewpoint, some argue that many 
government expenditures are unnecessary or too large and 
thus waste the nation's resources. Others argue that, while 
the country has plenty of private consumer goods, it has 
not enough services which can best be supplied by 
government. 

From a political viewpoint, one side contends the public 
sector has usurped functions and responsibilities better left 
to the individual business firm, the family, and other 
private institutions. The other side counters that the 
present range of choices before the people is too narrow to 
pose any grand ideological issues. 

Stii! another dimension to the problem may be considered. 
A case could be made for increasing employment through 
financing more community services, from kindergarten 
classes to housing to bicycle paths. 

True, private services may decrease as govemment-provldtd 
services increase. It could be argued as well, however, that 
additional goverrmient purchases may decrease expendi- 
tures outside the community which create employment for 
other areas. Or, such purchases may improve levels of 
government services to attract prospective employers. Or, 
they may increase Uie community's tax base through 
expanded payrolls arising from government services. 

In short, greater freedom for services tc move from the 
public to the private economy and from the private to the 
public economy may be the most advantageous. Rail 
passenger service, for example, has moved into the public 
economy and iechnical education mto the private 
economy. Financing priorities set without regard to 
whether servicej; will be performed in the private or public 
sector may result in a belter standard of living. 

Sharing tunctions is another alternative, one growing in 
popularity. For example, until a few years ago. health cuic 
programs were largely provided by the private sector. More 
recently, with medicare and medicaid the governnienl is 
assisting with the job; and all signs point to tlie government 
becoming even more influential in certain areas. . ^ 



Some goods and services are moving into the public sector, 
regardless of philosophical arguments for or against the 
growth of government. 

As crowding increases, for example, the dangers to health 
and safely increase. Infectious or contagious diseases are 
more widespread, crime rates go up, and the need for health 
and police and correctional services increases. Extensive 
housing^ developments create the need to build and main- 
tain highways, streets and sidewalks, which, in turn, 
generates a need for related services, including traffic 
control, street lighting, park projects, etc. 

In rural areas, each home has a septic tank. In more 
populous areas, sewage systems- must be built and main- 
tained. Farmers and residents of small rural communities 
can bury their own garbage and refuse. As populations 
increase, however, public systems for garbage collection and 
disposal must be developed. 

Technological changes and urbanization have created 
economic and social displacements beyond the control of 
individuals; and, as a. result, communities have been 
compelled to assume increased responsibility for the aged 
and infirm, emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, 
juvenile delinquents, and the poor. 

Increased use of mass production techniques, growth of 
corporate enterprise and absentee ownership of merchan- 
dise outlets have all contributed to the growing need for 
consumer protection services. And, as moie and more jobs 
require higher levels of education and tr?ining, the demand 
for government-subsidized community colleges and four- 
year institutions increases. 

CENTRALIZATION vs. DECENTRALIZATION 

Local control, as opposed to greater centralization of power 
and responsibilities at state and federal levels, is another 
issue, often emotional. It colors efforts to find solutions to 
contemporary problems. Public sentiment in recent years 
has shifted. 

From dissatisfaction with *Mayer cake'' federalism (national 
government performs certain functions: state and local, 
others) and .state governments' seeming inability to meet 
urban ,.needs emerged a **marble cake" concept (national, 
state, and local levels share functioris). Then came wide- 
spread belief that only national action was sufficient to 
meet challenges of poverty, civil right.s, and urban decay. 
Most recently followed, in turn, discontent with ''marble 
cake'* federalism and increased hope that stale and local 
governments could niakc the decisions necessary to pursue 
public domestic goals. 

And throughout all the shifting sentiiiR-nt. doubts have 
been widely expressed as to the adequacy ofMuy traditional 
governnieiU organization, structure, or process to cope with 
the intensifying problems of urbanization, technological 
explosion, ami social and racial iension. 
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STATE GOVERNMENX EXPENDITURES-ALL FUNDS 

lillions) 



PRIORITY 1969-71 
Estimaf'd 

1. Education $704 

2. EconOev & Consumer Serv 545 

3. Human Resources ..... 502 

4. Transportation 350 

5. Nattiral Resources 48 

6. Property Tax Relief .... 43 
. 7. Admin & Support Serv . . . 38 

8. Public Safety 30 

9. Judicial 7 

10. Legislative 6 




PRIORITY \ 1971-73 

Cecommended 

1. Education \ . . $750 

2. Human Resources . . .\. . 638 

3. EconDev & Consumer sVv -628 

4. Transportation v> 419 

5. Natural Resources .... .\ 143 

6. Salary & Fringe Ben .... \ 62 

7. Property Tax Relief . : . . \58 

8. PubU Safety . 56 

9. Admin & Support Serv. • • " 46 

10. L^islative l& 

11. Judicial 8 

12. BIdg Safety Improvements . 2 



PRIORITY 1975-77 
Recommended 

1. EconDev & Consumer Serv $1,478 

2. Education 1,226 

3. Human Resources 1,204 

4.. Transportation. . 507 

5. Economic Stimulation ... 219 

6. Natural Resources 164 

7. Salary Adj& Employee Ben. 149 

8. Public Safety . 85 

9. Admin & Support Serv ... 64 

10. Legislative 12 

11. Judicial ........... 12 

12. Emergency Fund 8 

13. Miscellaneous . 4 



resource allocation: 
a matter of priorities 

How does government hold the line on costs, yet improve 
programs to keep;pace with needs of an urbanizing Oregon 
society? 

With extreme difficulty ... if at all. 

EXPENDITURES REVEAL CURRENT PRIORITIES 

State Government Expenditures. State government budgets 
expenditures for two years at a timj; local and school 
district governments budget for one y^ar at a time. Table 1 
above indicates in a general way what priorities were 
assigned to prograrns at the state level in the 1969-71 
bienhium, how that demand changed in estimates for the 
1971-73 biennium.and again for the 1975-77 biennium. 

Comparisons in Table 1 are somewhat misleading, however, 
in that they describe historical as well as current priorities. 
Many of the ainounts shown include expenditures of 
earmarked funds (called "other funds" or "Non-General 
Fund Revenues'*) which are not appropriated at the 
discretion of the legislature. The services substantially 
supported by non- general • fund revenues include: 
transportation-oriented programs (e.g.. highway construc- 
tion, motor vehicle licensing and control, marine and 
aeronautics planning and regulation); economic develop^ 
meat and consumer services (e.g.. employment, public 
employee retirement, workmen's compensation, and the 
regulation of public utilities, banking, and corporations); 
and some natural resource functions (e.g., forestry, game). 



It is "General Fund Revenues" which may be appropriated 
for any public purposes at the discretion of the legislature, 
and competition for general fund resources is keen because 
each significant budgetary decision regarding the priority of 
a particular program requires collateral adjustment of some 
other program. 

Programs for which the general fund is a major source of 
financial support include: education (e.g., higher education, 
community colleges, basic school support); human 
resources (e.g., public welfare, corrections, public healtii. 
mental health); legislative and judicial functions; and 
administrative and support services (general governmental 
administration). 

Local Government Expenditures. More dian 53 percent of 
all money spent by local governments in Oregon (counties, 
cities, school districts and special service districts) was spent 
on education in fiscal year 1973-74, Another 14 percent 
went for general expenditures. Together these two came to 
$1.05 billion, with 56^6 million going for education and 
SI 87 million for general expenditures. Local governments 
spent SlOO million (.'^ight percent) on higliways. 

Other local government expenditures included police and 
fire protection, $96 miilion (seven percent): sewage and 
sanitation, 560 million (five percent); healtli care and 
hospitals, $38 million (three percent); general control, 340 
million (three percent); parks and recreation, S27 million 
(two percent); financial administration. S27 million (two 
percent); and interest on general debts. S30 million (two 
percent). 

PROJECTING FUTURE NEEDS AND COSTS 

Effects of Inflation and Population Growth. Stale and local 
government spending in Oregon has been growing rapidly. 
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as have governniein expenditures throughout the nation. 
Generar expenditures in Oregon totaled $700 million in 
1959 and by 1969 had reached $1.27 bilUon; 1975-77 
expenditures are expected to reach over $5 billion. 

It is apparent that while services have expanded somewhat 
during these years, the changing spending levels have been* 
caused for the most part by circumstances clearly beyond 
the control of state and local government. Of particular 
importaiice has been the impact of inflationary price trends 
and population growth on the cost of services generally. It 
has been estimated that these two factors have been 
responsiule for upwards of 70 percent increases in per 
capita costs for services in the last decade. Prices for 
government purchases of goods and services have been some 
50 percent higher. The value of state and local public 
construction m the United States has increased over 100 
percent. State and local government employment in Oregon 
has perhaps doubled while at the same time payrolls have 
perhaps tripled. 

History has demonstrated that over a period of time the 
services offered by government change in character or 
importance either because people demand or fail to demand 
specific services directly, or because their activities lead to 
conditions and problems for which there is some logic or 
precedent for government to become involved through the 
establishment of new programs. 

Six broad areas of need presently compete for funds. Tliey 
are summarized below. 

Planning and Renewal Needs. Added burdens are placed on 
public officials and additional staff is required to cope with 
the growing complexity of urban areas and with programs 
to provide adequate solutions to urban problems. A number 
of federal grant programs require local investment in 
planning; and in some Oregon areas, councils of government 
have been established in an effort to coordinate urban 
development. 

Low-density suburban development, commercial strips, and 
leap-frogging residential [rdtterns, which make tip the 
typical developmental patterns of urban areas in Oregon 
during recent years, all add to the public cost without 
increasing the quality of services. Further* the growth of 
many outlying suburban areas has been haphazard and 
poorly planned. As a result some are already showing signs 
of early deteriorarion which will lead to the need for added 
public investment and new procedures to correct past 
mistakes as well as prevent future ones. In many of these 
outlying areas, street systems lack uniformity; sewer 
systems are needed as are provisions for school and park 
rites; public safety standards are below those of the central 
city: and existing land use does not conform to acceptable 
standards. As these areas become incorporated into the 
cities, major expenditures are required to bring them up to 
accepted standards. Mow these costs should be distributed 
remains a major fiscal hurdle. 

In addition, much urban obsolescence is caused by age. 
growth and technological developments. The city hall or 



library built to sftrve a population 10,000 cannot 
efficiently serve a population of 50.000. Oregon airports 
built during World War II can no longer effectively serve 
current air traffic. - " 

Enytronmental Control and Natural Resoivces. Millions of 
dollars must be spent for cities to satisfy regulations 
affecting water pollution. Absolute limits have been set on 
the amount of pollutants that cities can discharge into 
Oregon rivers and streams, Ccp.'^equently, as sewage volume 
increases with population and industrial growth, Oregon 
cities must plan for additions) higher quality treatment of 
sewage in order to comply with state water quality 
standards. 

The air pollution control program is resulting in growing 
demands for policing operations at the local level and for 
technical work in that field. 

Protection and management of natural resources must be 
improved. More effective controls over air pollution must 
be found, for example, perhaps through requiring vehicle 
tune-up and inspection, regulating traffic in population 
centers, requiring discharge permits for air contaminants, 
and removing statutory exemptions* on burning. Or, the 
bonding authority may be implemented to combat 
pollution by removing the $50 million restriction; making 
funds available for other pollution control needs (particu- 
larly solid waste); providing for a capital construction loim 
fund to local governments and to metropolitan service 
districts for incinerators, tank fanns to recycle our oils and 
chemicals, and shredders and compactors for garbage 
conversion and recycling plants. Or, state bonding authority 
may need to be expanded to fund all water development. 

Statewide interest and emphasis on conserving natural 
resources has occurred as the result of conflicts between the 
expanding population and industry in or near recreational 
areas. The Oregon beach bills and the Willamette Greenway 
project are manifestations of efforts to resolve the,se 
confiicts, and they require considerable government 
expenditure. 

Highway an/h Mass Transit Needs. The automobile deserves 
special ment-on in any discussion regarding factors affecting 
government expenditures. In 1970, it was estimated that 
improvements during the next 20 years in Oregon would 
total about $4.4 billion, excluding administration and 
maintenance costs and costs for expanding residential 
streets. This amounts to neariy $220 million a year and 
compares with $128 million spent for this purpose in 1966. 

State and local government spending for transportation, 
mainly highways, has been high since World War II. Total 
transportation expenditures increased over 100 percent in 
the 1960's. Growing numbers and greater use of motor 
vehicles and increasing construction and maintenance costs 
of highways have created the major expansions in transpor- 
tation outlays. The number of registered autos, trucks, and 
buses grew by 47 percent in ten years in Oregon: and the 
miles traveled per vehicle have also continued to increase. 
The overall costs of state and local highways in Oregon 



increased 55 percent in ten years, even though a peak in 
state expenditures was reached in the mid-1960's as a result 
of the Inteistate Highway building program. 

The total annual cost to road users in Oregon is nearly 300 
million dollars. This ir money spent to construct, maintain, 
and operate all highwjp, systems and streets in the state and 
includes federal funds. 

The state's L8 million registered vehicles (passenger autos, 
bus^s, trailers, and recreational vehicles) also create addi- 
tional costs f"r such things as parking facilities, police, 
court operations, hospital operations, and so forth. 

Planning, construction, and operation of new forms of mass 
transportation will require new revenue sources, probably 
mostly federal. But in weighing the matter of finding funds 
for new mass transportation systems, Oregonians will have 
to consider the costs of not developing them— perhaps, say, 
even more crowded roads or greater numbers of human 
casualties on the IJghways. Truckers, farmers, traveling 
sales representatives, and others who need high-speed 
highways also need to recognize perhaps'a time when they 
may be stalled in long, frustrating lines of traffic with legal 
highway speeds squeezed down to 35 miles per hour or less. 
On the other hand, high costs of meeting projected highway 
needs may result in carved-up landscapes, and parking 
structure cities; spiralling costs for highway safety pro- 
grams, auto liability and collision insurance, and for land 
for more ramps, lanes and cloverleafs; and losses to 
community property tax rolls for vast acreages that will 
have to be put under tar and concrete. 

Despite disadvantages, Oregonians may realize that planning 
and developing new and different systems of mass transpor- 
tation may be less costly in the long run, far more 
conservative of the basic environnieiual quality of Oregon, 
and most constructive in terms of ilie future. 

Public Welfare. Little reliance can be placed on any public 
welfare projections computed by any means. State and 
local public welfare expenditures are dependent upon many 
higiily volatile, somewhat immeasurable factors such as 
population growth, family income, use of institutions, 
fedeial programs, employment trends, and general 
economic conditions, Tlierei'ore, any projection, including 
the following, must be under continuous examination if it 
is to be useful in setting policy. 

Based on increasing numbers of recipients and higher 
payments per recipient, welfare expenditures are projected 
to increase annually at near eight percent each year. In the 
past, the average annual increase was 7.1 percent. 

Increases in welfare expenditures have accompanied rising 
income levels, inflation and a gre:iter awareness of the 
problems of persons in need who have not been able to 
share in the improvement in living conditions. 

The latest revised welfare budget for tiie 1^^75-77 bienriiu.ii 
was approximately S578 million, or nearly S2H^^ niilh^ui nei 
year. 



While public expenditures for the elderly population are 
not confined to the social welfare sector, the growiri^; 
proportion of the population in the elderly age group does, 
have an impact on this sector as well as on public housing, 
hospital facilities, mass transit costs, rj^creatioa facilities, 
community centers, libraries, and so forth. The proportion 
of persons 65 and over in Oregon is appreciably above that 
of the United States and projections indicate continued 
growth. 

Despite increasing numbers of elderly persons, the number 
of recipients of state old age assistance in Oregon has been 
declining due to growth of federal support, especially social 
security and medical assistance. The number of recipients 
of ether welfare aid in Oregon has been increasing. In any 
given month nearly 77,000 chjTdren are given aid. In an 
average month over 155,000 J people are helped in this 
program ?.t an annual cost of over Si 30 million. 

Education. Expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education are estimated to reach S672 million for fiscal 
year 1975-76. This would represejit an increase of 322.6 
percent from the year 1960-61. Actual and projected costs 
per pupil in elementary and secondary schools are as 
follows: 



GROWTH OF PER PUPIL COSTS 
eLEiMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 



1960-61 


S427.63 


1961-62 


455.51 


1962-63 


470.68 


1963-64 


493.84 


1964^5 


510.00 


1965-66 


550.38 


1966-67 


594.84 


1967-68 


641.59 


1968-69 


715.09 


1969-70 


787.15 


1970-71 


858.00 


1971-72 


911.59 


1972-73 


989.88 


1973-74 


1 ,096.98 


1974-75 (estimated) 


1 ,296.47 


1975-76 (estimated) 


1,479.58 



Althougli growth of enrollments has declined, there has not 
been corresponding decline in per pupil costs because of 
inflation. Enrollments increased at an annual rate of 2.5 
percent from 1960 to 1969 and reached a peak in 1971-72; 
since that time, they have decreased slightly each year, a 
trend projected to continue tlirougli 1979-80. 

Cost projections are difficult because of unknown influ- 
ences from economics and future enrollments. Specific age 
group estimates within the projection of population ?re 
even less reliable than the population estimate as a whole. 
Binh rates have been falling over the last several years, but 
this trend may not continue. If the irend does continue, 
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and if it is npt balanced by in-migratipn, projections of 
decreased growth in school enrollments will be realized. 

Similarly, projections are guesswork for community college 
enrollments and expenditures. Looking back, however, may 
provide, some foundations for such guesswork. Headcount 
enrollments in Oregon's community colleges between 
1963-64 and 1973-74 increased over eightfold jrom 19,286 
to 161,477. During this decade, approximately /owr head- 
count equaled one full-time equivalent student (thct iS; 
roughly 921,000 people actually taking one or more credit 
hours equaled on paper roughly 228,500 people had they 
^ken full-time course loads). Costs meanwhile nearly 
doubled for each full-time equivaityit student, from S694 to 
$1325. - 

. Expenditures for higher education are also projected to 
increase. Enrollments may peak in 1981-82, then taper off; 
but expenditures may continue to increase, primarily as 
results of inllation and, perhaps, legislative or institutional 
decisions. In 1955-66, 42,268 was the headcount enroll- 
ment for both lower and upper division and graduate level. 
For 1975-76, headcount enrollment was 62,656. Projec- 
tions for 1981-82 are near 65^00 (without legislative 
limits) or near 62,000 (with limits); by 1985-86, perhaps 
declines to near 61,000 and 60,400 respectively. Expendi- 
turt:3 for each full-time equivalent student in 1963-64 were 
S997;in 1^-74, SI 81 L Costs for 1985-86 .. .? 

Public Safety. Expenditures for .public safety amount to 
. about 20 percent of the lota! in -Oregon cities, and these 
costs tend to increase \as the urban areas grow. Three- 
fourths of all expenditures for fire protection is made by 
Oregon cities, and a large^part of the remainder is for fire 
protection in suburban areas outside of the cities. As cities 
grow outward, new substations are required in the outlying 
areas, and as they grow upwards, more expensive ilre- 
figliting equipment is needed. At the present time, the 
statewide average cost for fire protection runs over S3 per 
thousand of assessed cash value. 

Crime rat6s have increased as the nation has become 
urbanized, and the cost of law enforcement has mounted 
during this period. Oregon spent 94 percent more in 
1968-69 than in 1958-59 for law enforcement (S33.1 
million compared with SI 7. 1 million). The number of 
known offenses increased by 220 percent during the same 
period. Spending for police protection is an important item, 
in 1974, the cost of police orotection in Oregon ran over 
71.5 million dollars (S33.1 million in 1968-69) and is going 
up rapidly. For /example, the cost of police protection in 
1968 in Salem was 1,3 million and reached nearly 2.69 
million by 1974. 

Changes are occurring in law enlorccmeni and administra- 
tion of justice in order lo assure the preservation of the 
riglits of individuals. As a result of Supreme 4Court 
decisions, the police must refine their techniques of 
gathering evidence and apprehending suspects. These deci- 
sions have also resulted in an increased emphasis on jury 
trials in some instances and on the assurances of legal 
counsel for indigents. Naturally, these changes have 



required increased local expenditures for training, person- 
nel, and equipment. The need for new jail construction is' 
great. Statistics on the life of Oregon jails aren't available, 
but if 'they are similar to those for the United States, 
approximately half are over 50 years old; 25 to 50 years is 
the noiinal life span. 

xiii'rre'nt VeveK" ""' 



When people need products and services, they buy^em. 
Food and other necessary household items are found in 
grocery stores and supermarkets. Autos, sporting goods, 
clothing, and books are purchased from other businesses;^ 
services such as dry cleaning, lawn care, or installation of a 
new roof are bouglit from still other businesses. 

Sometimes these cannot be paid for with cash, because not 
enough money is available; but still the car, clothing, or 
service is necessary. In these cases, people "charge" a 
purchase and pay for it over a period of time. Most cars, 
houses, and large appliances are bought this way. 

But if a home is robbed, and the police investigate, or if the 
house is on fire and the firemen extinguish the flames, 
people do not write a check or open their wallets to the 
public servants for doing their jobs. The public serv^tsare 
paid, but not in the same way as people pay for other goods 
and services. Taxes are the way we pay for services provided 
by government agencies, including police and fire protec- 
tion, schools, roadf, prisons, welfare, libraries, and so on. 

Each fall in Oregon, property owners receive a "bill" from 
local governments (city and county) for providing services 
in their areas, e.g., for police and fire protection, social 
service agencies, and road maintenance. Schools may be 
included on the bill as well as special services such^is water 
delivery or sewage disposal. 

This "bill" is called a property tax "statement" because it 
"states'* where all the money is going and^ how much 
money is due. Renters don't receive a tax statement, but 
their lartdlords do To continue in business, landlords must 
include taxes in the amount of money they charge in rent. 
So renters pay property taxes, too. 

T:ixes are a controversial subject. Not everyone enjoys 
paying them, and some people do not feel they are getting 
their money's worth. But some form of taxation has been 
arouiid as long as there have been societies, becausr? taxes 
are the rpeans by which people pay for the important 
services they ne^d or want. These services are too expensive 
to be financed by families or by private industry. The cost 
of extinguishing a house, fire might rim to several thousand 
dollars for the workers and equipment needed. A person 
who earns c ^ly S8,000 a year could not pay such a large 
amount, so the cost is shared among the people in the 
community, and even the people whose homes do not catch 
fire benefit from the service because the tire department 
keeps the flames from spreading. 
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Each year» from January 1 to April 15, people who earn 
income sweat over the calculations of their income taxes 
(or' they pay ayprofessional to figure the taxes for them). 
Both the state. of Oregon/and the federal government charge 
income taxes to pay f/or the services they provide. In 
Oregon, state income tl^es support colleges, univeicities, 
social services like welfare ^and mental, hospitals, state police 
and the operations of ^ate government, includinj- the 
legislature 9 exec utive -agencies and the courts. 

Property taxes are the major source of revenue for local 
governments in Oregon. The state government does not 
collect property taxes but relies heavily on individual and 
Corporation income taxes to finance its services. Oregon 
does not have sales tax as do most other states; but it does' 
collect a tax on sales of cigarettes and gasoline, and some 
local governments charge a tax on fees paid for hotels and 
motels. These ^re "selective" sales taxes. In fact, Oregon, 
Montana, Alaska, Delaware, and l4ew Hampshire are the 
only states which do not have a general sales tax. 

HISTORICAL PE^tSPECnVE 

Oregon's tax history parallels the history of its property 
tax. The first property taxes on the West Coast were 
collected in the Oregon' Territory. Since then, problems 
with the property tax system have resulted in changes in 
Oregon's whole tax system. 

Taxation of property was common in the early 1800s. 
Oregon established the first property tax on the West Coast 
in 1844. Payment was voluntary, however, and results were 
not very good, which is probably why Oregonians do not 
have voluntary payment of taxes now. The tax was levied 
only on merchandise brought into the territory for sale and 
on improvements or buildings on town lots. Other items 
taxed included mills, carriages, timepieces, and livestock. In 
1844 the total value of all taxable property in Oregon was 
$218,000, and the taxes raised a "whopping" $456. Not 
enough to keep a fledgling territorial goverrinicnt moving! 

But that was a lot better than the first taxes collected in the 
territory in 1843. Those taxes were paid by simply passing 
a hat, and voluntary contributions came to S8 1.50. . 

Voluntaiy payment of taxes was short-lived. In 1845 the 
territorial legislature moved to enforce taxation. People 
who refused to pay were disqualified from voting and 
forfeited any benefits from the Oregon laws. The laws, 
would not defend the people's property rights unless tliey 
contributed to the support of the law through taxes. 

Administration of taxation, in those early years, was very 
primitiye, as was the territory's economy. There were not as 
many bounties as now, and the counties collected taxes to 
pay for their semces, as well as for services of the state 
government.. But some counties did not collect any taxes 
and did not contribute to the finances of the slate 
government. 

Even whtn Oregon became a state in 1859, the lax 
admin i:itratio;i system remained relatively primitive. The 

\" 
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ecohomy was mostly agricultural, and the sale of Oregon 
farm products was mostly to mining camps in Oregon and 
northern California. Property taxes provided the primary 
support of sl Ue and local governments. 

Administration of property taxes varied widely among 
counties. Systems of valuing similar pieces of properly 
varied among counties and the distribution of the tax load 
was inequitable. The legislature made several unsuccessful 
attempts to correct these wide variations until, finally,,in 
1909, it created a tax . commission to supervise county 
operations and to assure equity in the state. 

As time passed people learned that dependence upon the 
property tax alone to finance state and local government 
services was itself an inequity. To spread the tax load, 
suggestions were made for an income tax. The state 
constitution at the time, however, appeared to prohibit the 
implementation of an income tax. Voters amended the 
constitution in 1917 so that an income tax'might be used. 

Still, the income tax did not become a permanent part of 
Oregon's tax structure until 1929. An earlier income tax 
was around for one year before the people decided to vote 
it out. The pemianent income tax was adopted under 
legislation entitled The Property Tax Relief Act of 1929, in 
itself a name identifying the property tax relief significance 
of the measure. A statexsade vote delayed implementation 
until 1931 on income that was earned in 1930. 

Money from the income tax was used to reduce the amount 
of money the state had to obtain from property taxes. 
Gradually, the income tax receipts grew, so that in 1938 no 
state property tax was needed. In 1940, a property tax was 
collected, but that was the last time property taxes were 
used for the operations of stale government. Since then the 
property tax has been used solely for the support of local 
governments and schools in Oregon. 

Rates of individual income tax have been revised several 
times to increase or decrease the amount of money raised. 
In the mid-1940s, the state began generating a surplus, and 
an initiative measure in 1946 set aside some of the state 
.money for basic school support. This movement also was 
designed to help relieve the property tax burden created by 
demands from local school districts. 

The Personal Income Tax Act of 1953 replaced the 1929 
law and removed the requirement that income tax collec- 
tions reduce state property tax levies. The state then began 
to use income taxes for direct support of the services it 
provided. 

The Corporation Excise Tax Law v/as also approved in 
1929 with the personal income tax. and it, too, was a 
property tax relief measure. The corporation crccise tax was 
levied on corporations operating in Oregon for the privilege 
of doing business within the state. A companion measure, 
the Corporation Income Tax Law, was adopted in 1955 in 
order to collect taxes from some corporations which were 
operating in the state but nol liable for the excise tax. 



Oregon belatedly adopted a ciga*'*:rc iii \9M Aftempls 
at imr.Umenting a cigarette tax w.-e rejecKJ in i942, 
1947, 1952, and 1956, and whei: Oregon finali) a<k)pted a 
cigarette rax of 4 cents a pack in V^y 1966» ii was one of 
only tv;o states (the other was Now'.. Caiolma) '\v\* did not 
have a tax on tire 'sale of cigarettes. The cigaictte icX was 
increas by the voters tVoni 4 tents v.e':t , m February 
r:72. 

INC^ ^<E TAX 

income tax in the Unit^J States and ir Oregon is 
adm blistered ihrougli a piocess of self-assessment. This 
".scarfs that those paying the ta?. participate in tlie calcula- 
tion. It is different from tiie property t^x where govern- 
ment representatives value the property, calculate the taxes, 
and then send statements to the taxpayers. 

Another iuiportant principle of the income tax is "ability 
to pay.** This principle is applied to income taxes iri 
progT' yne tax rales. "Progiessive'* means that people with 
lower incomes pay a smaller percentage of that income in 
taxes, and people with higher incomes pay a higher 
percentage. This principle is based on the idea that lower 
income people must spend more income on essentials such 
as food, clothing and shelter, thus having less money t j pay 
taxes. Higher income people have different spending habits, 
and the essentials for living require a smaller portion of 
their income, even thougli Ihey may purchase more costly 
items. 

Calculation of the Tax. Many people get very nervous as the 
April 15 income tax filing deadline nea;s. In Oregon, they 
must complete two income tax forms, one for the federal 
government and one for the state government. The forms 
mav 2fppear very complex. Many spaces must be filled in 
and much addition, subtraction, and multiplication may be 
required before calculating the .'.mount of tax, but the 
process is relatively simple when a person understands the 
general method of calculating the tax. 

When a person wants to find out how much total income he 
has, he^ adds up his gross income which includes wages, 
salaries, piofits, dividends, interest, and some retirement 
benefits. Some income is not counted-social security, some 
retirement benefits, unemployment compensation, and 
welfire. 

Penoml exemptions are subtracted This is an amount of 
money each taxpayer may subtract from gross income for 



each person dependent on the taxpayer's income. If a 
person is single, he has one personal exemption. A married 
couple counts as two personal exemptions. A married 
couple with two children has a toiil of four personal 
exemptions. Extra exemptions are allowed for people over 
age 65 and for people with certain h:v^ s. 



Deductions are also sut^tracied. Tl.. 
deductions, standard and itemized. 
is a figure based on a percentage »^ 
covers such items as proper 
interest payriients, and oiV 
operating a household. Ther 
using standard deductions. On- 
do not need to be kept, tliub ' 



e two kinds of 
Mr duct ion 
;i s mcome and 
'!cal expenses, 
essential to 
advantages to 
. ords of expenses 
.aking the standard 



deduct-on very simple to use. The second is that a person 
may claim the full amount of the standard deduction based 
on income even though he or she may not have spent that 
amount oT money on taxes, medical and dentd expenses, 
and so on. 

People whose expeiiNCs are greater than the stund^^rJ 
deduction may itemize their deductions. They fill out a 
special forni listing federal taxes, interest payments, medi- 
cal and denial costs and other expenses. They add all of 
these to get a total and then subtract it from gross income. 

After subtracting the personal exemptions and deductions 
from gross income, the taxpayer has figured taxable 
income. All that is required is to multiply the taxable 
income by the tax rate (oget the ta?f owed. 

All through the year mthhoiding tax is subtracted from a 
worker's pay check. These are advance income tax pay- 
ments made to the state and federal governments so the 
taxpayer does not have to pay a large amount of tax at the 
end of the year; Once the taxpayer has calculated the 
amount of tax, he then compares it with the amount paid 
through withholding. If theHax owed is larger thar Ihe 
amount withheld, the difference must be paid to the s.ljtc 
or federal government. If the amount withheld is larger 
than the tax owed, the taxpayer files for a tax refund. The 
vast majority of taxpayers receive refunds each year. 

The illustration on the next page depicts the steps to follow 
in calculating the amount of income tax. 

Effective Tax Rate. In Oregon the percentage of taxable, 
inctome paid in taxes ranges from four percent to ten 
percent as shown by the tax table below. 



FOR SINGLE PERSON OR MARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATELY 



If the taxable income is: 



The tax is: 



Not over S500 

OverS 500 but not over SUOOO S 

1. 000 ?-.0Q0 45 

2,00C .^.000 105 

3.000 4,000 175 

4.000 5,000 255 

OverS5.G00 S345 



47c of taxable income 
5% of the amount over S 500 

6% 1 ,000 

17c 2.000 

8% 3,000 

9% 4,000 

10% S5,000 
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FOR MARRIED PERSONS FIUNG JOINTLY 

If the taxable income is: The tax is: 









47c of taxable income 




Over ^M,000 but not over S 2,000. . . 


S 40 


5% of the amount over $ 


1,000 


2,000 


4,000 . . 


90 


6% 


2,000 


'4,000 


6,000 . . . 


210 


7% 


4,000 


6,000 


8,000 . . 


. . 350 


8% 


6,000 


8,000 


10,000. . 


. . sn 


9% 


8,000 






690 


10% 


1O,00j 



INCOME TAX FLOW CHART 



ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 

-| 1 LESS 8 

PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS 

1 i LESS i TT 

DEDUCTIONS 

(STANDARD OR ITEMIZED) 

• 1 (equals i — » — j • 

TAXABLE INCOME 

TIMES RATE, EQUALS 

TAX 

— r l LESS 

CREDITS 




These tables show that Oregon*s tax rates are progressive. 
The higher percentages apply to higher incomes. But this 
doesn^t give a complete picture of what happens to people 
who pay the tax. One way to fill in some of the blanks in 
Oregon*s tax picture is to calculate the effective tax rate. 



This is done by dividing gross income into the amount of 
tax paid. 

A graph of effective tax rues for various income levels 
looks like this: 



EFFECTIVE TAX RATES BY INCOME CLASS 
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INCOME CLASSES IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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The effective tax rats increases as gross income increases to 
about $50,000; then it decreases. A person with $300,000 
income pays about the same effective tax rate income taxes 
as a person with $ 18,000 income. The main reason for this 
decrease is the large amount of itemized deductions claimed 
by people with incomes over $50,000. One component pf 
these deductions is federal taxes paid. Until 1973, Oregon 
had bc*.i one of a few states permitting deduction of all 
federal income taxes when calculating state taxable income. 
The legislature has since restricted tlie amount of deduct- 
ible federal income taxes to $5,000 which may make the 
effective tax rates progressive for all levels of income. 

INHERITANCE AND GIFT TAXES 

Inheritance Tax. In order to receive money or property 
after a death, an inheritance tax must be paid. The people 
receiving the goods are called "^beneficiaries." Oregon's 
inheritance tax was instituted in 1903 and produced a total 
of $6,000 the fjst year. T' r? annual average is now about 
$20 million. The Inheritance Tax Law consists of two 
distinct taxes. One is computed on the total value of the 
taxable estate in exct..s of $25,000, and each beneficiary 
pays a share. The second tax is computed on the value of 
the share. given to each beneficiary, except for members of 
the immediate family of the deceased. 

Gift Tax. In 1933, Oregon was the first state to enact a gift 
(ax. It did so one year alter the> federal government adopted 
a gift tax, and Oregon's law is patterned after the federal 
law. This tax must be paid whenever gifts over a minimum 
value are made. This minimum value and the relationship 
(father, grandmother, friend, etc.) of the recipient to the 
person giving the gift determine the amount of tax. 

The gift tax does not produce significant revenue when 
compared with other taxes or the total general fund, only 
about $1 million per year, but it does serve to reduce the 
loss of inheritance tax revenue. Before enactment of the 
gift tax it was possible for people to give away large 
portions of their wealth in anticipation of death, especially 
when they become old or were stricken with a terminal; 
disease. This meant little property or money was subject to 
the inheritance tax at the time of.death. 

EXCISE/CONSUMFriON TAXES 

Excise taxes are added to the price of goods consumers pay. 
Both federal and state governments impose excise taxes on 
items such as cigarettes, Hquor, tires, automobiles, amuse- 
ments, playing cards and cosmetics. 

One reason for taxing certain goods is that those who 
benefit from the expenditure of the tax revenue pay the 
tax. For example, revenues from gasoline tax are used for 
highway maintenance and construction (in Oregon some 
also goes for construction of bicycle pathways and parks). 

Another reason for these excise or consumption taxes is 
that lawmakers have decided consumption of some goods 
such as liquor and tobacco is undersirable. The taxes were 
intended to hmit consumption as well as raise revenue. 



Examination of the effects of these taxes, however, shows 
they do not discourage consumption; but they do provide a 
substantial source of revenue. 

Although Oregon does not have a sales tax, there have been 
efforts to institute such a tax. All have been rejected. The 
first attempt was in 1934, and it was defeated by the 
voters. Similar attempts came in 1936, 1944, 1947, and 
1957. The last came in 1969 when it was turned down by a 
vote of 503,286 to 65,467 (nearly 8 to 1). Generally, each 
time the sales tax issue was voted, taxpayer sentiment was 
more negative. 

BUSINESS TAXES 

Business income is taxed in one of two ways, either under 
the personal income tax law or under corporation excise cr 
income tax laws. 

For many smaii businesses operating as a sole proprictor- 
Siiip or 1 partnership, the person operating the business 
simply fills out a special form detailing income and 
expenses and calculating profit or loss. This form is 
attached to and submitted whh the personal income tax 
form. 

Corporations, however, are taxed by either an income or an 
excise tax. To operate as a corporation the business must be 
registered as a corporation with the state and file corpora- 
tion tax returns each year. 

Corporation Excise Tax. Over 90 percent of all corpora- 
tions operating in Oregc^. pay corporation excise taxes. 
This is a tax on the privilege of doing business in the state, 
or the opportunity to earn a profit: The tax itself is based 
on net income which is calculated by subtracting business 
expenses from gross income. Business expenses include 
salaries, depreciation of building and equipment. The tax 
rate is not progressive as is the individual tax rate. 
Corporations pay a flat rate of tax on any amount of net 
income. The legislature adopted a program of gradually 
increasing these rates. For 1976 corporations pay 6Vi 
percent; for 1977, 7 percent:' for 1978 and after, lYz 
percent. Under the corporation excise tax there is a 
minimum tax of SIO. It must be paid even if there is no net 
income. 

Corporation Income Tax. The corporation income tax 
affects a smaller number of corporations, mostly those 
headquartered in other states and operated as interstate 
corporations. The tax rate is the same as for the excise tax, 
hut there is no minimum tax. 

At one time a!) corporations in Oregon paid a corporation 
excise tax. It was called a privilege tax or a francliise tax.' In 
1955, however, the United States Supreme Court ruled that 
solely interstate corporations could not be subjected to 
privilege taxes, so in order to avoid losing revenue from 
about 250 interstate corporations actively earning profits in 
Oregon, the legislature enacted a special corporation 
income tax law which required these corporations to pay 
tax on the income they earn in Oregon. 
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Exempt Corporations. Oregon exempts from the corpora- 
tion tax laws many kinds of nonprofit ccrpoiations. These 
include fraternal organizations; corporations operating 
solely for religious, literary, scientific, charitable or educa- 
tional reasonr; agricultural or labor organizations; coopera- 
tives; insurance companies paying taxes on premiums; 
credit unions; housing corporations operating for the 
benefit of students or the aged; pleasure, recreation or 
other nonprofit clubs. To receive tax exempt status, 
corporations must first be licensed as nonprofit with. the 
Oregon Department of Commerce. 

FROM REVENUES TO EXPENDITURES 

State tax revenues are classified into two broad categories. 



general and special. General taxes, such as the individual 
mcoiTie tax, corporation income and excise taxes, inheri- 
tance and gift taxes, go into what is called a general fund. 
Money from this fund may be used for almost any purpose 
approved by the legislature. 

Special taxes are those set aside for specific purposes. Some 
of these purposes are dictated by the state constitution, or 
by certain laws adopted by the legislature. An example is 
the gas tax which can only be used for highways, parks, and 
bike trails. 

The pie chart below depicts where state government gets 
general fund revenues. 
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Clearly, the largest single source of general revenue is the 
perscMial income lax. Corporation taxes, insurance taxes 
and liquor revenues, cigarette l^ixes, and federal revenue 
sharing, make up smaller parts of the total. The category oi 
"other" revenues includes inheritance and gift taxes, 
licenses and fees, charges for services, and interest earnings. 

The pie chart below depicts where state government spends 
general fund revenues. 

The two largest spending categories are for people needs- 
education and human resources. State money is used to 
support elementary and secondary schools, community 
colleges, and four-year colleges and universities. Expendi- 



tures in the education category also go to the Oregon 
Historical Society, the Oregon Arts Commission, and the 
State Library. 

Human resource money is spent on state prisons and other 
rehabilitation centers^ administration of unemployment 
compensation, supervision of the quality of public health 
care in the state, mental health care, and public welfar^. 

The category of "other"' expenditures includes economic 
development and consumer service^, natural resources, 
public safety, administration and support services, the 
legislature, and the state courts. 
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PROPERTY TAXES 

Stud3l%ig about property taxes may seem like a boring idea, 
that is, until you become a property owner. Then suddenly 
you must pay those taxes from money you earned. For 
example, you are ? property owner, living in a house that 
last year was appraised at $20,000. This year a notice from 
the assessor shows that the assessed valuation on your 
property has been raised to $25,000. You believe this value 
to be more than the worth of the property, but you don't 
know what t; f^o. You don't know enough about the law, 
or what your r.^' as are to protest the increase. , — . 

Or, perhaps you are asked to vote on an important bond 
issue that will greatly affect your community. The ballot 
states that by passing this bond issue only $1.10 for every 
$1,000 of assessed vah'alion will be added to your property 
taxes, but you might not realize what this means to you in 
terms of the taxes you will be paying. 

Or, you may become very interested in studying structure 
of government and how laws are made and upon what 
financial basis many of our laws are enacted. Then it may 
occur to you that the Study of taxes is basic ^o under- 
standing local, state, and fed^^ral government; because, 
without money with which to operate, our government as 
we know it could not exist. 

Throughout most ofthis country's history, property taxes 
have been tfte most important source of revenue for state 
and local gf/vernments. In recent years, however, because 
state government has utilized other sources of revenue, the 
property tax has become the revenue source used almost 
exclusively b(y local government. 

_Pxoperty in Oregon is subject to ''ad valorem" taxation. 
Translated from Latin, ad valorem means, ''according to 
value." Generally, under Oregon law your assessor is 
required to value taxable prope. ' at 100 percent of its true 
cash (market) value. In other words, a property's true cash 
(appraised) value represents the assessor's best estimate of 
the price that the property would sell for if offered for sale 
on today's market. > 

The law also requires that all property be appraised at least 
once every six years. Througli periodic reassessment and 
updating of records, assessors work to assess all property in 
the atale uniformly and fairly in order to have each 
property owner pay only his or her fair share of the total 
cosi of government. 

Exemptions and Special Assessments. Not all property in 
-Oregon is taxable. Property owned by federal, "state, 
county, and local governments and school districts is 
exempt. However, in some situations the federal govern- 
ment contributes money to local governments from the sale 
of timber on federal land. Property owned by certain 
religious and charitable organizations is exempt tropi 
property taxation by stale law. The total value ot all 
exempt prpperty in Oregon is estimated to be about $13 
billion. The value of all taxable property is about S3.S 
billion. 

There are some exceptions to the rule of taxing properly at 



100 percent of market value. Kach year most of the timber 
in western Oregon is taxed on a percentage of its current 
harvest value, but the owners of the timber pay an 
additional tax after the timber is i.ar\'ested. So the taxes in 
that year are levied on 100 percent of the timber value. 
Business inventory is taxed on a decreasing percentage of its 
market value until it will be completely exempt from 
property taxation in 1980. Farm land, open space land, 
Willamette Greenway land are other examples of property 
that is not taxed at its full market value. 

The Assessment Process. In each of Oregon's 36 courTties an 
assessor is elected or appointed to be responsible for valuing 
all taxable prop- -*y in the county. The assessor has a staff 
of professional roperty appraisers who make the actual 
value estimates that become, part of a permanent record 
kijown as the ^'assessment roll." Once the assessment roll is 
complete, with all taxable property listed, the assessor 
simply adds the values of each item of taxable property to 
determine the total value of all taxable property in the 
county. He or she performs similar addition for each 
separate taxing district in the county by adding the values 
of individual pieces of property within the borders of the 
district: 

While the assessor and liis or her staff are working on the 
valuation process, local taxing dL'-.tricts (county, city, 
school, > sewer, fire, etc.) are working on budgets for the 
coming year. When budgets are complete and submitted to 
the assessor, he can then detemiine, again by simple 
arithmetic, the amount of money to be paid by the owner 
of each piece of property in the county. 

Some people misunderstand the assessment and taxation 
process. They believe the local governments determine the 
amount of money they v/ill need, therrask the assessor to 
raise p'op-*-r^y values st> that taxes/vill be high enough to 
raise the x z^'^^^dLV^ fands. Actually, the budget process and 
the valuuilor process arc completely independent. The 
assessor determines market values at the same time ihe local 
governments determine theii budget needs. Each year the 
local governments give, their budget needs to the assessor, 
who then calculates the tax levy rates and the amount of 
taxes each property owner shall pay. 

Appraisal Methods. The market value of a property as of 
1 a.m. on January 1 each year is tht target for all appraisals 
the assessor makes for tax purposes. When determining the 
value of a piece of property, the appraiser uses one or more 
of three generally recognized approaches to value. 

The first of these, the market comparison approach, is the 
preferred valuation technique and is used when a market 
for comparable property is known to exist. The technique 
involves making a comparison of the property being 
appraised with similar properties that sold recently in that 
area. Sales are carefully screened to eliminate those that do 
not accurately reflect market values, such as sales between 
relatives or sales where the buyer or seller was forced to 
conclude the transaction quickly. 
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The income approach to value is particularly suited for 
appraising b usiness prope rty^ suc h as apartment houses, 
stores, restaurants, and office buildings. The anticipated 
income from' the property helps in determining market 
value by recognizing and taking into account the amount of 
profit the buyer will expect to receive, the number of years 
that profit can be wcpected to continue, and the relative 
risks of the income itself. 

The third approach, the cost approach to value, is often 
used when the market for a special purpose property is hard 
to identify. An example may be a factory built to produce 
alloys of rare metals. There are very few of these factories, 
and rarely are they sold. If someone does purchase such a 
factory, he or she could not easily convert it into uses other 
than those for which it was built. The appraiser, using local 
building -cost information, would try to find out the cost of 
constructing a similar building, offering the same basic 
features. A deduction for depreciation is allowed for age, 
condition, and obsolescence. 

Maintaining Property Values. With the few exceptions 
noted previously, Oregon law requires that all property be 
assessed at 100 percent of market value. This rule applies to 
most of the taxable property in the state such as homes, 
apartments, retail stores, office buildings and utility and 
industrial property. The reason is to assure that each 
property owner pays his or her fair share of property taxes. 

two neighbors have homes with market values of 
S::0,000, and neighbor A's home were assessed at 50 
percent of its market value while B's were at 100 percent, A 
would be paying half as much pioperty tax as B. 

In order to maintain the required levtl of assessments, 
assessor must reappraise each piece of property at least 
once every six years. Between these reappraisals, however, 
market values in some areas may change dcamatically so 
that the assessed values fall far beliind actual market values. 
When this occurs, assessors raise the values of all property 
in the affected areas by a percentage amount. For example, 
an assessor may find that the market values on property 
surrounding a proposed shopping center have been increas- 
ing so that they are 30 percent higher than the assessed 
values on record. The assessor tfien adjus's the assessed 
values upward by 30 percent to bring all properties up to , 
the rnaiket va^ue standard. 

Appeals Process. Oregon law provides taxpayers with a full 
range of administrative and legal rem'^dies to protect 
themselves against unreasonable assessments. Whenever an 
assessor increases the value on property such as land and 
buildings by more than $400 or five percent, whichever is - 
greater, he or she must send a notice ot that action to the 
property owner. 

Then, if the taxpayer believes that the property has been 
valued above its true cash (market) value, he or she has the 
right to file an appeal with the county boaid of equaliza- 
tion. This is ll-e aggrieved taxpayer's first step in an appeal 
process that can reach all tlie way to the Oregon Supreme 
Court The jurisdiction of the board of equalization is 
liniited to consideration of value questions; it cannot 
.:onsider legal questions such as eligibility for exemption or 
special assessment, etc. In order for the board to reduce the 
assessed valuation of a piece of property, the property niust 



be shown assessed in excess of its true cash (market) value. 
After the boari has considerecTinformation offered by both 
the taxpayer and the assessor, an order is issued giving its 
decision. The appeal route includes consecutively tlie 
Oregon Department of Revenue, the Tax Court, and the 
Supreme Court, if the taxpayer elects to pursue the total 
' appeal process. 

Determining Tax Rates. Once the budgets of the taxing 
districts liave been approved, the amount of taxes to be 
levied Is writtijn on a form called "Notice of Tax Levy" 
which, with a copy of the budget, is given to the county 
assessoi by July 15. 

The '^Notice of Tax Levy" constitutes an order to the 
assessor to include this amount of money on the tax roll he 
or she is then preparing. The assessor does not have the 
right to increase this amount and only in specific instances 
to decrease it. His or her only authority is to see that the 
districts have acted in a legal manner. If the assessor finds, 
for exajnple, that the levy exceeds the constitutional six 
percent limitation, he or she must, after consulting with the 
Department of Revenue and receiving its concurrence, 
reduce the levy to the legal amount. If the assessor or the 
county court, or ten taxpayers, believes that the budget or 
levy is in violation of the law, any of these parties may 
bring the matter to the attention the Department of 
Revenue; and if the Department finds a violation, it issues 
an order requiring compliance with the law. 

If the I'udget and levy are legal, the assessor determines the 
"rate of levy." He or she does this by dividing the amount 
of money needed by the total taxable value. The quotient 
(usually expressed in dollars and cents per $ 1 ,000 pf value) 
is the tax rate. 

For example, a school district needs $2,100. The total v.3lue 
of the taxable property is $560,000. Divide $2,100 by 
$560,000 and the result is .00375. Multiply .007/75 by 
1,000 to get the rate per $1,000 of value (.00375 x 1,000 = 
S3.75). 

The assessor calculates the tax rate'^for every taxing district 
in the county. The next step is to determine how much tax 
must be paid by the owner of each piece of property. To do 
this the assessor adds the levies of the various districts 
providing service to the property. 

Continuing with this example: 



Dntrict 

Elementary School District 
Union High School District 
Intermediate Education District 
Rural Fire District 
Water District 
Cemetery District 
Road District 
County 



3.75 per $1,000 

3.67 

7.30 

.90 

.68 

.28 
1.62 
3.05 



Corr/uined Tax Rate $2 1 .25 per $ 1 ,000 
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The assessor then multiplies the combined tax rate by the 
value of each item of taxable property. The value 
(expressed in thousands of dollars; e.g., $20,000 property 
would be expressed as 20 when multiplying) is to calculate 
the amount of tax to be paid by the owner of the property. 
If . the property was valued at $4,000, the tax would be $85 
($21,25 X 4 = $85). If the property was worth $22,000, the 
tax would be i467.50 ($21 .25 x 22 = $467.50). 

Six Percent Umitation. A six percent limitation has been 
set by the Oregon Constitution to restrict the total dollar 
amount that can be obtained from property taxes by a local 
govemrhent in any one year \yithout a vote of the people. 
This applies only to taxing districts ^hat liave a voter 
approved tax base, h' a district does not have a tax base, 
then voters must approve any amount of money to be 
raised from the property tax every year. Because of the 
limit, many local government units having approved tax 
bases must seek voter approval each year to levy taxes in 
excess of the six percent limitation. 

The effect of this limit can be seen in the following 
example. Suppose the voters of a city approve a tax base of 
$1,675,000 for the year 1970. This amount of money is all 
that the district could receive from the property tax for 
1970. But it would be able-without another vote-lo 
increase the total dollar amount to $1,775,500 for 1971. 
This total is calculated by multiplying the 1970 tax base by 
1.06 or 106 percent (100 percent is the 1970 tax base plus 



the allowable increase of six percent). In 1972 the district 
could receive $1,882,030 (the $1,775,500 from 1971 x 
1.06 = $1,882,030), once again without another vote. 

Now, suppose inflation has pushed up the cost of opera- 
tions so that the district needs $2,500,000 m 1972. In the 
preceding paragraph the six percent limitation would 
restrict the property tax revenue to $1,882,030. The 
difference between this and what the district needs is 
$617,970. In order to obtain the fuU $2,500,000, the 
district, must obtain voter approval for the extra $617,970; 

Say the voters a^- oved the $2,500,000 budget in 1972. 
Say further that ti.j district will need $2,500,000 again in 
1973: The six percent limitation still controls the amount 
of money that can be raised froni the property tax without 
a vote. In 1972 the limitation would have permitted 
$1,882,030. For 1973 this can be increased to $U994^52 
(the $1,882,030 from 1972 x 1.06 = $1,994,952). The 
district still needs $2,500,000, so the difference of 
$505,048 must have voter approval. 

Collection and Distribution. The property tax bill that 
every taxpayer receives represents taixes levied on his 
or her property for the tax year July 1 through the 
following June 30. At least one quarter of this bill must be 
paid on or before November 15; the second quarter on or 
before February 15; the third quarter on or before May 15; 
and the fourth quarter on or before August 15. A three 
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percent early payment discouni is ailowed on accounts paid 
in full on or before November 15. 

As payments are made, tne collector records them to assure 
proper credit for each property owner. He then determines 
how much of the money collected is to go to each taxing 
district. At least once a month the tax collector gives the 
money, together with a written order for its distribution, to 
the county treasurer, who then forwards a check to each 
district. Distribution is based on a percentage of each 
district :ev>* to the ictal of all levies in the county. 

INSURANCE INDUSTRY TAXES 

Many economists view Oregon *s insurance tax as progres- 
sive, though only slightly so. In 1974 Oregon had a total of 
975 carriers writing nearly a billion dollars of insurance on 
Oregon risks. Over 95 percent of these carriers were 
classified as foreign* and they accounted for almost 80 
percent of the total writings. Looked at differently. 20 
percent of Oregon *s insurance business was written by 54 
domestic firms which do not pay a tax on premiums. 
Twelve leading concerns have roughly one-third of the 
Oregon insurance market and five of these are domestic 
companies. 

Tax Rate and Base. Oregon applies a flat rate of 2.25 
percent to a base consisting of gross premium receipts from 
the writing of Oregon risks. The base used excludes a 
second primary source of insurance company income- 
investment activities. In addition, taxable premium receipts 
are reduced by reinsurance contracts with other concerns, 
returns to policyholders in the form of dividends, and 
refunds for unused insurance, among others. Significantly, 
the rate of 2.25 percent is supplemented by a three-fourths 
percent special State Fire MarshaKs tax on all fir^: insurance 
written. 

Exemptions. Various insurer and insurer-like organizations 
are accorded statutory exemption from the gross j^emiu n 
tax. All Oregon-chartered insurance firms, for example, aio 
subject to the corporate excise tax: and, in the case of fire 
insurers, domestics are required to pay the Fire Marshal's 
tax. Health service contractors (Northwest Hospital 
Service-Blue Cross Oregon Physicians Service, Oregon 
Dental Service, Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, and various 
service groups) operate in a similar fashion, as do self- 
insurers (fraternal and certain nonprofit organizations-e,g.. 

State Accident Insurance Fund, Teachers Insurance and 



Annuity Association). 

Tax exemption is also extended to certain types of 
insurance contracts. Life insurers, for instance, are not 
required to pay a premium tax upon their receipts from the 
writing of fixed or variable annuities. As another example, 
workmen's compensation carriers are allowed a premium 
tax credit for the annual assessments (currently 5.67 
percent of premiums) paid to the state for ? special 
administrative fund. Finally, marine writings a'.e exempt 
from the premium tax because such insurance 's subjected 
to a special five percent net underwriting income levy. 

Retaliation. A provision called the "retaliatory** clause in 
included in the Oregon statutes. This clause, common to all 
but a very few states, requires Oregon's Insurance Commis- 
sioner to lev>' equivalently higher fees and taxes upon a 
foreign or alien insurer when the domicile state of that 
insuier charges its nondomestics more than Oregon charges 
it nondomestics. As an example of how this works, an 
Idaho domestic life insurer must .-annually remit to the State 
of Oregon an extra three-fourths percent on its Oregon 
business, because Idaho's rate is ihree percent of foreign 
(out-of-state) companies and Oregon's rate on its foreign 
companies is only 2.25 percent. The object of retahation is 
to place a damper upon state legislative efforts to raise the 
charges on out-of-state insurance companies. 

Tax Productivity. In calendar 1974 the insurance industry *s 
payment to the State of Oregon totaled over $16 million. 
Nondomestic companies Day these taxes on amounts they 
collect in premiums on policies sold in Oregon (the 
domestic companies pay no such tax). All such taxes are 
collected by the state's insurance commissioQer, and collec- 
tions become part of the General Fund. Statutes provide 
for state preemption of tliis tax, and local governments are 
denied the use of any levies-other than property taxes- 
upon this industry. 

Oregon is the only western state that grants tax exemption 
to domestic companies. As a result, it is estimated that 
nearly S242 million in premiums to these companies 
remains virtually untaxed. Some states extend a sizable 
degree of premium tax relief to domestic carriers tlirougli 
other special features: a premium tax credit for property 
tax payments, credit for certain types of property tax 
payments, rate reductions for the designated proportions 
(ranging from 25 lo 50 percent) of insurance company 
assets invested in local securities or property. 



TAX GLOSSARY 



ADJUSTkiD GROSS INCOMt. Ciro^*; income after deducting 
necessary business expenses. 

AD VALOREM TAX- According to value generally applies to 
property tax. and in some states, to motor veliicles. 

ASSESSMENT. Valuation assigned to property for ta\ing purposes. 

AVOIDANCE OF TAXES, l^c^al escape from paying taxes by 
taking advantage of loopholes ^ as opposed to "evasi(i.r'). 



BRa\D-BASED TAX. A ta\ paid by t!ic vast majority of the 
population. 

CAPITAL ASSET. Property siic'. :i snd. huiklings. stocks and 
!)onds. not used in business or {r\dc. n<^t's rn>[ iiiclude accounts 
receivable or business inventories. 

CAPITAL GAIN. Amount of profit realized tVom sale or exchange 
of a capital asset. 
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CAPITAL LOSS. Amount of loss lni:urrcd by sale or exchange of a 
capital asset. 

COMMUNIIY PROPERTY PRINCIPLE. Husband and wife iiave 
e<iua'. int::rcst in property aeeuniulaled by thcin, a:; long as they 
remain marrii'd. In states w'lerc tliis pri-uMpic governs, it is 
permissible for husband and wife to divide equally the total of their 
ioint ineome for tax purposes, (Not used in Oregon.) 

CONSUMPTION TAX. A levy on lOinnuKlities and transactions 
whose end payment fall^ on the eoiisuiiier in die price paitl for 
goods and services. 

CORPORATION. An association of stockholders created under law 
rnd regarded as one b<Kly by courts. Chief characteristics: (1) 
limited liability of stoi kholders. (2) continuity in existence, and (3) 
ea.sy transfer of ow nersiiip mterests, 

CORPORAIION INCOME TAX. A tax levied u-on net earnings of 
corporations. 

CREDIT. An aliowance for a dependent, or for a liandieap 
(specified by law) such as blindness. Such credit applies as a 
personal deduction toward determining taxable incanie. 

DEPRECIATION. A decrease in value because of wear til rough v-a.\ 
action of the elements, inadequaey. accident, or obsolescence, 

DEPRESSION. A period of low !)usiness activity when prices arc 
low, purchasing power is sharply curtailed, and unemployment is 
high, 

DIRECT TAX. A tax not casiiy shifted or passed on to some other 
person by the person on whom it is levied. It is often difllcult to 
determine when a-tax is direct. Tor example a lax on a business 
may be shifted to the consumer or passed on to employees through 
lower wages. I'air examples of direct taxes are personal ineome, 
inheritance, and poll taxes. 

DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION, A t;L\ or taxes which appear to 
favor one class of taxpayer over another. Validity of preference is 
frequently a controversial matter, I or example, the cigarette smoker 
may regard a cigarette tax as discriminatory; a nonsmoker might 
consider it a luxury tax. 

DISPOSABLE INCOME. The ineome remaining after deducting 
personal taxes and all othn payments to governments, 

DOUBLE TAXATION. The levy and collection within one fiscal 
period of two taxes, l>oth calculated on the same ta.x base. Double 
taxation may occur because two tax jurisdictions assess the same tax 
base (such as federal and state taxes imposed upon incomes); or 
when the same tax jurisdiction assesses the same tax base tK^Wc 
(such as federal income taxes levied upon corporation profits, onee 
when earned by the ccrporatiiW and again when received by the 
stockholders in the fonn of dividcr^ds). 

EARMARKED TAX. A lav designated by law to be used for a 
specific purpose. 

EQUALIZATION OF ASvSESSMLNTS. A program to assure that all 
real property in the siute is assessed at the same percentage of true 
cash value. 

ESTATE TAX. A tux, usually progressive, levied upon the gross 
estate. of a deceased person before the estate is divided, (Not to be 
confused with an inheritance tax.) 

EVASION OF TAXES, lo -ivoid taxes b\ ileceptit)n ( as opposed to 
"avoidance*'). 

EXCESS PROFITS TAX. A lax designated to reduce the profits 
made by abnormal consumer demands, particularly in w artime. 

EXCISE TAX. A levy upon some phase of pr:Hluctit)n and 
distribution of goods ami services. 

o 
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EXEMPIION. Legal freed o.m from obligation to pay taxes. 

FEES. Payments by an individual or business for a particular 
government privilege or service. 

FISCAL POLICY. The policy pursued by government in connection 
with legislation or administrative practices relating to taxation, the 
public debt, public appropriations and expenditures, government 
funds, :md similar matters; particularly the intended effect of 
related legislation and administrative practices upon private business 
and the econjmy of the state (or nation), 

FISCAL Y*iAR. Any Uvclve months used as an accounting period. 
It may or may not coriespond with the calcrdar year. In Oregon, a 
l"isi:al year begins on July I of a given yc^U" and ends on June 30 of 
the following year. Beginning in 1976, the federal tlscal year will 
begin October 1 and end September 30 in the year following, 

TLAl RATE TAX. A lus rate which remains the same as the ta.x 
b;ise inca'ases, 

FR/\NCHISE TAX. A :. vied on some special privilege extended 
by the government lo a p: ..(e enterprise. 

GASOLINETAX. An excise tax on the sale of gasoline. 

GENERAL REVENUE FUND. The fund to which all general 
»>.-rpose taxes are cred.ted. This money is spent by legislative 

GRADUATED TAX. A tax whose rate increases as the tax base 
increases. In Oregon, single taxpayers pay from four percent of^ 
ta.\ablc ineome under $500 to ten percent of la.\ab!c incom over 
$5,000. Those filing joint returns pay from four percent of taxable 
income under $1,000 to ten percent of taxable income over 
$10,000. 

GROSS INCOME. Total receipts or earnings before deduction of 
expenses or allowances, 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP). The total national output 
of goods and services at market prices, 

GROSS PREMIUMS TAX. A tax on total premiums eollected by an 
insurance company. 

GROSS RECEIPTS TAX. A tax on total receipts of an enterprise 
from the sale of gjoods and services. 

HIDDEN TAX. An indirect tax incorporated in the price of goods 
and services and therefore not apparent as such when paid. I- or 
example, customs duties may increase the prices of imported 
products without the consumer knowing how much of the price is 
. due to payment of duties. 

INCOME TAX. A tax on personal or corporate income. 

INFLATION. An increase in the general price level occurring when 
the quantity of money in circulation is large compared with the 
quantity of goods and services offered. 

INHERITANCE TAX. A tax, usually progressive, levied upon the 
property which individual beneficiaries receive from an estate of a 
deceased person. (Not to be confused with an estate tax.) 

INTANGIBLE PROPERTY. Nonmaterial a.sscts such as bank 
deposits, stocks, claim against a debtor, or the good will of a 
business; properties which cannot be readily appraised. 

JOINT RETURN. A combined report of the incomes of husband 
and wile permitted by the income tax rcgulatiuns of the U.S. and 
certain of the states. 

LICENSE TAX. A fee for a privilege. 
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LUXLkY tax. a tax imposed upon articles not considered 
essential to a normal standard of living, and usually high in price. 

MARKET VALUE. Value placed on property by a willing seller and 
a willing buyer. . 

MILL. A thousandth part of a dollar; one-tenth of a cent. 

MILLAGE. A rate computed by dividing the total assessed value of 
taxable property into the amount to be raised by the property tax. 
An obsolete term. Rates arc now expressed in dollars per thousand 
of taxable property value. 

MOTOR . .:HICLE tax. a fee paid to the state by the owners of 
passenger cars, true'/ s, motorcycles, campers, travel trailers and 
other motor vehicles. 

NET 1NCX)ME. Whatever remains from earnings and profits after all 
cosu, expenses, and allowances (or depreciation and probable losses 
have been deducted. 

OFFSET. Utilization of a portion of the revenue from one tax (e.g., 
income tax) to make unnecessary the collection of the same amount 
of revenue from another tax (e.g., property tax). 

PAYROLL TAX FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. In Oregon 
employeis of one or more persons during any calendar quarter (or 
during one day of any 18 weeks of a calendar year) in which the 
payroll amounts to $225 or more arc subject to the tax. Exemptions 
include agricultural labor and casual labor that does not promote or 
advance an employer's trade or business. The standard tax rate is 2.7 
percent of taxable wages, but an experience-rating plan may provide 
qualified employers with rates as low as 1.2 percent under specified 
conditions. The tax (administered by the State Employment 
Division) is paid on an amount determined annually as 80 percent of 
the state's annual wage. For 1976 the first $7,000 paid each 
employee is taxed and is borne entirely by the employer. 

POLL TAX A tax levied at a certain amount per person and 
sometimes called a **head tax.** It is sometimes made a prerequisite 
for voting and obtaining licenses for various privileges. A constitu- 
tional provision prohibits the use of the poll tax in Oregon. * 

PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. A tax system in. which rates increase 
as the base amount taxed increases. Progressive taxes arc intended to 
require a relatively larger payment from those consklcred to have a 
greater ability to pay by taking a larger percentage of their incomes. 

PROPERTY TAX. A tax levied on the assessed value of real and 
personal property. 

PROPORTIONAL TAXATION. A taxation system which uses the 
same rate regardless of the base amount taxed. A state personal 
income tax with a flat rate would be a proportional tax. 

REGRESSIVE TAXATION. A tax system in which rates decrease 
as the base amount taxed increases. This term is also used, by those 
who subscribe wholly to the ability-to-pay principle, to describe a 
tax in which a taxpayer in lower brackets would pay a greater 
percentage of income than those in.higher brackets. 



federal aid: 
largess with strings 

With the federal government collecting over two-thirds of 
all income taxes p;».id in the United States, it makes sense 
that state and local governments are anxious to share some 
of those dollars. 



REAL PROPERTY. Land and permanent improvements such as 
buildings. 

RETAIL SALES TAX A tax levied on the sale of goods or services 
at one or more stages in the process of distribution. 

SELECTIVE SALES TAX. i sales tax which appMes a specified rate 
to particular commodities or services. A gasolino or cigarette tax 
would be a selective sales tax. 

SEVERANCE TAX. A tax levied on natural resources removed from 
land or water (timbor, minerals, fish, oil). 

SURTAX. An additional tax on the same tax base after one tax has 
already teen applied. 

TANGIBrE PROPERTY. Material assets which can be accurately 
appraised such as household goods, busine:»s equipment, boats and 
animals. 

TAX. A compulsory charj: 3ersons, income, consumption, 
property, or services imposed ' . government to raise revenue. 

TAX BASE. The common use of "tax base" is the value or unit to 
which the tax rate is applied to determine the tax due. In Oregon, 
**tax base" refers also to the amount of money a taxing district can 
levy from property taxes without voter approval. Voters n ust first 
approve a "tax base" which can then be increased by six percent 
each year without another vote. 

TAX IMPACT. The point where a tax .is imposed by law. The 
impact of the personal income tax is on the individual who pays it. 
The impact of the corporation income tax is on the corporation. 
The impact of the retailer's excise tax Is on the retailer even though 
he invariably shifts the tax to the consumer. 

TAX RATE. The ratio of a tax levy in dollars to a base such as 
taxable value, taxable income, consumer expenditures, etc. 

TRANSFER PAYME^^TS. Payments by both government and 
business to persons for which no services have been rendered. Such 
payments are, however, income to persons receiving them, just as 
wages, salaries, or other income. Examples of transfer payments by 
the federal goverrmient are social security, veterans* payments, 
government and railroad retirement payments, etc. Exajnples at 
state and local levels arc public assistance programs. 

TRUE CASH VALUE (TCV). Market value as of January 1 of 
assessment year. 

USE TAX. A tax levied on the use of particular articles. It is 
frequently levied to prevent avoidance of sales tax by purchasing the 
taxed itri.i . in another state. 

WITHHOLDING TAX An estimate is made of income tax liability 
and the employer is required by law to withhold the required 
amount from the paycheck of his employees each payday. Self- 
employed people are required to estimate their income and to pay 
their tax at specified times during the year. 

' —Oregon Department of Revenue 



In Oregon the federal contribution to state and local 
governments has increased nearly 45 percent over hree 
years 1972 through 1974. Federal aid for Oregon iiscal 
1974 totaled S557!? million. These funds included direct 
grants to government bodies, such as rural development 
funds to state agriculture agencies: shared revenues and 
payments in Heu oFtaxes, such as Oregon and California 
lands payments; grants-in-kind, such as purchases of com- 
modities distributed to government institutions (e.g., the 
school lunch program); and low interest loans, such as 
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disaster relief piogranis. 

Nearly a third of the federal dollars allocated to Oregon in 
fiscal 1974 were earmarked for health, educaUon and 
welfare programs. Other significant targets were agriculture 
(17 percent of all the staters federal funds), transportation 
(12 percent), and environmental protection (4 percent). 

CATEGORICAL AID 

Federal domestic aid has grown rapidly since its major 
development in the 1930s. In. 1975 over 1,000 federal 
domestic aid programs were administered by 55 different 
federal agencies. Most of these programs are categorical, 
meaning the dollars are earmarked for a specitlc purpose 
(category). With each new federal program has usually 
come complex sets of regulations. In education alone, sets 
of regulations published in the Federal Register mush- 
roomed from some 30 in 1973 to over 200 in 1975. The 
Federal Register itself, a printing of regulations and legal 
notices issued by federal agencies, was expected to increase 
in fiscal 1976 by 23,000 pages (from 40,000 to 63,000). 

Regulations spell out the rules which must be followed to 
qualify for, apply for, and administer a federally funded 
program. To interpret regulations and locate . possible 
sources of federal funds, a growing number of state and 
local government units are employing the services of 
experts in *'granismanship." For small govemment units, 
interpreting regulations and trying to operate a federally 
funded program can become more of a headache than the 
dollars are worth. But for most government units, the 
federal largess is a valuable source of revenue that helps 
accomplish goals for which no other revenue is available. 

DOLLARS WITHOUT STRINGS 

Not all federal dollars come to Oregon earmarked for 
specific purposes, "0 and C" monies are a good example. 
When the Oregon and California Railroad was abandoned, 
the federal government still held every other section of land 
along the right-of-way. Investments of the income from this, 
land have been highly profitable and the federal govern- 
ment shares 75 percent of this revenue with the counties 
which include such lands in their boundaries. Because ofO** 
and C revenues, a few of these counties have been able to 
avoid levying property taxes for county govemment 
purposes. Several counties in Oregon also receive— with no 
strings attached-part of the receipts from sales on timber 
on national forest lands. 



The state government receives about S20 million annually 
under the federal revenue sharing program, with only bioad 
guidelines about how the money is to be used. Local 
government units receive even more total revenue sharing 
fund^. In Oregon the state government's entire share of 
these fundfN was allocated tor basic school support in the 
1975-77 bienniuni. Thus any cutback in federal revenue 
sharing might rock local government and local school 
districts. 



The future of federal revenue sharing, however, is 
uncertain. Although the idea was first proposed during 
Andrew Jackson's administration in the early 19th century, 
the current program has been in operation only since 1972. 
Unless renewed by Congress, the program will expire 31 
December 1976. In spite of strong state and local govern- 
ment support for the program. Congressional opposition to 
renewal of the program has mounted. The chairrtian of the 
House Government Operations Committee, which must 
approve anyi revenue sharing legislation before the full 
House votes on it, has emphasized his opposition to the "no 
strings attached" nature of revenue sharing funds. He and . 
other members of Congress would like Congress to exercise 
greater control over how revenue sharing dollars are spent. 

charges, licenses 
and fees 

Nontax revenues consist of current charges, special assess- 
ments, and all 'other general revenue except taxes and 
intergovernment revenue. 

Current charges comprise money received from the public 
for specific services benefiting the person charged, and from 
sales of commodities and services (except those of liquor 
stores and local utilities). Fees, toll charges, tuition, interest 
earnings and special assessments fall into this category. 
Current charges make up more than 20 percent of the total 
general revenue for state and local government in Oregon. 
In 1973-74 state and local governments raised more than 
$4(^5 million in current charges out of $2.3 billion in 
general revenue. 

Licenses and fees have become a revenue resource of 
increasing importance to both counties and cities; but, on 
the whole, the state has not used them to any great extv-nt. 
Some 40 state agencies or departments in Oregon issue 
licenses and charge fees for services, yet only a handful 
collect the greatest share of the revenue. 

CHARGES FOR SERVICES 

Charges, like fees, reduce the requirement of government to 
tax in order to support its activities. Charges mean that 
individuals directly receiving identifiable govemment 
services finance part or all of these services, and tax 
revenues can be utilized to finance activities with genuinely 
collective (as opposed to individual) benef.:. Care must be 
taken, however, to establish charges that avoid unfair 
government competition that distort^ resource allocation 
and reduces the level of national inctmie. As a landlord, for 
example, the government should not set reins 3t less tlian 
prevailing rates, set special rates for oil and gas leases, etc. 
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One major disadvantage of charges is their regressive 
character~low-income people must pay a gveater fract'.on 
of their income for such services than high-income people. 
In many instances, however, discriminatory (nonuniform) 
charges can be set to avoid the regressive character of 
certain uniform charges. 

A second disadvantage is that personnel of government 
bureaus and agencies acquire great knowledge and expeitise 
in their operations and typically become advocates of 
expanding their organization's activities and output. This 
understandable desire to be associated with a growing 
bureau or agency, though, does not create interest in tees 
and charges that are likely to reduce the "output" of the 
organization. Consequently, the dpsign of a rational fee 
system has little attraction. On the contrary, instead of 
employing charges to ration and to constrain output, fees 
and charges may be Tunneled into a fund earmarked for the 
expansion of the organization's operation, thereby avoiding 
either legislative or executive branch budget control. For 
example, motor vehicle registration tees, operator's licenses, 
gasoline taxes, tolls, etc., are not now .set with the intention 
of reducing the social costs of traffic congestion but instead 
to finance additional highway construction. 

Third, fees and charges have not been particularly effective 
because government bureaus and agencies have not set them 
according to any consistent and rational set of principles 
and have not adapted them to reflect changing conditions. 
Too often with respect to fees and charges, government 
organizations have been (a) inconsistent, and hence disccim.- 
inatory; (b) lethargic where constant adaption was neces- 
sary; and (c) unduly influenced by the occupational groups 
they regulate or the "customer'* groups they supply 
services. 

PRINCIPLES FOR SETTING FEES 
Appropriate principles do exist for initially setting and 
subsequently changing service charges and registration, 
certification, and licen?j'=' tlees. 

(1) Where particular activities, goods, or services create 
special health, safety, or other problems, states typically 
require registration, certification or licensure to practice 
certain occupations and to opt^rate some types of enter- 
prise, as well as the inspection of raw materials, production 
s'tes, buildings, equipment, financial arrangements, and 
'rputs of some businesses. Special problems often require 
tegulation or inspection for the protection of participants 
x\ an activity— buyers, sellers, oi the general public. 
J.onsequently, for example, the Office of the State Fire 
Marshal in Oregon inspects petrilf^'im storage olants. 
delivery ^'ucks, etc.; the Depart mem of Agricultije cer- 
tifies the qualities of rrvihy Oregon farm products; the SnitC 
Health Division registers X-ray machines and iicena^s 
physical therapists, and so on. Although safety le 'ices and 
stringent work rules can prevent accidents, poor quality 
services and other ha.m, regulation via registration, certill- 
catior. licensure, und inspection are deetred necessary 
because not eve ly one will act to eliinin.jte thesw ha/ifrds. 

The costs of regulation and inspection to protect producers, 
consumers and the general public derive solely from the 
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particular activity or item regulated or inspected; thus their 
registration, certification, license, and inspection fees 
should cover the full costs incurred. 

(2) The principle of neutrality also argues against special 
treatment of out-of-state firms or individuals seeking sales 
or employment, respectively, as well as against all fees that 
vary arbitrarily according to geographic location, com- 
munity popuiatioa, sex of the applicant, etc. Among 
inspected, regulated, or licensed activities, occupations, or 
products, bureaus and agencies should purposely avoid 
differential fees unrelated to the costs of control. Fee- 
payers should finance the fee-collecting bureau or agency 
according to the costs incurred in their regulation, inspec- 
tion, and licensing. 

(3) The neutrality principle requires that registration, 
certification, licensing, and inspection be initiated or 
continued only in instances where their respective benefits 
exceed their costs. Although fees can often be increased 
and. thereby cover increased regulation or inspection costs, 
these activities should be reduced in scale, or possibly 
abandoned, when marginal net benefits from regulation or 
inspection fall below zero. If this were not done, once again 
fees would become equijalenl to a tax. 

(4) Because fees or charges greater or less than costs would 
mean the bureau or agency levying them is indirectly taxing 
or subsidizing the individuals who receive the benefits of its 
operations (e.g., college tuition, state hospital charges), the 
justifications for such charges should be given regularly to 
the executive and legislative branches to prevent the 
development, either initially or over time, of hidden and 
unintended subsidies and taxes that subvert the public 
interest. 

(5) Changing conditions require frequent evaluation and 
changes in fee and charge schedules if society is to reap the 
advantages of fees and charges. 

(6) Funds collected from charges and fees should be put to 
their most efficient uses, that is, where returns to society 
are tJie greatest. Fees collected from the control of traffic 
congestion should be used for the construction of new 
highways only if the net present values of such investments 
(when' properly calculated) exceed those obtainable from 
all alternative uses, including the reduction of taxes to 
finance other goyernment activities. 



public finance 
administration 

Budgeting is the most important aspect of public finance 
administration, but it is also one of the most important 
means by which Oregon citizens can become involved in 
setting policies and priorities of state and local government. 
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Because the methods of financing Oregon public schools 
and community colleges are somewhat complex and 
unique, they have been. singled out for discussion here, 
along with procedures for accounting, purchasing, and debt 
administration, which apply to all municipal corporations, 
■ including counties, cities, school districts, and special 
districts. 

FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The method of financing elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in Oregon is quite complex, involving revenues from 
four levels of governmenl-federal, state, two intermediate 
k^vel taxing age icies, and local school district. 

Major state sources of local school district revenue are 
three: basic school support, common school fund and 
categorical granl.s. 

Basic School Support. The Basic School Support Fund 
approximated $170 million for the 1974-75 school year. 
For distribution purposes, the Basic School Support Fund 
divided into three accounts- transportation, growth or 
eclinc.and the foundation program. 

(1) Local school districts providing pupil transportation 
services in accordance with regulations and standards 
established by the Slate Board of Education are reimbursed 
u portion of the expenses incurred in connection with 
home-tO'Schuol transportation and board and room in lieu 
of trnnsporlatiun. 

(2) Money distributed to local school disVticls through the 
apportionment for grov, ili or decline is intended to assist 
districts to meet a portion of the^r additional expenses 
resulting from an incrLMsc or decrease in the number of 
pupils to be served. 

i (3) The gre;uest portion of the money available is dislrib- 
f ulcd ihrouj^h the foundj: program account. Funds in 
the foundation prngram aic distributed two ways-as flat 
grants (which nil districts receive), and as equah/ation 
(which soine districts receive). 

A Hat grant is a uniform amount of money which each 
district receives lor each studeiil resident. During the 
1^74-75 schoi)! year. 7^) .6 percent of the available money 
in the foiindaliori program account was distributed as flat 
grants. 

Kquali/.alion funds( 2()>M)crcciil of tlie foundation program 
in P^74-7'^);ire dislri[)uied under a rather complex formula. 
It intends to provide a method of ascertaining the extent to 
which nontax revenue souices contribute to the wealth (jI 
individual districts, and (he means by which the comparable 
wealth ot all school distiicts can be determined. Once 
dcternnncd. (he toimiila tlicn consulers each Jistiicl's 
abilily (i> linante its resident students* basic program fS6S2 
t(/. elementary and SHH(> loi secondary programs :i 
|*r/4.75). To the extent thai a district is unable to do so. 
eiiuali/alion turuls arc maile available. 



Common School Fund. ThelComnion School Fund repre- 
sents the distribution of earnings from permanent school 
endowments and revenue derived from land credited to the 
fund. During the 1974-75 scHool year the amount distrib- 
uted approximated S2.8 milli(i>n or about^S6 per resident . 
student in the state. I 

Categorical Grants. In addition to the two major state 
revenue sources listed above, the legislature has made a 
series of categorical appropriations for specific purposes, 
.Districts receive from these approprisjtions only to the 
extent that they participate in the programs specified. 
Among such appropriationfi would be programs for handi- 
capped children, mentallyietarded, driver education* disad- 
vantaged children* and certain special school programs for 
which the state assumes 100 percent of the co::i. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION DISTRICT RESOURCES 

At the intermediate level two major revenue sources finance 
public school education. 

The County School Fund. Undir Oregon statute each 
county is required to establish a county school fund and. 
levy for this fund an amount at least equal to the lesser of 
(a) the minimum amount it was required to levy for the 
purpose in the tax year 1^5-66 or (b) SIO per capita for 
all children within the coimty between the ages of 4 and 20 
years, as shown by the preceding school census. 

No limit to the county levy foi schools is prescribed, if 
properly voted. However, the total county levy, in which is 
included die County School Fund levy, may not be 
increased in'any year beyond six percent above the highest 
levy of the three previous years in which such levy was 
made without a special vote of the people. This limit 
excludes debt service levies and special levies voted by the 
people. 

The principal revenue source for the County School 
Fund- in addition to the property tax - is federal forest 
fees. 

Prior to 1971 the distribution of the County School Fund 
was on the basis of the number of census children in each 
common school district in the slate. Because it was limited 
to "common school districts/' union high school districts 
could not share in the proceeds of the distribution. Since 
- 1971 that distribution has been on the basis of average 
daily membership, and union liigM scliool districts receive 
their -proportionate share. 

Equalization Levy. Tlie second major distribution from the 
intermediate level is the intermediate education district 
equalization distribution. The intermediate education dis- 
trict (IKD) in Oregon is a stalut(^rily cieated service and 
taxing agency wluise boundaries aie coterminous with the 
boundaries ofjts local school districts. Ihe boundaries of 
the [1:D may he. but arc not iicicssarily. coteiininous with 
county boimdaries. 
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Taxes levied by IF.Ds are determined under one of two 
distinct statutory procedures. Dndej the first, the IHD is 
authorized to levy, subject to the six percent constitutional 
limitation, a tax sufficient to pay its owi. operating 
expenses, and amount which it, may set aside for distressed 
districts, and 50 percent of the operating expenditures of 
ail component districts as estimated by formula. Except for 
amounts retained for the lED uoard and staff expenses and 
fcr distressed districts, such receipts are distributed among 
the school districts in proportion to each district's esti- 
mated average daily membership. Twenty-five Oregon lEDs 
decermine their levies in this manner. 

Four lEDs operate under a second procedure by which the 
authorized levy, subject to the six percent constitutional 
limitation, is determined by the amormt required for the 
operating expenses of the lED plus the levies, as approved 
by the lED board, of all component school districts.. After 
setting aside the appropriation for the board and staff 
expenses, the revenue is distributed among the school 
districts in the proportion that each approved district levy 
is to the total of all such levies. 

The financing of elementar>' and secondary education in 
Oregon is heavily dependent upon the local property tax. 
Approximately 67 percent of all property taxes levied are 
for public elementary and secondary edu:;ation. No non- 
property taxes are authorized for support of schools 
(except for state appropriations). 

No statutory tax rate limits support schools. Unless 
approved by a majority of the people, school district levies 
may not exceed by more than six percent of the higliest 
lawful ie\'y, exclusive of debt service levies and specific 
levies authorized by the people, in any one of the last three 
ycjirs in which such levy was made. 

Sclioo! district bonded indebtedness may ndt exceed .55 of 
one percent of the lofal :rue c:ish viilue of all Uixable 
properly in the Jistnc; for evich of grades K-8 and .75 of 
one pcrcenl for each of gudes ^^1 2 toi which the district 
ofierates schools. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT RESOURCES 

Oregon's approuch to the financing ol coninuinity colleges 
is somewhat unique. Each community college constitutes a 
taxing district and levies property taxes for partial support 
of its of^eratitm. Approximately 27 to .^^0 percent of (he 
operating cost of community colleges derives from local 
rest>uices, primarily piupci ly taxes. 

The legislature appropriated approximately S70 million of 
operating money to be di.->iributed to community colleges 
from the stale level during 1^)75-77. The money is to he 
distributed on the basis of a ^1ight hill formula." Fur 
example, during the first year ol the V)75-77, bienniiim. 
each community jollege will receive an amount etjual t^jUx^ 
sum of S835 per enuivalent fiill-(ime student fi^r the Tfrst 
1,100 such stu(,lcnts and S()7(J per equivalent .fiill-time 
student for ea.;h sui'h student ovor IJOO. Di'i'ing the 
second year of the hiennium, each community college 



should receive an amount equal to the sum of S^>00 per 
equivalent full-time student for the first 1,100 such 
students enrolled and S725 per equivalen; full-time student 
for each such student over 1,100, 

Though Oregon contributes nothinL' from the state Icx . to 
construction costs of element. iry and secondary schools, 
the state is heavily involved in suppoit of coitstruction of 
community colleges. Approximate' S5 million of state 
money will be available to aid in the financing of 
construction during the 1975-77 bienniuni. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING PRv £DURES 

An accounting system provides financial information to 
both elected and appointed government officials, ii can be 
as effective as the responsible elected and appointed 
otficials desire, depending on the extent to which they use 
it to make policy decisions and the investment they are 
willing to make. 1 

Cash or Accrual Accounting. Local g overnment units in 
Oregon may use a cash or acWual basis of accounting, or a 
combination ol both, Wheii cash accounting is -used, 
revenues are recorded onh' whin received, and expenditures 
are recorded only wl' actdally paid. When the acaual 
basis of accounting is L income is recorded when earned 
or when taxes become a lien on property taxed, and outgo 
i.s recorded when a liability is incurred, even thougli part or 
all of the /payment niay be made in another accounting 
period.* The most ct)nservative system uses a cash la of 
accounting for recording income and the accu.:,! baMs for 
recording^ outgo, ^ 

The accounting system of a govomtnent unit necessarily 
differs in some re.^pccts from that used in private business. 
Tlie two most common characteristics of government 
accounting, when cnmpared with commercial accounting, 
are /"funds'' and ^'appropriations." The establishment of a 
fund dt)es not necessarily include the authority to spend. 
Oregon law leqi^ires special action of the governing bod> 
enact the proper ordinances or resolutions to mak » appio- 
priations. and it is Ihe ^ippropriation which constitutes the 
authority to incur obligations. 

Cost Accounting. Cost accounting has been defined by the 
National Committee on Municipal Accounting as "that 
method of accounting which provides for the assembling 
and recoiding ol all elements of cost incurred to accomplish 
a purpose; to carry out an activity or operation or to 
complete a unit of work or a spiecific job." It differs from 
mere ''expenditure" accounting which records th .' amounts 
paid and charges incurred withou. reference to work 
performed and. hence, will not yield information as to the 
cost of specific projects or work performed. Througli 
"prcigrain'' acct)unting, total costs ol a specit'ic function or 
program can "be determined, but ////// cos/a aie not 
necessarily given, 

"(dsf* accounting relates expense to work aLLomplished 
duiing a given period of time. It is vrry useful t\;r such 
purposes as estimating tlv' quantity mI work that can be 
accom()lished for a given nuinher of dollars. It also provides 
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a warniiTg system k)r managers uiid policymakers by 
comparing costs for the same unit of work over a period of 
time. Unexplained changes suggest areas needing further 
investigation. 

Cost accounting is a great deal iiiore (implicated tlj^an 
simple expenditure accounting, anc it is difficult to analyze 
some government operations on a cost accounting basis. 
However, some types of activities, su ji as p' Mic works and 
many routine clerical processes, are susceptible to 'cost 
accounting analyses. • 

If accounting is viewcil by public olTicla!:^^ as oi e tovl ''v 
which thev may coiurol. coordinate and jplMi activities for 
which they are responsible, so that services are provided at 
the lowest possible cost, improved accounting systems will 
be developed anil a greater unilerstandii]g of-the operations 
of the various governmei\t offices will be for-Hicoming. If an 
accounting" system is fulfilling one of its niajor function's, 
periodic reports are provide.d to eleyted -officials indicating 
the reve/iues received by- fund and expenditures nude for* 
various functions. Monthly report's can be providec^. to the 
governing body listing the funds, received eacli month, 
accumulative totals for the fiscal year, and expenditures by 
tunction and object. Such repv)rts.Gan alert the elected 
officials to problem areas, pji^vidx? cost information about 
various functions, and give some indication of need. 

LOCAL GO VERlsfMENT AUDITING PROCEDURES 

'Auditing is an integral -'part of. the accounting process. It 
includes both preaudit^'before expenditures are made :ind 
poSiaudits after funds have been speat. 

Preauditing is the responsibility of officers or employees of 
the government unit, and its purpose is to determine that 
fiinds are available Tor the groposetj evpenditur^is and that 
no legal requiremejpts are being, violated. 

■■ ^ ^ , .' * , 

PosLaudits are*, required by Oregon^'statutes and lyust be 
made annnaUy by persons outside tli£ government unit. 

t Audits required by statute may be made by the Division of 
Audits of Jhe Secretary uf ^tale's office "t the request of 
the local ^government lyiit, or by a private auditor. The 
Secret;*|y ol State's, office en'courages the use of local 
auditors. *vho h ive mej the standards of the State Board of 
Accountancy. But the >iational Committee on Municipal 
Accoinu'ing disapproves of awarding audit contracts on a' 
bid basis. anJ the r...es of professional conduct of.tlie 

- Oregon Slate Boatd of Accountancy specify that Certified > 
Public Accountants shall not make competitive bids for 
fi'rofessional engagements. Competitive bidding Tor public* 
accounting services, they say, is not lii the |>jl)lic interest, is 
a form oT solicitiitioii.'and is iinprolossiuaal/ 

The auditing fund ion is iiuporiance to elected offi\:ials, 
be<'ause tlunugh. ll s device they jju'detei mine whither 
expendit ' have been made legally and in accondance 
with the^-inienl of the governinr body. If a preatidn is 
made, a number of inlerpietive problC-ms and- ijuestions 
which sometimes arise in ihc pnslaiidil can he minimi/cd. 



LOCAL GOVERNMFNT FINANCIAL PLANNING 

HIected officials who must balance mounting service costs 
against scarce financial resources can use long-term financial 
planning as a tool in establishing priorities and allocating 
t'unds to achieve maximum services for every dollar spent. 
This planning for services and finances should be developed 
together with the master plan for physical development of 
the area. 

A long-term financial plan consists of. first, a projection of 
tlie public services that may be required to serve the 
population of the area. Second, it has a capital improve- 
ment program consisting of a comprehensive list of public 
improvements by priority that may be needed. Third, it 
includes cost "estimates for annual operations and capital 
outlay to provide the necessary services and capital 
iniprovemeni; and fourth, estimates of existing funds and, 
if necessary ,^new revenue possibilities. 

, f 

Expenditures listed in the long-range operating budget can 
likewise be divided in^to four categories: new programs; new 
equipment; regular operating funds for current programs; 
and estimates for costs of providing future capital improve-" 
inents (e.g., the acquisition of land). Estimates of reyenue 
from existing sources ciin be analyzed to determine whether 
jhese sources are sufficient^or whethcf 'new revenue sources 
should be explored. 

Financial planning is difficult for various reasons. Local 
government officials are unable lo forecast with precision 
the amount of funds which may . forthcoming from state 
and federal governments. Factors such as in Ration, popula- 
tion growth and movement, and standards established by 
federal and state governments lUre difficult to project. 
Despite these limit^ations, a plan for future dev^ogment can 
serve as a guide in making current decisions. For a financial 
plan to b^ meaningful, itMS important thai elected officials, 
as well as specialists and citizens of the community, be 
involved in developing it. f 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 'purchasing PROCEDURES 

At one time, government purchasing procedures were 
generally informal and decentralized, with each officer or 
'Uepartment head doing his or her awn buying \Cith no l>ids 
l-equired. During the past ..half-century, however,* many 
governments have introuViced , centralized purchasing 
systems as a means of fostering economy and effigiency. 
Where centralized purchasing has been introduced, auUior- 
* ity is delegated to one office to purchase all or most of the 
supplies, materials, and equipmenf needed for use^^y the 
operating branches of the organization. Where pufoiiasing is" 
decent rdlized, each department or ager^jy must usually fill 
its negds'at. retail prices; but with the pooling of depart- 
ment requirenuMits, larger orders can be made which may 
fre<iiiciuly be filled ai ^ *sale prices, and the use of 
standard specificalions ar.d compelitive i^idding can be 
facilitated. 

In counties and cities having ma^age^s^ aiui in public school 
dj^tricts, the manager is son]ctimcs designated by chaiter. 
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ordinance, or policy as the purchasing agent, althougli he 
may delegate his responsibilities to a subordinate. In 
counties where centralized purchasing prevails, the purchas- 
ing. agent is usually appointed by the board of county 
commissioners. 

Lx>cal government units in Oregon have developed coopera- 
tive purchasing agreements. These agreements commonly 
caTl for focal governments serving the same community to 
e)&hange specifications and to give notice to the other units 
of proposed purchasing: These agreements have proven to 
be most satisfactory in the purchase of such items as tires, 
gasoline, fuel oil, etc., which are used in great ijuantities by 
the units involved. 

Another approach to purchasing is for local government 
units to utilize services of state purchasing departments. In 
Oregon, statutory provision permits the State Department 
of General Services to provide centralized purchasing of 
materials and supplies for local units of government. 
Purchases may be made through the state with local 
deliveries by vendors, or supplies may be obtained from 
state stores. At present, however, the state is not in a 
position to handle all requests for services because of 
inadequate facilities. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT bEBT ADMINISTRATION 

Oregon statutes contain limitations and other requirements 
for bonded indebtedness which counties and cities incur 
from general obligation bonds and special assessments. The 
statutes authorize counties to cofltract bonded indebted- 
n'-.s to carry into effect any powers granted to them by law 
w .dn indebtedness is authorized by the voters. However, 
statutes limit the aggregate amount of bonded indebtedness 
of counties to two percent of the true cash value of all 
taxable property of the county. The bonded indebtedness 
which cities can incur is limited to three percent for general 
purposes, but there are no statutory restrictions on the 
issuance of bpnds for financing municipal utilities, water 
and sewage facilities, hospitals, infirmaries, gas, power, or 
lighting facilities, ot off-street parking. The statutory 
authority provided for special districts to incur bonded 
indebtedness varies considerably according to the type of 
function being undertaken. 

Assessments for Improvements. Whenever counties and 
cities undertake improvements and assess the costs to 
property which is benefited by such improvements, the 
citizens who are assessed have the optior. of paying their 
obligations ip installments. In order to fir .rjc the portion 
of the improvement cost represented by the deferred 
payments, the county or city may sell ''Bancroft'' or special 
improvement bonds. 

Under the Bancroft Act, bonds may be issued without a 
vote of the people, even tlunigli they carry the general 
obligation of the issuing county or city. The amount of 
bonds issued under t,hc Bancrofi Act is limited to three 
percent of the true cash value of the municipality, 
regardless of the amount of other outstanding indebtedness, 
or to nine percent of the true cash value of the city less the 
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bonded indebtedness of.^ihe city for general purposes and 
for municipal utilities/that were not self-supporting during 
the preceding year.^^ 

Ovei an extended/time, rather general agreement as to the 
purposes for which it is proper for local governments to 
borrow has been reached by various authorities on public 
fmance and groups such as the Intexnajional City Manage rs' 
Association and the Municipal Finance Officers' Associa- 
tion. Borrowing to pay operating costs is uniformly 
condemned. The types of capital expenses which may be 
safely and reasonably financed by long-tern; loans may be 
categprized as (1) self-supporting enterprises such as water 
and power systems where the amortization of the debt is • 
sufficiently rapid to keep ahead of depreciation and 
obsolescence; and (2) projects which are large and costly in 
relation to a government's current financial resources, 
/provided such projects have long utility jad- are not of a 
frequently recurrent type.^^ — — 

^.Many'CSpiSr^equirements^are almost as steadily recurrent 
in nature as the operating costs of a government unit. These 
include the routine extension and replacement -of facilities, 
and some types of equipment which are of relatively ' 
short-term value. A safe and conservative borrowing policy 
will exclude such projects even though obtaining funds for 
them may be difficult during the current fiscal period. 
Continued borrowing for such purposes tends to pyramid 
debt. Restrictions on current expense borrowing do not of 
course apply to short-term loans in anticipation of the 
receipt of taxes. However, borrowing in anticipation of 
revenues incurs additional cost. 

Management of Bonded Indebtedness. Bonds, according to 
the method of redemption, are of two general types: 
sinking fund and serial. Bonds to be financed through a 
sinking fund become due in lump sum at the end of the 
term of the loan. They are met by annual payments to the 
sinking fund of amounts which, when invested in com- 
pound interest, will produce the amount of principal by the 
time it becomes due. Serial bonds are retired by annual 
installments directly from revenue received by the govern- 
ment unit. 

Oregon statutes require tliat all bonds issued by counties 
and cities shall be serial bonds, with the first payment of 
principal falling due not later than five years after issuance 
for general obligation bonds and two years for special 
assessment bonds issued under the Bancroft Act. Bonds 
may not be issued for more than 30 years. The statutes 
permit combined installments for ali general obligation 
bonds to be in sums that will permit a substantially uniform 
ta.\ levy for retirement of principal and payment of interest 
of all outstanding tax-supported bonds to avoid fiuctua- 
tions caused by bonds issued for different expiration 
periods. 

Revenue bonds provide another foiMi ol l inancing in wiiicli 
both interest and principal may be pay:il)le exclusively from 
earnings, learnings of a project are reliei' on exclusively and 
such bonds have no claim on the general credit or taxing 
power of the government unit issuing them. They have been 



used to finance water systems, electric piiiiUs, sewer 
^"ru.:is, bus systems, housing, airports, recrea^onai tacili- 
M"^. Ibi ^hich charges are made, and various oilier types of 
>*\or.i»v producing facilities. 

With local governments providing an ever-greater number of 
services to citizens of the community, the amount and type 
of indebtedness incurred becomes increasingly important. 
Indebtedness usually cannot be i-voided, but effective 
management will insure that payments on bonded indebled- 
ness are not sufficiently irregular to cause substantial 
variation in the tax rate, and that accumulation of deficit 
financing does not occur. Oregon statutes insure a conserva- 
tive financial policy. Within the framework provided by the 
statutes, the local government unit has the responsibility 
for developing and maintaining a financial program tailored 
to its particular needs. 

An integrated finance program including financial planning, 
budgeting, accounting, and auditing constitutes the most 
important tool in the executive management of a govern« 
men* unit, it is, therefore, vital that all aspects of financial 
administration be integrated, that competent officials 
utilize these tools in the decision-making process. 
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GOWj^NMENT, LIKE ALL INSTITUTIONS OF SOCIETY, MUST RESPOND TO CHANGE; AND IN 
C(jfl FORM OF DEMOCRACY, THE NATURE AND DIRECTION OF GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO 
CkiANGE IS CONDITIONED BY THE EXTENT OF POPULAR PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL 
PROCESSES. * 

* ' ^vernir.ent is dynamic. It adapts to pressure brought about by changing social vahi^s and mores of a given 
.'ociety insofar as those governed givje support and consent to the process. Government units through which 
:he political process flows must therefore be responsive to changing values, attitudes and ideals^ as well as 
to modem technology of the soL?oly they serve. 

To be responsive, however, government units must have the participation of an informed and sophisticated 
citizenry. Effective participation depends on knowledge of bo;h structure and processes of government; but 
most important, it depends on process, because it is skill in .applying political pressure that motivates 
participation. 

A citizen wl^o . motivated and equipped to act politically will soon nfomi himself about the structure. For 
instance, anyone who knows that the democratic procedures ofpovx^mment agencies in Oregon include the 
right of 2.)peal to the courts will have no difficulty in locating the rioper tribv^nal. 

To slijV't the importance of effective popular p ticipation in a time of intense and rapid change is to 
zmy haii: l-c the necessity of following strong leadership. But one thing is wrong with reliance on followership 
^he vaodel for citizenship: If someone can tead you out of the wilderness, someone else can lead you 

k ij'.i • 'ock in. 

'Ttv:. ^section, then, is devoted to an. examination of the ways and means people can effect change in 
t/v^ ernment, and in society through government. 



processes for 
participation 

Oregon has a unique political history, and has many times 
been a precedent-setting state in terms of its philosophy 
and operation of government. It is important to understand 
the unusual cliaracter of the state and its citizens when 
contemplating state and local decision-making proces.ses. 

Oregohiaris have been characterized as "cautious progres- 
sives/' The state Jias never in its history operated on a 
deficit basis. Consequently, budget proposals for state and 
local government operation are frequently the center of 
extreme controversy. This tendency reflects caution. 

Oregon, howevur, may well be the most experimental of 
any stale in. the Union \n its approach to solving iu own 
problems. It is the first state to establish a presidential 
primary and initiative and referendum procedures. It is one 
of the first states to effect major reorganization in state 
government to cope witii unprecedented problems of 
expanding population and the shift from a rural to an urban 
way i'S 'ife. \i is one of the first states to accomplish major 
refor:-' in. its property lax laws, such as moving away from 
uniform taxation of dwellings and toward a flexible system 
based on ability to pay. Long before the United States 
recognized direct election of Senators, Oregon had created 
statutory auJiority for thai purpose. Women had the right 



to vote in Oregon over a decade before the 19th Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution wac ratified. These 
and many oiher examples of Oregonians* willingness to 
innovate can be found in the stale's hisic^y. 

Of course it is easy to oversimpl! y the nature of "the 
Oregon philosophy." Certain other factors are relevant to a 
better ui •> standmg of where power begins. Thus, the 
economy is an important element to understand. Citizens' 
livelihoods often determine where their political interests 
lie. In Oregon this means government must be responsive to 
the needs of an agrarian population, an exp^'. jding urban 
society, timber interests, and other businesses dependent 
upon natural resources, such as fishing and tourism. 



Now lei's have a look at the person who is practically never 
a I lacked, the individual who holds the highest title a free society 
can award: CHTAKN. What ha:; he done to inspire confidence in 
self-government * Not, I fear, as much as onv would like. Apathetic, 
selj-ahsorhed and self'Servina, too many of us take a free ride, 
refraining fKom any distinctive effort to work for the common good. 
In a vitahsociety. the citizen has a role that goes far beyond duties 
at the hr.llot box. lie must man the party maehinery, support social 
and civic reform, provide adequate funds, criticize, demand, expose 
corruption, and honor leaders who actually lead, 

C thing the citizen can. indeed must, do is reject fiercely and 
(.f'Sistcntly all politicians who exploit fear and anger and hatred for 
(heir own purposes, 

John W, (iardncr, "t'riorilics for ttic Scvunlifs," The New Leader 



Within this general framework, what arc ihe ways in which 
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Oregon citizens can become active participants in state and 
local government? What are the established procedures for 
effcpting change-irt government and through government? 
The list should include elections; political party, processes; 
individual and group action; legislation-state and local; 
lobbies; Lutiative and referendum; budgeting; boards, 
commissions^ elected and appointed officials; and court 
processes. 



voting: a primary 
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CITIZEN POWER IN THE BAIXOT BOX* 

Wliatever social goals motivate people to go into politics, 
the best way to achieve those goals is to elect candidates 
who share tliem. All politicians know how to count votes. 
Nothing . could be mofe important to the future of 
American society than the way those votes are distributed 
on election night in November. On that night they don't 
count issues, they count votes. 

Party leadership, as weir as social issues, is at, stake in major 
general elections, unless, as is the case in Or<?gon, coalitions 
in the legislature cut across party lines and tend to blur 
party leadership regardless of election outcomes. 

Citken power in a democracy is in the ballot box, and 



campaign activity provides as good an opportunity as our 
system allows to encourage meaningful dialogue between 
citizens of differing points of view. Such activity stands as 
perhaps the single most effective form of lobbying yet 
devised. It may be the best possible counter to the 
distorting effects of big money in political campaigns. It is a 
breeding ground for long-range change. 

Demographic characteristics indicate people who are least 
likely to vote include the young, blacks, the poor, the less 
well educated, women, and people in rural areas. In 
addition, some research suggests that "local differences in 
the turnout for elections are to a large extent related to 
local differences in rates of registration, and these in turn 
reflect to a considerable degree local differences in the rules 
governing, and arrangernents for handling, the registering of 
voters."* Thus it may be the more difficult it is to register, 
the more citizens become nonvoters. 

Anthony Downs developed a "cost-gains" theory of voting, 
suggesting that every rational man or woman decides to 
vote just as he or she makes all other decisions: If returns 
outNyeigh costs, he or she votes; if not, he or she abstains. 

In some parts of the country registering to vote is 
confusing; difficult, and time-consuming. Time is the most 
obvious cost. In low-income areas where people are likely 
to be suspicious of govemment, however, many residents 
see costs in more tangible terms. There, reiistering voters in 
some neighborhoods amounts to convincing people that 
registration does not subject them to new taxes, new debt 
obligations, or other financial responsibilities. 



REGISTERING AND VOTING IN OREGON 



Voter Qualifications 

% You may v«/£* IF: 

1. You are regi.stcred 

2. You have been a resident of Oregon 30 days 

Registration Qualifications 

You may rcffisttr to vote II' : 

1. You are a citizen of the United States 

2. You will be 18 or older on election day 

3. You are a resident of Oregon 

You may register to vote the day you become a resident, but 
you may vote only after you have been a resident 30 days. 
You may register (or re-register) on any day up to and 
inehiding eleetion day. Registration is permanent, unless: 

1. Your address- clianges 

2. Your name changes 

3. You want to change political ufniiation 
(but you cannot do this within 30 days 
of a primary v*li-'ctioii) 

Then you must n'^ri'l^istir. 



Re^dstiation ^Vocedures 



Gz-rsnnians may register by mail. No witness is required. 

You may simply get a r^istiation form (available in many public 
places). Complete it legibly and, accurately, and mail it to your 
County Elections Department (identified on the form itselO. You 
should receive a precinct memorandum card before ,the next 
election in which you may vote. If you do not, you should contact 
your County Elections Department. You should register to vote at 
least 30 days prior to an election to get your name in the poll book. 
If you do not, you may find yourself inconvenienced by having to 
get a certificate from your county clerk before you can vote. Any 
time you change residence, name, or political affiliation, you should 
re-register at once by completing a new registration form. 

I*" you arc unable to appear at your regular polling place on election 
day, or if you live more than 15 miles from your polling place, you 
m:»y vote by absentee ballot. You musi apply in writing (no form 
prescribed), sign it, ajid send or take it to your County Elections 
Department to get a ballot. 



♦Adapted from I-dward Schneicr and William T. Murphy (The 
Movement for a New Congress). Vote Power: The Offieial Acii\>ist 
Campaigner's Handbook (Palmer HiUI, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1970). Uy permission of Prentice-llall. Inc.. l-nglewood Cliris.New 
Jersey. 



♦See Stanley Relley, Jr.. Richard I:. Ayres, and William G. Bowen, 
"Registration and Voting: Putting I'irst Things I'irst" in The 
American Political Science Review (June P>^^7). 
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Voting Procedures 

On election day you should present yourself at your precinct and 
request a' ballot. You must state your name for the clerk in charge 
of the poll book. At a primary election, you must also state your 
political affiliation. If all is in order, you must sign the poll book; 
whereug^on the clerk will give you ballots, and you may go directly 
to an unoccupied voting station. If you have questions about 
procedure, you may ask the clerk before entering the voting station. 

Upon leaving the voting station, you must take your voted ballots to 
an election clerk without revealing their contents. 

If you want to know your precinct, or if you have questions prior to 
your going to your precinct to vote, you may: 

1. ConsaM youT Voters* Pamphlet 

2. Consult your newspaper 

3. Phone >'our county clerk 



Primary elections are held the fourth Tuesday in May in even- 
numbered years from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

General elections are held the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November in even-numbered years from 8 xm. to 8 p.m. 

A special election called by a district election autliority can be held 
on: 

(a) The second Tuesday in Januar} 

(b) The second Tuesday in March 

(c) The third Tuesday iS\ April 

(d) The fourth Tuesday in '^i.iy 

(e) The last Tuesday in June 

(0 The second Tuesday in August - 

(g) The third Tuesday in September, or 

(h) The first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 



VOTER PARTICIPATION IN OREGON 

The 1974 census estimated Oregon's population to be 
2,266,000. Of this, 1,558,033 were of voting age.* How- 
ever, some 38,953 individuals 18 years and older were, 
ineligible (e.g., aliens, institutionalized). Thus the total of 



eligible voters in Oregon was 1,519,080. Of those eligible, 
1,143,073 or 75.3 percent registered to vote; 792,557 or 
69.3 percent of those who registered actually voted. 
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*This figure wus used by the Sccrctar> of State to cstinutc the 
numbers and percentages following; later it was found to he 
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increase would not substantially ciiange the i»'*recntages or resulting 
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COMPARATIVE VOTER PARTICIPATION 
PRIMARY ELECTIONS 
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politics: a second 
responsibility 



OREGC^N'S SPLIT-TICKET POLITICS 

Oregon is tlie nation's only com.Tionweailh run like a New 
England town meeting, according to Harry Bodine. for- 
merly political writer for ihe O* egonian. 

don't belong to an organized political party," Will 
Rogers once joked, "Fm a Democrat.'' . 

What the famed comedian said 50 years ago, wrote Bodine 
in I97K still stands as far as Oregon's political system is 
concerned-for Republicans as well as Democrats. 

The state's political structure was much like the rest of the 
country until a reformer named William S. U'Ren sold the 
legislature and the voters on the initiative and referendum 
in the early 1900's. Since then. Oregon has plunged down a 
political trail uniquely its own. 

To an outsider, the prospect of the only legislature in the 
nation unable to attach an emergency clarse to tax 
legislation, a constant trek lo the polls to ,ote school 
budgets, fire district bond isjues, and a host of ballot 
measures often appey r, as a scatterbraineQ way of doing 
business. But Oregonians, embarking on this course in 1906 
and embellishing it from time to time, have come to enjoy 
its benefits and frustrations and have stoutly resisted any 
serious tampering. 

On the national level, the Oregon syj;tem's power reaches its 
zenith in the wide-open presidential primary which has 
short-circuited a number of candidacies an "made" others. 

The theory is that "the people" do the deciding. Ask a 
typical Oregonian how he (n >hc votes and the reply won't 
be "straight ticket" except m rare cases. The stock answer 
is. 'M vote i'or the person." 

This independent. deta,;hod approach to voting n\ight drive 
a Chicago ward boss .straight nut ol his Mind, which may be 
one reason why his counterpart is a vanished species in 



Oregon. No political leader can "deliver" a county or 
political subdivision in this state. Based on voter registra- 
tion, Oregon is a Democratic state. Of 1 ,195,290 registered 
voters in March 1976, 677,887 were registered Democrats 
(57%), 447,400 Republicans (37%) and 70,003 Independ- 
ents or others ^6%}. in November 1974, Oregonians voted 
predominantly Democratic tickets at the polls. They 
elected Democrats to all four Congressional seats and 38 
Democrats and 22 Republicans to the Oregon House. 



The only sure-fire bastions where one party triumphs 
repiF;atedly are found in Multnomah County legislative 
subdistricts. There Republicans have never lost the west 
side and l^mocrats win election after election in north 
Portland, east county, and the south city. 

Oregon's registration law for many years channeled all but 
about two percent of the electorate into either Democratic 
or Republican camps because voters must declare thdr 
preference in order to cast primary ballots. For example, in 
a decade of primaries from 1960 through 1968, an average 
of only about 1.6 percent of the registered voters were not 
declared as either Democrat or Republican. Since 1970, 
however, this picture has been changing. While some 
observers argue that more voters are not declaring as 
Democrat or Republican because of Oregon's registration- 
by-maii law (effective September 1975), it may be more 
likely Oregon's picture merely mirrors a national trend. 
Voters everywhere seem less inclined to want to be 
identified as either Democrat or Republican. In Oregon in 
!970, over two percent registered as '*other";in 1972, over 
three percent; in 1974, nearly 4.5 percent. By mid-19'76, 
nearly seven percent had declared as "other." 

But after the primary, Oregonians typically railge all ovi.r 
the political landscj.pe making their November choices 

Those who labor within the party structures are Ore ..or. j, 
true silent activists. Neither party regularly fills kll of its 
precinct committee posts around the state,. Normally 
one-lhird to one-half are vacant. Unlike their counterparts 
in some Laslern states, county and state chairpersons and 
national committccpersons are little more than fund raisers 
and spear carriers in Oregon. Their power is limited to party 
structures. Those who seek these jobs find them a lot of 
work (if they (eel ambitious and dedicated^ 'ording 
precious little glory. 
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Successful candidates typically tr>' to keep the party 
workers happy and then concentrate their major efforts on 
the independently oriented public. Exj)erience has shown 
them it's the way to win. 

POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION IN OREGON 

Oregon statutes define a major political party as "an 
afllliation of electors whose candidates for presidential 
electors receive at least 20 percent of the entire vote cast 
for that office at the last presidential election." 

As provided by law, at each state primary election, the two 
major parties in Oregon elect precinct committeemen and 
committeewomen— one committeeman and one committee- 
woman for each 500 registered electors, or major fraction 
thereof, in iKprecinct. Each party has county central 
committees composed of the precinct committeemen and 
committeewomen in the county. They govern the party 
within the county, elect the members of various other party 
committees within the state, and fill vacancies that occur in 
precinct and central committee offices between elections. 

Each party has a state central committee composed of two 
delegates from the county central committees. Oregon law 
requires that each state central committee must hold an 
initial, organizational meeting not earlier than 55 days and 
not later than 75 days after the primary election. The state 
central committee of each party govems the party, fills 
vacancies in the nomination of candidates for United States 
Senator or any st^^.e pffice to be voted for in the state at 
large. 

Each major party must select delegates to its national 
convention. These delegates are selected at a convention 
held not sooner than 30 days and not later than 40 days 
after a presidential preference primary election. The 
number of delegatc;S to each national convention is selected 
by congressional district and is equal to the vium'oer of 
delegates allotted to the State of Oregon by each national 
committee. 

At the CO mention, delegates are selected in iud manner 
that the n *r of delegates who favor a certain candidate 
represent i. oportlon of votes received by that ca-.cli- 
date in the sidential primary. Persons selectei? liS 
delegates must sign a pledge saying they will support that 
presidential candidate until such candidate is nominated a? 
the convention, receives less than 35 percent of the vofci 
for nomination at the convention, releases the delegate 
from the pl'jdg* or until two convention nominating ballots 
have been taken. 

A national committeeman and a conunitteewonian are 
elected from each party for a four-year term. They are 
elected in the state at large at the primary election 
preceding each presidential election and they serve as 
Oregon's representatives on national party committees. 

Delegates to each party's natioPlal convention are also 
elected in the primaries and their votes are pledged to the 
presidential candidate named in their election petitions. 



Within 35 days following their election, delegates must 
name an altemate and file the alternate's name and address 
with the Secretary of State. An alternate is bound to the 
same pledge as the delegate he or she would replace. • ' 

Candidates for party convention delegate must file a 
petition with the Secretary of State signed by not more 
than 500 voters of their party. Delegates' candidacy 
petitions must state the name of the person they support 
for President of the United States, or carry the word 
"uncommitted." 

Party delegates to the national conventions nominate 
presidential and vice presidential candidates. Presidential 
electors vote in . the electoral college after the national 
election to choose the President and Vice President. Oregon 
is ;en titled to six presidential electors (a number equal to its 
members in Congress). .Each party selects six at its state 
party convention held in the years in which a President and 
Vice President are to be elected. Electors pledge to vote for 
the candidates of their party's choice. Electors from the 
party whose candidates win the national election then vote 
in the electoral college 

NOMINATION AND RECALL PROCEDURES 

Major Political Party Candidates. At the primary election 
held in May preceding a general election, the major parties 
nominate their candidates for each partisan public office to 
be filled. The following are partisan offices to which major 
parties may nominate candidates: 

(1) United States Senator 

(2) United States Representative 

(3) Governor 

(4) Secretary of State 

(5) Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 

(6) State Treasurer 

(7) State Senator 

(8) State Representative 

(9) County and city officers (but in very few instances 
are city candidates nominated at a partisan 
primary) 

QualiO'^d electors of a major party may file for nomination 
by either the petition or declaration method. They file with 
ihe Secretary of State, county clerk or city clerk, recorder, 
or auditor, not later than 70 days before the primary 
election 'around March 15). Following the election, a 
certificate of nomination must be issued by the appropriate 
elections official after it has been determined that a 
candidate is eligible and has met all requirements of the 
law. 

Minor Political Party Candidates. Orogun has not had any 
significant minor political parties for several decades; 
however, the statutes make provision for the establishment 
of such parties and for their nomination of candidates. 

To quality as a minor party, an organization of electors 
must file with the Secretary of State a petition with the 
signatures of enougli qualified electors of the district to 
equal at least five percent of the votes cast for U.S. 
Represeniative in (he last general election in the district. 
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nUALIFICATiONS OF 
CANDID/VTES 

All candidates must be fully qualified Oregon electors. Except as 
otherwise noted all candidates must be at least 18. Retirement age 
for all state judges is 75. 

In addition to other qualifications, each* person appointed to fill a 
vacancy in an elective partisan office must be registered as being 
affiliated with the same political party a.s his elected predecessor. 

United Static Senator: 
. l...Agc u) 

2. Citizenship: Must have been a U.S. citizen for nine years 

3. Residence: Must be an inhabitant of the state 

4. Party .itTiliation: Stated by candidate 

5. Term of office: Six years 

6. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until a successor is regularly elected [Art I, U.S. Const; Art V, 
16, OR Const; OKS 236.130] 

United Stat« Representative: 

1. Age: 25 

2. Citizenship: Must hrvc^been a U.S. citizen for seven years 

3. Residence: Must be an inhabitant of the state 

4. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 

5. Term of office: Two years , / 

6. Vacancies: Governor calls a special election to elect a successor ^ 
[Art 1, U.S. Comt; ORS 236.120 and 249.654) 

Governor: 
L Age: 30 

2. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

3. Residence: Must have been a resident of the siate for the three 
years preceding the election 

4. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 

5. Term of office: Tour years. May serve only two successive, 
elected terms 

6. Vacancies: In o^der» the following succeed to the governorship: 
1/ The Secretary of State 

2/ The State Treasurer 

3/ The President of the Senate 

4/ The Speaker of the House 

The su'.-cessor serves uniil the disability is removed or until 
the next regular biennial election {Art V. 8. OR Const] 

Secretary of State: 

1. Citizenship; Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: Must oc a resident of the stute 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by candidjite 

4. Term of office: Four years. I-ligible lor election to only two 
successive terms 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until a sui-cessor is chc jn at th" next regular biennial election 
[Art V. IC. Art VU OR const] 

State Treasurer: 

1. Citizenship; Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: Must be a reside r of the state 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by cdndidate 

4. Term of office: I'our years, riigible for election t(^ only two 
successive terms 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualitlcc^ person to hold office 
until a successor is chosen at the next regular biennial election 
jArt V, 16. Art VI.OKConsll 

Attorney General: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. cili/en 

2. Residence: Must be a resident of the ^t^'U 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by c;int!idate 

4. Term of office: i'dur years Q |^ 



5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until a successor is regularly elected [Art V, 16»0R Const»ORS 
180] 

Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor: \ { 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: Must have been a resident of this state>for over five 
years preceding election 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 

4. Term of office: Four years 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until a successor is regularly elected 'at the next regular biennial 
election [ORS 651.030, Art V, 16, OR Const] 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: Must be a resident of the state 

3. Party affiliation: Nonpartisan 

4. Term of office: Four years 

5. Vao*ancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
uiuil a successor is chosen at the next regular biennial election 
[Art V, 16, OR Const] 

Di^ct Attorney: 

Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 
^Residence: Must be a resident of the state 
^3. Party affiliation: Nonpartisan 

4. Term of office: Four years 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until the next regular biennial election 

6. Special: At the time of his election, the candidate must have 
been admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of Oregon [Art 
VII, OR Const;ORS 8; 236.137] 

State Senator: 

1. Age: 21 (will be 18 if voters approve Measure No, 3 at the 
general election in November 1976) 

2. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

3. Residence: Must have been a resident of the county or district he 
represents for at least one year preceding his election 

4. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 

5. Tenn of office: Four years 

6. Vacancies: If a vacancy occurs during the session or before the 
session and after any election at which the vacancy could be 
filled, the county courts or boards*^ of commissioners appoint a 
qualified person; otherwise, the voters fill the vacancy at the 
next regular biennial election [Art IV, OR Const; ORS 
171.050] 

State Representative: 

1. Age: 21 (will be 18 // voters approve Measure No. 3 at the 
general election in November 1976) 

2. Citizenship; Must be aU.S. citizen 

3. Residence: Must have been a resident of the county or district he 
represents for at least one year immediately preceding his 
election 

4. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 

5. Term of office: Two years 

6. Vacancies: If a vacancy occurs during the session or before the 
lession and there is* no intervening election at which the office 
could be filled, the county courts or boards of commissioners 
appoint a qualified person to i,»Tve; otherwise, the voters fill the 
vacancy ai tlie next regular biennial election [Art IV, OR C'onst; 
ORS 171.050] 

Supreme Court Judge: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: Must have ba*n a resident of Oregon for the three 
years immediately preceding his election or appointment 

3. I*arty affiliation: Nonpartisan 

4. 1 emi of olTice : Six years 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until the next regular biennial election 

6. Special: At the time of his or her election or appointment, the 
candidate must have been admitted t(» practice in the Oregon 
Supreme Court |Arl Vll. OR C(mst; OKS 1 .3 14; 2.020 1 
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Couit of Appeals J ud^^e: 

1. Citizenship: Mnsf be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: See No. 6 below 

3. Party affiliation: Nonpartisan- — 

4. Tmn of office: Six years 

5. VaCimcics: Governor appoints a qualified por.on to hold office 
until the next regular biennial election ^ 

6. Special: At the time of h. or her election or appointrr.cnt, the 
candidate must have ban admitted to the practice of law in this 
state ar^ be a qualified elector of the county of his residence 
{c.198, OL 69j 

Tax Court Judge: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: See No. 6 below 

3. Party affiliation: Nonpartisan 

4. Term of office: Six years 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until the next regular biennial election 

6. Special: At the time of his or her election or appointment, the 
candidate must haye been admittea \o practice for three years in 
the Oregon Supreme Court [ORS 305.452; 305.455; 305.450] 

Circuit Court Judge: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: 

a. Must have resided ir» Oregon at least tliree years and have 
principal office in or be a resident of his judicial district for 
at least one year immediately prior to appointment or 
becoming a candidate for election 

8. Judge may reside witJiin 10 n?.iles of the boundan' of the 
judicial dif^rict if the district has a population of 500,000 or 
more according to latest federal decennial census. 
(Multnomah County ) 

c. First Judicial District: Two judges in Jackson County and 
one in Josephine County 

Eleventh Judicial District: One judge in Crook, Deschutes, or 
Jefferson County and one in GiUiam, Grant, or Wheeler 
County 

Twelfth Judicial District: One judge in Polk County and one 
in Yamhill County 

Nineteenth Judicial Distiict: One judge in Clatsop County, 
one in Columbia, and one in Tillamook Count v 
Twenty-first Judicial District: Two judges inn County, 
two in Benton County [ORS 3.041) 

3. Party affiliation: Nonpartisan 

4. Term of office: Six years 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified peRo'i to hold office 
until a successor is elected at the next regular bicmial election 

6. Special: At the time of his or her election or appointment, tiic 
candidate must have been admitted to pnietice in the Oregon 
Supreme Court ( Art V. VH,* OR Const; ORS 1 :^ M;3.041| 



District Court Judge: 

1. Citizenship: Must he a U.S. citizen 

2. Residence: 

a. Must be a resident of or have principiil office in the county m 
which district is located for one year and a resident of 
Oregon three years prior to becoming candidal'; 

b. In district of bOO.OOO or more, judge may reside within* ten 
miles of boundary of county 

3. Party affiliaiion: Nonpartisan 

4. Term of office: Six years 

5. Vacancies: Governor nppoints a qualified person to hold office 
until a successor is elected at the next regular biennial election 

6. Special: At the time of his or her election or appointment, the 
candidate must have been admitted to practice in the Oregon 
Supreme Court but cannot engage in the practice law during 
his tenure as District Court Judge (Art V, 16, OR Const; ORS 
4b.610;46.630i 



Justice of the Peace: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen 
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2. Residence: For a period of not less than six months next 
preceding his election has been, and then is, a resident of the 
district wherein he is elected. 

3. Party affiliation: Nonpartisan 

4. Term of office: Six years 

5. Vacancies: Governor appoints a qualified person to hold office 
until a successor is elected at the next regular biennial election 
[Art Vll,ORConst;QRS511 

County Commissioner: 

1. Citizensliip: Must be a U.S. citizen and elector of ihe county 

2. Residence: Must have bcjen a resident of the county for one year 
immediately prior to election 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 
4.. Term of office: Four years 

5. Vacancies: County court or board of commissioners appoints a 
qualified person to serve until a successor can be elected at the 
next regular biennial election [Art Vll, OR Const;\ORS 204; 
236.210] . / \ 



FEES FOR DECLARATION 5F CANDlDACYi 



\ 



(major party jSt-rfonpartisan only) 

U.S. Senalor ^ - 
U.S. Representative 
Statewide Offices 
Governor 

. Secretary of State 
State Treasurer 
Attorney General 
Supreme Court Judge 
Court of Appeals Judge 
Tax Court Judge / 
Commissioner, Bureau otj Labor 
Superintendent, Public Instruction 
County Offices 

including Circuit Court Judge 
District Court ludgc 
District Attonicy 
State Senator \ 
State Representative 

National Committeeman orCommitteewoman 
District Offices witliin County 

including Justice of the Peace 
Precinct Committeeman or Committeewoman 

' "ile with County Clerk 



\ 

$1^50 
lOQ 
100 



50* 



25 
25 
15 
10* 



Sheriff: 

1. Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citizen, and elector of the couniy 

2. Residence: Must have been a resident of the county for one year 
immediately prior to election 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 

4. Term of office: Four years 

5. Qualifications: Be certified or eligible for certiGcatiou by the 
Board on Police Standards and Training. Have at least four yean* 
experience in law enforcement or two years post-high school 
education, or :my combination of experience or education for at 
leiist fouryi:ii; 

6. Vacancies: C ;-nty court or board of commissioners appoints a 
qualified person to serve iiniil a s",ecessor can be elected at the 
next regular biennial election [Art VT, V11,0R Const; ORS 204; 
206.015;236.210j 

County Treasurer: 

Citizenship: Must be a U.S. citi.r • • md clecior of the county 
Residence: Must have been i :e -Jt.it (.i' the county for one year 
immediately prior to election 
Party affiliation: Stated by candidate 
Term of office: I'our years 

Vacancies: County court or board of eonimissioncrs appoints a 



1, 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
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lu-M lo^ul.ii hk'niiial L-KMic.ii [Art M. C)K C onsi; ORS J^-^. 
(\>unty (lerk: 

2. RcsiilcnLc: Must luvc bccw a rcMtk'iU of \ Uc c ounty Un one s lm^ 
iinmciliatoly prior to cIcl tion 

3. Party atTiliation: Statal .'\ Lajululatc 

4. I cnn of otTicc: l our years 

5. Vacancies: County court or board of coiiiinissionors appoints a 
qualified person to serve until a sueeessor ean be eleete*.! at tbe 
Ue\t rct:ular bien-M.il eleetion |Art VI, VI!. OR ('>Mist;()RS 204; 

County Assi^ssor: 

1. Citi/eiiship; Must be a I'.S. eiti/en and eleetor o]' th^- i nr ;v 
1 Residence Must luvc J)een ;i rcsideiit of the eoimty b ^ 

nnnialutcly prior to eleetion 
.V P.irt> affiliation; Stated by eanj[i^date- 
4. I erni ofj)ffiee. i our years 

^. Vaeaneies: County eouf I or board of eonuiiis.sioners ^ - 

qualified peiNon to serve until a siieeessor'ean be eleeteo at t/.e 
ne\t rej:iilaf biennial eleetion (Ar't VI. OR Const: ORS 204; 

J->6.:i(H - • ' ' 

^peual A I tiie W.wc ol hisor her eleetion. the caiul idate nuisi be 
.1 Leriihed appraiser trnmce under OKS 3US.01() and 

nuist b.ave eilhei two \ears of ottiee and aeeountini! e\ perienee, 
uuluduii: e\-cnente -in ofliee nianav;enient ;felivities. or two 
• ve/rs of fulblnuo ^inpUu inent ui the oftiee of a eoiinly assessor 
jORS :04jii/M' 

C\Hint> Surveyor: 

I. t iti/enship: Must be a C.S. eiti/en and elector of the eounty 
2: Rcsidenee; Nfust have been a resident of the e'ountv' for one yl'.u: 
iniiitediately prior to eleetion » 

3. Pjrty affiliation: Stated by eand/date 

4. I erin of offiee: l our years 

5. Vaeaneies: (\>unty eourt or board v^f ).oniinissioners appoints j 
qualified person to serve untij a sueeessor ean be eleeted ::t the 
ne\t regular luennial eleetion • 

(^. yqx'eial: (\)un.ty rcsidenee requirement dtK's not apply in 
etninties whose populatK)n is less than 20,()()(). Must be 
registered unjcr the"laws'of thtt st:Ae as a registered professional 
enptK'cr or a re^gistered professional land surveyor [Art Vi,()R 
t Jnst:ORS 204,0161 

County Auditor: 

1. i iti/.cnship: Musl^e a C.S. eiti/en 

2. Rcsidenee: Must l>e a resident of the eonntv for one year 
immediately prior to election 

3. Party affiliation: Stated by eandidate 

4. l erm of office: lour years 

s. Vae.ineics: lio;ird of county commissioners or counts' court 
jp:>oints a qualifiet' person to serve until a surcessor ean be 
ele^ie^l at the next reunilar biennial election [Art VI, OR (\inst: 
ORS 210.1 10; 236. 2H)| 
■ 6. This offiee !• is cleete'd only in MultnoniaJi County jOKS 2 U)| 

Precinct Committeeman or Woman: 

1. Cili/cnship Reirssiercd elect or 

2. Residence: A resident of his or her prcemct 

3. Party affiliation" A registered member of the i;iaj(H politua! 
[urtv he or slic wants to represent 

4. lerm of office: I roin date of iui:ani/ation:il meeting of the 
ecntral eomniittcv following' a priinar>' ckvtiori ii>Uildau- of the 
ne\t organ i/aMonal inectm, 

V;.caf.neN: rillctl by ORS 24.S.043 



Once established, a iniiioi pnliiical t>ariy has the auiliority 
j\c>!mnal4 h> .^ci til^talc u( lu.in.i.atioii imc candidate lot 
e;>cit partisan ni tice to be filled al the gerteral eleLilum. 

Noiip :rtisan Candidntt'^. Catididaies tor honpariisan olTiees 
tnbcl lied at. the general eleciii>n must be noinii iled at the 



primary eleetion unless only one candidate tor an office has 
fded. Oregon luis the tollo^ng nonpartisan elective offtces. 

( 1) Superintendent of Public Instiuclion 

(2) Supreme Court Judge 

(3) Couii ol" Appeals Jiulue 

(4) Tax Court Jud^c / 

(5) Circuit Court Judge 
(o) District Court Judge 

(7) District Attorney 

(8) Jiislice.ot the Peace 

Candidates tor these offices may file by declaration or 
petition in the same manner as provided for political party 
candidates. Certificiites of nomination are issued afiei the" 
primary eleetion. 

I 

Assembly of Electors* Candidates. An assembly of electors 
is an orgaiiized body ufnot less than 250 registered electors 
ot the county, precinct, or other electoYal district in which 
it wishes to nominate candidates, and KOOO registered 
electors in the case of statewide nomination of candidates. 
An assembly ' of electors can organize by publishing a notice 
of meeting not less than ten days ah^ad of- time in at least 
three newspapers of general circulation in the state, and the 
law prescribes what the notice must contain. Thejr candi- 
dates arc listed on the ballot as •'independent." 

i...lividual Electors' Candidates. Individual registered 
electors i^ay propose candidates by certificate ot^ nomina- 
tion foi erection to all offices to be filled at the general 
election. Certificates nominating candidates for statewide 
election must carry a number of signativres of registered 
electors equal to not less than three pv^rcent of the total 
vote cast for presidential electors in the last general 
election; for district offices, not less than five percent: for 
precinct oftlces, not less than ten percent; for justice of the 
' peace, not less tlian ten percent or not less than 100. 

Election Laws and Voters' Pamphlet. Oregon election laws 
contain specific requirements for acceptance of nomina- 
tions, withdrawals, filling vacancies, statements of continbu- 
tions and e.Kpenditures, and Votfrs' Fa:?iphlet nvdicfvdh, 

IrTOiegon. a Voters* Pamphlet is mailed to each post officer 
mailing address not later than the 15th day before each 
primary, general, or special ele«^tion. The post office is 
advised no! to forward the pamphlet, if the elector's address . 
is' incorrect or the elector has moved. The pamphlet 
includes; r * 

( I \ Instructions to the voter 

(2) An impartial, simple and understandable statement 
explaining each uicasure and its (a fjvc-member 

CDU'- tee n'ho drafts the statcTnents is made up of 
iwi rocmbcrs sclected^y proponents of a ni<^asure.. 
'iwo' liiembcrs selected by the Secretary of State from 
opponents Mf any -and one iiiembLV S'J^cted by the 
>"our prcs'iously selected) * 
Cm Matcments submitted by individual candidates con- 
cerning their qiialiricalions and reasons why they think, 

/ \ thev should be elected, and a porirailMioi v»ver one 

H O vcai old ■ • 



Space in \\\c ^i'ottrs' Pamphla laiiges I'roni ^ 1 .SO to a 
mininuim of S50. 

Complete instructions and infurnialion concerning Oregon's 
election law^ may be obtained fioni ihe hiections Divisioh 
of the Secretaiy of State's Office in Salem. 

Recall of Elected Officials. A petition ask^g for the rec 
of any elected official may be tiled by any 'regis tercu 
elector. Notice of intent to circulate a recall petition must 
be fi!e,d with the election of tlcer uitli whom the official-s 
nomination certificate was originally tiled. The recall 
petition itself must be completed on or before the 
nineteenth day at'ter the tiling of the original nJlice. it 
requires the signatures of^ualitied votefs residing in the 
electoral districfat least equal in number to 25 percent of 
the votes cast in the Uislrici for the pQsition of Judge of the 
Supreme Court receiving the greatest number of vMes at 
, the preceding general electjon. Signatures are veritled by 
the' county cleik. 

, A petition which advocates ihe^ recall of any oftlcer may. 
not be circiilated until the oftlcer has actually held office 
for six montlisTexcept that such^i petition may be tll<?d 
. agamst senators or representatives in the Legislative 
/Assembly any time af^er the tlrst iit^sembly tollow'ng their 
election has been in session tlve day^. 

An otTicial tacing" recall may resign \Vilhin tlve days 
following the tiling of a completed petition, but if he or she . 
does not' resign, a special election must be held wnthin 20 
days after the e\pirati(^n the five-day waiting period. The 
oftlcial lacing recall v. v \\\ i ^ to pertorm his or he; duties 
until' the election rosuU .v. - vleclaied. ^ 

Those advocating or those opposing recall must appoint a 
treasurer as tn^cal agent and observe legal requirements tor 
accepting and (\;poi ting contributions. 

'A 

OREGON'S PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENTIAL PRIMARY 

In U>5^> "the Legislative Asse-inbly \Miiicted a statute now. 
commonly ret^rred to as the Oregon Presidential'I^refer- 
eniial Primary Law. The enactment of this unique law was 
the- tlrst of its kind ia ihe United States and h^s been 
generally copied by the stales ol Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

I' introducing \\\t proposed legislation the sponsors clearly 
St. ted the purposes ol Ihe law: * • ' %r ' 

(1) To force candidates U President of the I'niled Stales 
to campaign in Oregon. ^ " 

(2) To. establish Oregon' as ah "*i!iipi)rtant*" state in the Oyes 
of the resi'of the n?i.tion. ■ " ^ 

To run t'or public offiLO in Oregoit. nn any le\ci is a most 
arduous task. Tfic people of this state dcniaiul thc»riglit to 
see and n^*et the canditlates/to >hakc tlieij- "juind.v *ri^ be ' ' 
abic )•() question them lac^'-to-t^ice and 4o criticize openly' 
ilie ».-an<lidates and their vie\\> iii *'towi> lialT' mcetiiju^. - . 



Oregonians teml tp resent being byoasscul by national 
candidates during their campaigns. Oreg^Mi is a small state 
and has only six votes in the electoral college. Most 
presidential candidates woi,ild not regard them as crucial, 
but the people her*' wanT those vofes to count. ' 

S^me controversy resulted- during the initial ^jnute hearing 
on the mrasL' e. l-'Dr iiistan:e, the bill as it was initially - 
inlroduced did not contain any provisions for a car(!iJatc*s 
withdrawal. Some people felt this proposed hw would give 
to the Secretu. V of State too much power, power which 
could be used tc manipulate. Others felt the new law would * 
prematurely force aspiring candidates to declare themtelvfts 
and Uiereby jeopardi/.e' tlicir positions, an^l would p^rolong 
the carPipaign peri^jds. Once these objections W( e overconie ' 
in Senate commit^ie^, the bill passed both houses with ve^ry 
little flooi discussion. . ^ ^ 

From V)"^^ ^ ^ 1967 no effort was nuide to 'amend or-iepeal 
these pro\,Mons. In 1971 the withdraw al provisioiv was 
repealed, ' 

O.f'^on -has been visited by almost all candid;ites tor 
Fic ;dent during ckvtion years. ^ ' 

• • / ** 

'How a:^ names pTa ed on Oregon's prefeien^al pi*iniary 

balljDt cl psen? The :5C^Tt.:iry of Slate subscri)S>cs to Oregon 

and national newspiipc s and pei'ddicals'/ .^y m »vspapers 

and periodica.s are read wit)i an eye lowanJ Hipping news 

stories, editorials, [eaime articles, and poll Toi'nhs which in 

any -way mention individuals or organized' gr^)u^?^Jvvhich 

show support or naliona; advocacy t\)r candiihiles orTIie 

major political parities. ' . \\ ' • 

Because the detlnition of ''major" poRlical party" in Oregon' 
law is so written that only the Repubitt5aiTait'd Democratic 
parties may participate in a primary election, independent - 
or.third-parly candidates cannot be considered as piVssib'l<- 
tio<- for the Oregon' Presidential Pi^^t'eVenNial Primary. 

REGIONAL" PRESIDENtIXl PRIMARY^ . 

Ui 1976 Oregon participated in the first "re*ii.onar'' presi- 
dential primary in the natioii/1dali(^ and Nevada Were able 
to arrarige to hold their presijejuia^ primaries on the same 
date as Oregon had sche(^uied._ The arrangement was 
reached, unotTicially :yiionj;.the''*Secretaries of St^rte of the 
three states, no statute being jrequirccl. The purpose of the 
regional primary is t'o*make sure thai, as ^ rowing niiMiber 
of states with large populations hold prin.;:,iies. presidential . . 
candidates do not npglect the small population^tafes^^of the ' 
Norlhv St. ^ v. V' . • . 




ALTERNATIVES TO POLITICAL PARFV LEADERSHIP 

Tlie unportance of political ^parties has derived from tjleir . 



ability' to: . ■ ' ^ 

( 1 j Develop vigorous ieadershiiV [ 
^' (2) Arouse pop^Jar interest ii^ issues 

(3) Rally the pei>ple in suppiHt otMiM in i^pposition to) 
a progtanv , - 

(4) Bring l-ritieisni elTectivel^y to beai 

(5) Provide a vehiele for the exercise of public 
saccount ability* 



Political parties, however.* are not the only means ior 
achieving these ends. CiHzens can. and sometimes di). take 
siiccessTiil individual or unxifficial gr^^'P ^'Mion to build new 
leaders, arouse public interest in an issue, or mtluence . 
official decisions. ' 

^ Coxey **AnTjics/'** Iii the early part Df IS^)^nin«erous 
"arTiiiies" of unemployed were "marching" to VWsfungton. 
D.(\. ti> petition C^ongres^i for issuance of ^S500.000 

* nonintvrest-bearin^ bvuids for improvement of r.oads-the 
object being to afford employment for^ idle men. The 
movement was he;\dt'd by Jacob S.'Coxey o.CMassillon. 
Ohio, who in Novt,:nber lHi)3 announced that he intended 
to lead I00,000t men to the national capital Coxey, with ^ 

iollow<:rs, N^che 1 Washington May 1, attempted to 
4nake a speech Tfom tiie Capit ol steps, and was arrested and 
-^imprisoned IO*ays foi s- ^pping on the^grass. 

Oregon, and ^Washington had numerous "commonweal'' 
' companies of this ."army," the members of which an ' 
editcial severely scored in T(ic Ore^onian, calling them^ 
"herds of- fragrant s.". The .editorial asseVted that the mcA 
should iy;ike employment for thertiselves at tasks which the 
country Wedcd done7 and should not be fastidious ab^out 
thev/kindi- of work availabfe, the pay, o"r the hour^of - 
^ employKKht. The **armie§" retorted with threats of-^riots. 

On Aplil 27, IS^M, an "arniy" at Troutdale, Oregon, some 
18 miles $ast of Portland, s' ized a train of tjie Oregon 
RaiNyay and Navigation Company and star-ted for 
Wa^ungfon, D.C. Their train was halted at Arlington/ 
Ore;^ofl.eby<- United Stated cavalry troops'' sent fr6m Walla 

• Walla, 'on orders from President Cleveland.. TJhe troops 
brcHiglit the "army*'' before the United Statestlistrict court 
;if Ifortland, wliere Judge CB. Bellinger reprimanded 'some 
4-3^) members and released them, A mob of Coxey 
'^)llovxers, incensed by the .denunciatory iirtlcles of The 
Oi^gonicui, surrouncf^d the establishment oftliat newspaper 
on April 50,; 1894. While the mob was clamoring, Mr. Scoti 

^- was writirfg a denunciatory editorial vvhich was publislied 
next moining. Rionds of the editor, faaring for his persoiTfil ' 
safcl^, surrounded hisn in The Owgonian fiailding at Si,\th 

' and Alder streg;ls, armed with ritlcs. The niub dispersed 
without Violcnci^v 



rMamii^ A. Hanlnr. XnnpurfiMin hlaiun^- 1 h>/i!!<ii/ Ifhtsn^n 
(New Y\)rk: llcno* :indConipaiiy t-ur the i nglclon I (uuu'.a- 

•'**lliifvcy W. Sct)t^. ffisfory of )lu- Ortxon ( mmfrv. VDIuniV III. 
compiled by I cslic M. -Scott iC'jinbridL'c: KivL-fN^de TrcNN. 



The 1932 Bonus. March.* "The Bonus March started in 
. Portland, Oregoji, ')arly in 1932 with 300 veterans led by 
ex-Sergeant Walter"'W< Waters. Tlieir aim was to march 
across the country and ask Congress to pass the Patman Bill 
for immediate payment of a bonus that Woild War 1 
soldfers were scheduled to get in 1945. Because they were 
all veterans, they fell into military discipline. Tliey caught 
freight trains and camped. As word of their mission spread, 
thousands of . unemployod veterans drifted along to join 
them. It was better than staying at home, and the idea of 
being in an "army" again was appealing. The numbers grew. 
On June 8, 1932, 8,000 veterans paraded down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Neither Waters nor the Communists, 
who wece accused of starting tlu? March, nor the 
Washing^ jh police had expected so maf>y,but there was no 
violepje, no disorder. Crime actualiy declined in the 
District of Columbia While they were there.-So many of the 
veterans were violently anti-Communist their B,E,F. News 
praise^d Hitler and Mussolini- that the Communists who 
tried to infiltrate their ranks appealed to Washington Police 
^Commissioner Pelham D. Glassf6rd for protection^ 

';bnce they arrived in Washington they did not seem to 
know wha^to do. When news of the defeat of the Patman 
Bill Was announced to the?v> Mey^rst columnist Elsie 
Robinson whispered to Waters that he' should tell the men 
to sing\Amenca/ They did. Hoover flatly refused to talk to 
them. Instead, he .ordered regular Army troops to disperse 
the men. General Douglas MacArthur burned their shacks 
and routed them out with gas. Stunnct' they bK)ke and 
ned.... 

'^Hoover thought that the Bonus Army was a mixture of 
( hoodlums, ex-c?»nvicts, Con^nunists, and a few veterans, 
and he stuck to this view even al^ter careful investigation by 
the Veterans Bureau and the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Welfare failed to substantiate it. Most people who 
read ahiout the Bonus" Mdrch in the newspapers thouglit the 
marchers intended to start a revolution. 

''The truth was more frightening. The unemployed veterans 
of the war 1o save democracy were superfluous people - 
thousands apd thousands otf them marching, calnping, and 
huddling tc^j^cthcr for sheer human warmth." 

Poor People's March on Salerti,** In 1968 Governor Tom 
McCall was presented .with a. list of specific legislative 
proposals to he!., the poor at the conclusion of the "Poor 
People's'March" Salem.' 

Some 00-5 ,0^>' persons were expected to participate in a 
march as a tlrs' tep toward making Oregonians aware of 
the problems^o ■ t le poor in the state. The marchers stayed 
at the^Slate Fairgrounds in Salem, then moved to the steps 
oi the Capitol to present their list to McCall. It included 
proposals for such things as tax incentives for industry to 

* \ TOW) The l-visihi Scar. CDpyrigfu ^n)0 l)y C ;irolinc Hird. 
Kcprinlcd by p.nnission of David McKay c\^inpany, liu. 
1^ \\ xcLiptN IVoin Thv Orc^onian, May 2M, I .iH. 
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move into disadvantaged areas, a state-level bonding pro- 
gram to provide scholarships for the poor, aiid niininuim 
housing standards tor migrant tarm labor camps. 

The march was sponsored by the student governments ol 
the University ot^ Oregon and O|^v;oii State University, the 
state Young Democr;its, the University of Oregon Black 
SHident Union, Studunis tor a Democratic Society, Campus 
Draft Committee, and the Church Comnumity Action 
Program. 

People for Portland.* Perhap.s one of the most unique 
instances of unotTicial citi/en intervention in government 
decision making occurred in Oregon in 1^70 when Portland 
faced a pot^nti;*! human tlisaster of the kind that Chicago. 
Berkeley, and Santa Barbara had already experienced. 

As plans were being made to welcome the National 
Convention of the American Legion.- a national south 
Oiiiani/alion calkfng itself the ''People's Army Jamboree" 
announced that it would also hold its first national 
convention in Portland with the intention of promoting a 
peaceful confrontation with the American Legion over 
disagreements concerning the Viet Nam war. There was 
little doubt that although the intentions of the leadership 
of both organi/aiions miglit be to confme such a confronta- 
tion [o neaccl'ui debate, the potential for violence was 
great. 

Other cities lacing this kind of problem had based their 
plans t'or protecting property ami lite on the theory that 
they must be prepared to meet force with t'orce. Fre- 
quently, 'itic tactical imits used to prevent \iolence were 
city police, the national guard, or federal troops. Results 
were always the same violent confrontations which 
resulted in the destruction of life and property. Many 
citi/ens thought public officials at both state and citV levels 
were preparing to handle the potential proble^lis in the 
traditional manner - strict enforcement of the laws and 
punitive or remedial rather than preventive or preserving 
action, hidividual citi/ens in Portland with experience in 
.the use of group dynamics had serious reservations about 
the potential effectiveness of ihese contingency plans and 
the effort known as People for Portland grew out of their 
co'icern and organi/ationiil efforts. 

B\ telephone and word of nu)Uth. a small corps ol about 
t1ve people communicated their mutual concern lo each 
other and to about 125 friends and acquainlances who 
agreed to attend an inlormal meeting to explore alterna- 
tives. As a result of this large group meet'ng a steeiing 
committee was formed. :ind the efforts were made to bring 
representatives of various public officials at all levels into 
the planning. 

The steering conunittee of this unoftlcia!. purely voluntary 
citizens groi'p studied ihe literature of mihtant ^roup^ to 
learn what it could of radical tactics for disruption and to 
develop counter strategics. Convinced that hiuhly struc- 
tured, inflexible plans to meet force with force, wherever 



outbreaks might occur, would only serve "1 e purposes i»f 
any radical elements that might be plamnng to use tfj 
People's Army Jamboree for their own purposes, tne 
steering committee sought more creative alternatives. Willi 
the cooperation of the Governor and other state and city 
officials, plans were made tc^ hold a roc^ music festival at 
Mclver Park, about 20 miles outside the city. The phyi 
worked. Thousands of young people were drawn to the 
festival and those with plans for- instigating violent con- 
frontations on the city streets could not overcome thC; 
logistical problem of getting the People's Army Jamboree 
back into Portland, away from the music, free f\)od and 
shelter, and unstructured fim at McJver Park. 

Citi/ens initiated the drive to gathei used clothing and 
truckloads of produce to donate to the encamped People's 
Army Jamboree. In addition. People for Portland promoted 
opportunities for peaceful dialogue, rumor control, and 
dissemination of fu<;tual material about happenings 
throughout the metropolitan area. Citi/en marslials pre- 
vented confrontation with sof't-spokeri. sincere tactics of' a 
host in his own home. Police frequently sidestepped 
confrontations in favor of People for Portland groups who 
were adept at spotting and preventing potentially violent 
situations tVom developing. 

Consensus of llie press and other civic groups was that 
People tor Portland had found a citi/en-to-citi/en approach, 
a new for li of ''creative planning'' to avoid politi* al and 
social conflict. The approach had worked ai. J stale and city 
governnienUiad backstopnea tb,e people in a way that had 
rarely been seen outside textbook situations in recent 
decades. ' 

OSPIRG. Af ter coiisuiikm advocate Ralph Nader appeared 
in Oregon in M?7U. a spontaneous response from Oregon 
students at 21 state and private bolleges launched 
OSPIRG Oregon Student Public Interest Research CJrovp. 
By the time a steering committee luul been formed at a 
statewide meeting in Salem. 25,000 undents had signed 
petitions supporting the concept. In the summer of 1^^71, 
,^2.000 students had joined the organi/alion. received 
approval to tax themselves . ^ 1 per quarter, and hired ten 
full-time lawyers and other specialists to work with several 
teams of students and faculty members to do research and 
help solve environmental and consunu" protection p'":»b* 
lenv; in Oregon. The efl'ort was an entiielv imofficial one in 
terms of government sponsorshiji or financial su|">jX)r'. 

By U'75 only about 1 ,CX)0 students per year showed an 
interest in OSPIRG. the legal staff had been limited to three 
lawyers, and college interns were earrv'ing on a large shaie 
of the work. 

CIVIL DISOBmiENCfc AS AN INSTRUMENT FOK 
CHANGE 

'There is no way for a citi/en to challenge tlie constitution- 
alitv of a law except by breaking it. This paradoxical 
piocedure is not only recogni/ed by the judicial p^oces^;lt 



*As recorded m an interview with Nflkc Rag^alc. Co-riuitrTi! .Ill tM /-% 
People for Portland. * O U 
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is actually oncimragcil. hven alter a court (including the 
iiighef. court) lias sustained a law, disobedience is an 
accepted way of challenging it and has reversed innuiner- 
'ible decisions whicli otiierwise would have stood/' 

"Whoever breaks the law lot whatever reason call ii what 
he will is a coniinon criminal, however unconiinon a man 
vvith however unconunon a mo( /ation. What jurisprudence 
ci:ils equity may suspend tiie sentence ot the starving man 
who niched a loaf of bretid . . . : legend may acquis Robir 
Hood tor the use he made of the money he stol-'. ai:d 
hi^ory may acquit Gandlii for having taken salt from the 
sea \vithout paying the British sill tax but they are 
criiiiinals all. along with every first ar.d last signer ot the 
Declarat'jn of Independence - lav;breakeis 'laying ihe axe 
to the root of all established govern men In equity we tr>' 
to distinguish between the conscientious and the uncon- 
scionable criminal. If he transgresses openly, Und not 
furtively, and freely accepts the consequences of his crime 
and Muins himself in' to pay the penalty, he seems to b^ 
conscientious; thus Cjandhi, pleading guilty of 'evading' the 
sal. tax, asked for the liigtiesl penalty that can,be intlicted 
upon me for \yhal in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me^to be the highest duly of a citizen.* But John 
•Brown is tluught to have been conscientious, too. and he 
.'^either surrendered himselt nor iiuitcd the penalty he paid. 
So.. . he \vho means to commit the crime in the interest 
ul otht;rs and not in his owtv, or (though he. too. may be a 
l>eneiiciary ) means to at lack a social injustice, seems to be 
conscientious: but it may be** that the conscientious or 
ui'.conscionahle Negro who refuses to move to the back ot 
the bus may in fact mean neither; and it is possible, even 
probable, that some of the -white and black militants 
'iiberating' university buildings on behalf of Negro rights 
ate not as much interested in Negro rights as they are in 
promoting what is sometimes called a rumble. Men's 
motives are marvelously mixed, and just as marvclously 
inaccessible to definite determination by courts of law; and 
in any case they are peripheral to the problem here. 

**Tlie problem here is the individual's obedience and 
disobedience to The State iik the person of its laws, not the 
purity of his motivation or the consequences of his ad. He 
sa\s he means to change a bad law and has no i)ther 
objective. He is wrong, though hi<. course of action mas' 
( like that of Martin l.uthet King or the rioters of the ghetto 
' or the . (Uis) actually have that erfect. There is i>i^ly one 
wa> i- a i'lU/x-n lo change the lav. and that \\ay is 
prescribed by his country's ( onstiiution. . . . 

**Tliere are two immediate difficulties here, both of them 
suggestive that The State in fact brooks no claim whatevc. 
tt*. a Miiglier law." The first is the hisi^iifwaucc (..^ 
conscience vis-a-vis Tire Slate: What is a conscience for.an^! 
how can tlie 'rights of conscience* be argued, if the superior 
riglit ot The .Slaic is acknowledged to slap down a man 
every lime Ik exercises if lierc is an empty Viglit.* if ever 
(here was one .... 

"The second difticulU' js iioiii^k'st^me. I am told that the 
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way to change the law is to campaign for its amendment or 
repeal by a better law - and meanwhile to go ort obeying it. 
1 am told by the Washington Post that Mhosc who disagree 
with the policies of the government have available to them 
a whole arsenal of orderly and lawful devices for changing 
those policies. Those who dislike an administration in 
power have a whole assortment of democratic processes by 
which the administration can be changed. The proper place 
for opposition is on the forum, the hustings, and at the 
ballot box. The proper means is orderly debate and 
argumcn!.* Good enough, if the obedience required of me 
docs not violate my conscience until such time as, by 
orderly debate and argument, I have persuaded a majority 
of my country to change the administration or its policies. 1 
can endure a 25-niile-per-hour speed limit until such time as 
1 can get it changed to 30, or a Saturday garbage collection 
until 1 can :iet it changed to Monday. 1 can endure no end 
oi prohibitory laws-all the more lightly if they forbid me 
things 1 donM want much to do, such as sell narcotics or 
shoot my tiresome neiglibor. But there are mandatory !av/s 
which command me to perform. The runaway slave is at my; 
door m Ohio; a Negro enters my restaurant in Atlanta; the 
truant officer comes to my home to order me to take my 
child to the 'worldly' school i rbidden by my Amish 
religion. Wliat then? Am 1 to ^he wrong - according to 
my ciKl.scJencc - and go on doing it until such time as the 
legislature permits (or commands) me to do right? The 
State's answer is, and must be, *Yes-or put yourself at war 
with The State.* '** 

Oregon's history abounds with examples of in^lividuals and 
groups using civil disobedience as a meyns of influencing 
government decisions. 

Indian Tribes vs. the State of Oregon. In August 1946 a 
fishing committee of the Warm Springs, Columbia River, 
Yakima, and Umatilla tribes reached a unanimous decision 
that Indians were within their treaty rights to continue 
netUn^^salnion at Celilo Falls on the Columbia River, 
defying an ultimatum laid down by state fish commis- 
sioners of Oregon and Washington closing the season for a 
month. The committee voted unanimously to cooperate 
with state authorities in efforts to prevent black rnarket 
operations during closed seasons. However, the tribes 
agreed that subsistence fishing-taking of salmon for food 
for self and family -would be continued in accordance wi<h 
rights granted in the treaty of 1855. 

Orcgonian news stories at the time reported that although 
three braves were arrested and jailed in Washington for 
violating the regulation, Oregon authorities took no action, 
pending court decisions in test cases to be filed following 
the month-long closed season. The Inuians won their treaty 
rights as a result of those court decisions. 

Students vs'. City Government.** Two hugene citizens tried 
to solve the city*s hassle over two barricades blocking Hast 
I3lh Avenue tor a three-block stretch througii the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus. They smashed the west barricade. 

*Milton M.!\-cr. (hi [ ih,-rt\ Mjn v. The Stud- fS;uitii Hiirbar.i. (' A: 
Ihe ( enter tor tiic Study i>l I)cnuKr;ni Institutions, c/rf^; 1%9). 
Keprintal In perir.ission ot' Harnid Ohcr AssDciati"*. Inc. 

' *l Thr ()n'i:(,fii:jn April .''S. ]•)?(». 



Meanwhile, both shori-tcnn and lonj;-ierm solutions to the 
street closure problem were being discussed by the Univer- 
sity rf Oregon Student Senate, and the Eugene City 
Council. 

A student appearing beloie the city coun.! i'uised the 
barr'ca. would go back up ivery time they ■ ■■^ ' lenioved. 
Hugene*s mayor proposed a puolic htaiin^ on the 
permanent ctosurc of 13th Avenue, provided tlie barricades 
be removed. He did not specify who would remove the 
barriers. Spirited -^cussion followed, with several speakers 
from tlie audient • .'r.^n;>sing the city immediately remove 
the barriers. 

A number of studeni ^ r^'. • itmg a variety of viewpoints 
urged varipus propose vvnuld result in the street 

closure. A petition sup ,1 niane n closure and 

bearing more than 1 > '^'ected in five hou^s 

from students and fjc ^ p '-. ' . tr- the counci*. 

Before the council \vi.' t, • .:uu^'nt •. !.;t'; had passed a 
• -^'^lution asking th? ^ ,0 put up city barricades on i3th 
iiue anti' public hearmgs could hvU. "The ::enare said 
■ >»^'ould take respe nsibili*/ ( • .''.ri'ivniin^. the present 
I -ricades and cleaninp up the stre.r?L . 

Feimaiient closure of l?th .Xvemic nr " a Ucl. However, 
it '.^.'J long been on issue in tugent. The mayor recalled 
:\\di as a student 30 years before he h;:(] ^nade p similar 
proposal before the hugene Ci'.y Cou^iciL 

.'\ co'jncilman p«;)nied oui that eight years before, the 
council and the university agreed to clore the route, hut 
met wiii^ *"no cooperation troin th.e University of Oreg- n 
and the Sutt* Bcurd of Higher Education." 




A CK)VERNOR vs. A Pl i . V 

"Sylvester Pennoyer. Democrat-Populist, governor ot Oregon from 
IS87 to 1895. was persc' lu v jjiiiabie. geneums. wittv. politically 



*t,xecrpts from *'Sylvcs.\" : oyer. Me ( lashed With i Presitlont." 
by (Jcorgc S. 1 urnbull f'i ( .'^ontan. I cbruary 8. 195^^). 



waspisli. His administration pcJieies ur all tluse who stood 
anywhere right of the politieal or so'.ial mentor. Me had been 
publisher of a daily newspaper, 0 (.'fiion HcraU (Oem.) in 
Portland in the late 1860s and eponers touna the governor good 
copy. . . . 

"l-loction as governor in 1886 was eredited to his strong stand 
against Chinese iabor and to a popular personality. . . Pennoyer 
recommended compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, in those 
days of union weakness . . . questioned the authority of the State 
Supreme Court to nullify legislative enactment ... advocated 
tyvatior. of all incomes above $1,000 on a graduated scale . 
opposed support of higher education a.-^ 'a ta\ on all the people for 
the benetlt of the few.' 

' Thi*; governor's clashes with President Cleveland are classic. When 
the President urged him lo uphold order firmly in Oregon during the 
American Railway Union strike of 1894, offering him the use of 
federal troops, Pennoyer's reply declared that Mf the President will 
attend to h's business 1 wUl attend to mine.' One year he set 
Thanksgiving Day in Oregon a week late/ than the day proclaimed 
by Cleveland." 

_\ _ 

leqisiation as ai 
thanV mechanism 

Legislation, at both the state and local level, is the most 
visible and effective means for accomplishii.g change in or 
through government. 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 

charts on the following pages provide an overview of the 
legislative process in Oregon and identify the points at 
which interested citizens can become involved in influenc- 
:ng the ctiurse of decision making. 

Introducing a Bill. Theoretiually. anyone* can get a bill 
introduced into the legislative process. Nothing' in the law 
requires ^ member to introduce a bill for a^iyone, but 
usually anyone has little or no trouble in getting some 
ember of the legislature to do it. Senators or representa- 
tives can hardly refuse to introduce bills lor theii constitu- 
ents If they are not in sympathy with the provisions of the 
hill and do not endorse it. legislators may introduce it by 
request, in which case they have little or nothing to do with 
the bill after introducing it. Its real sponsors lobby it 
through to final passage if possible. A great many bills thus 
introduced are of no vital importance to the public. They 
are bills respresenting the hobbies and sometimes comical 
ideas of individuals or groups and nothing more.* 

.\s a general rule, special interest groups. L'^'^'cinment 
agencies, or legislators themselves conceive and draft hills. 



*( harles C'liilds. Thr Onxon l.c^i^kiui > (PttitlaiuU OR: Mcirt)- 
politan Press. 19.^7). 
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The Legislative Counsel, on behalf of the statutory Legisla- 
tive Counsel Committee, prepares or assists in the prepara- 
tion of most bills (a highly technical pri;>cess) and maintains 
. office ind staff m the Capitol on a year-round basis. 
Requtjts to the Legislative Counsel for assistance in the 
preparation of a bill must come from legislators, state 
agencies, or proponents of an initiative measure. The 
Attorney GenerdPs oiTiCi: also prepares bills, but primarily 
for siate agencies. The Oregon State Bar also maintains 
offices and drafts bills for legislators. 

The thiity-sixth calendar day of the session is the deadline 
^or introduction of bills unless a later date is approved by 
the rules committee of the house in which the bill is to be 
introduced.* 

The Committee Process. The President of t''^ Senat^i and 
Speaker of the House have full charge of the aachinery of 
legislation in their respective houses, and the iesk cler.:s 
and Owiier elective and appointive officers work under iheic 
ill ection. It is their .luthority to appoint standing commit- 
tees and refer bills (o these committees that givtj them 
theif feal power to ii»tlwence the course, of O-e^on 
lawmaking. Committee chairs are also totally dependep; en 
the choice of the presiding . fHcers, 

BcL tusc Oregon's Pre^.oent -jt tl:- Senp.te and Speaker of 
the Hob • appoint the members and chairs of the ^-.mv 
mitiees in their respective houses, they n predict with 
■-*me acc -acy the tvp? of action lliut will be taken on bills 
. sign. J :ch. News reportei. ind legislators oftei. refer 
10 the fact, for examole, that in ir.^sr sessions at least one 
c nmittee in each .lOuse is chosen as the *'buria! gro u";! ' 
where the President and the Speaker can refer bills \ ao 
' not want ! '*ssed. 

A ronimi:*'*'^ may take one of three basic actions with 
f' rd to u ii\ refeued to it. It may. 

(1) Report thf* bill back to e floor, witi: or without 

amendmeiits 
/ ?) Hold tne bill ithout laking any action 
(^) ^ ;fblf or kill the bill 

Fn instances where no action is ta>:en, a !>ill may be 
rerr.oved from a committee by an affirmative -vott of 
members of the body, but this is very lare. 

A committee may m jrt a bill to the Hoor several ways. 
It may do S(^ 'w: 

(1) A^avoN . ie report with or ■ uit amendments 

(2) An advr se report 

(3) Majority and minority re'^')rts 

(4) A report "witht>ut lecoi lendanon'' 

The committees of ^ ly state legislature exercise great 
power because of 'their author *y lo recommend amend- 
ments, or to pigeonhole- bills (hat come before them for 
CM? ".Hiw^ ration. Committee clK.irs also hold conslderahic 

•By ^ol:, however, priorities of Ihrcc per member mny be 
c'U'.- 'Li cd ;il a later lime. 
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Strategic advantai/(* in that they can ordinarily prevent 
committee action, even tliougli they may not be able to 
control the ccmmittoe affirmatively. 

Committee hearings c^n measures under consideraf/on are 
the second point ai which ini- rested individuals or groups 
can become involved in the l^tgislative process by testifying 
at these hearings 

The Third House.* It is uifficult to deHne a lobbyist, 
because an> citizen who ' peaks, writes, or telegraphs to a 
legislator for or against any pending legislation is, by 
dictionary def;nitioi\ a lobbyist. Lobbyists at Salem have 
run the gamut from ex-goveniors to grade school boys not 
yet in their ttens. One of the most successful lobbying 
coups of all iinics was one in which two page boys lined up 
the Senate solidly ag linst a bill to ban firecrackers, 

Regul u lobbyists n be divided into two categories: those 
who have always K.presented the same corporation or the 
same interest and are usually year-round employees of their 
crganizat'ons, ard those who lobby for a fee. 

One !oag-tiiT:c lobbyist set forth three rules for success and 
longevity in lobbying: know your business, lell the truth, 
and 'ion't ; .ddle in other lobbyists' business. 

Sc:ne lepislaiors believe it would be impossible to operate 
effectively without the services of the **third house''— the 
V tby, The business of lobbyists is to be thoroughly 
ini )rnKd concerning the technicalities and possible effects 
of legislation =.in their fields. At committee hearings, good 
lobbyists are expected to marshal arguments for or against 
pending legislation, calling in such expert and oratorical 
help frc/n their sponsors as they may need. If it is a full 
Sress public hearing, the presentation may be almost a 
produ lion. 

Ethics Cdnrmiission. The Ethics Commission was created by 
Daliot Measure 14 when voters passed the measure during 
the November 1975 election. The Commission administers 
the conflict of interest act and the lobby disclosure act, 
both of which involve financial disclosu'-e filings made 
available to pubMc scrutiny. A special election was held in 
each city and county so that the voters could choose 
whether their area would adopt the financial disclosure 
oortion of the bill. Thirty counties and 151 'cities chose to 
adopt that portion of the bill. 

Lobbyists are now required to register annually with the 
Commission and file quarterly reports (monthly when 
legislature is ;n session) detailing their expenditures on 
lobbying atiivilies. In addition, their employers must file 
annually total amounts spent by that organization on 
lobbying activities. 

Exemptions to the registration requirements include news 
media, legislators, public interest social welfare groups, and 

^hxccrptn from a series of articles called "Tlic Story of Our 
Lobbic.'> . . . The Tliira House'Vby Paul Mauser for T/w Orc^onian, 
1951. 
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STEPS IN ENACTING A HOUSE BILL 
IN THE OREGON LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 



BILL 

INTRODUCED IN THB 
HOUSE:vJ^ 





F^IRST REAOINC. 


STANDING 
COMMUTE E 
CONSIOEHATION 

ComrrirMM rruv • 
) Hold h«afing^j(^ 






— > 


7 TMiUbill 1 

3 Hold b<ll Aiid 

• tpod lubiiiiut*. 
*od/o» 

4 R*poi| hill fiom 


SECOND READING 

«n(} rtU"fd tu * 
iT4i)di'iO commillM 
lot 







:nchossment 

It (apofl M«« "Ou 
Pm« Mith A mend 
m«nlt, amMtdmrnt 

piinlwJ hill hv 
E ngicniiDvi and 
E rwoUinq ««rli<>ii 



IF BILL PASSES SENATE IT IS 
RETURNED TO THE HOUSE. 



IF BILL PASSESTHE HOUSE 
IT GOES TO THE SENATE: 



THIKD KEADING 



:...>l< 



f> dab4ta. t 
R alu'nvd to corn 

A matidwi a 

by unan.moi 
conianl. o> 



n llooi 



IF 

Bill P4im S»' 
Milhout J 
It lA »«tu'nad 1o 



THIRD REAOINc; 



-.1 . 7 





STANDING COMMITTEE 
CONStDERATIGN 



f IRST READING 



StCONO READING 



ENROLLED BILL 
ENACTED INTO LAW: 



GOVERNOR 



<l tn Sl.<l' 



SK'.NATURfS 
Tha <t'»'uiiiKl hill 



1 C^^r^^nrni iigm 
7 P^ili lu iign 
hul rio*% not 

PMi o»»r govai 
noi , valu <2 3 
vot») 
4 Bill II 'f la'iad 
to paopi* Mhu 



SECRETARY OF STATE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 



En.nllad Act (.lari 
Sl4la 

ll II Q<van 4 ch4|t 
tm nurnhnr jnd 
includad m hian 

SESSION LAWS 



OREGON ' 
REVISED 
STATUTCS 



>{C Indicates pomts at wh«ch citizens can become direc tly involved or exert influence on decision nnakiny through letters to legislators 
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STEPS IN 
ENACTING AN ORDINANCE 
IN AN OREGON CITY 



ORDINANCE i 
INTRODUCED AT 
COUNCIL MEETING 



OTHERWISE. 
30 DAYS 
AFTER PASSAGE 



I 



UNLESS: PETITION 
IS FILED CALLING 
FOR REFERENDUM 



FIRST READING 



SECOND READING 



COUNCIL 
DELIBERATION 



REFERRAL FOR STUDY 
OR AMENDMENTS 



AMENDMENTS 
ARE READ IN FULL 



ORDINANCE WITH 
EMERGENCY CLAUSE 
EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY 



MAYOR SIGNS 
ORDINANCE 
WITHIN 3 DAYS 



..cCORDER SIGNS. 
DATES ORDINANCE 
PASSED BY COUNCa 



COUNCIL VOTES 
ON ORDINANCE 
T 



i 



COUNCIL VOTES 
ON AMENDMENTS 



£ 



I 
I 

1 



COUNCIL REFERS 
ORDINANCE TO 
VOTE OF ELECTORATE 



RECORDER VERIFIES 
PETITION SIGNATURES 



CITY ATTORNEY 
PROVIDES 
BALLOT TITLE 



NOTICE OF ELECTION 
IS PUBLISHED 



ORDINANCE IS VOTED 
ON BY ELECTORATE 



* 



lndicatf?s points ^it which citizens can become directly involved or exert influence on decision making through letters to council members 



An i>rdin.uicc nia:. be rcmi in full at two separate meetings; read 
f^-: in full and on'c In title (Wi\y and passed at a single meeting 
unani t»us i.t)n'.ent of council members present. Or it ma\ be 
read by title vily 'e:ther or both readings) if a week's advance 
publication ,iivcn and copies are available to all council members, 
or i no couii.'.l member objects ta reading by title only. 

•JScussiim may occur after either reading. Public comment may 
be invited. ( barters a'*d statutes require public hearing on some 
suh. xts. Advance publication is a-quired for formal hearings. 

Referral may be <o a standini: or ad hoc committee of council 



members or of eiti/cr.s; city administrative staff may be instructed 
to .study the ordinance and provide information* In some eases 
referral occurs before the formal reading of the ^di nance. Turther 
council discussion, and possibly a hearing, will follow the committee . 
or staff report. 

If a substantial amendment is made, another hearing a-: 
discussion may be held before council a':tior. on the ordinance. 

Any ordinance enacted by the council can be amended or 
repealed by exercise of the referendum.- 



Hased on the Model Charter for Orvi^o}] Cities, Bureau of 
Crovernmental Researcli and Svr. ice, 1967 revision. 
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private citizens acting on their own behalf on a casual basis. 

The Ethics Commission Office maintains an up-io-diric list 
of registered lobbyists. 

Conflict of Interest Requirements. The law applies a code 
of ethics to persons serving in a government capacity tor 
the State of Oregon or any of its political subdivisions or 
any other public body of the state, whether or not they arc 
paid for their services. Legislators and district attorneys are 
now required to announce potential contlicts of interest. 



The code states that officials may not use theii ' -e tor 
financial gain other than official salary, hoi, > or 
reimbursement for some expenses. No public oificial or 
candidate tor o\T\cq may solicit or receive any gift or gitts 
valued at over SlOO from any single source in any one year. 
Exceptions to this are campaign contributions, gifts trom 
relatives or reimbursement ft)r food, lodging and travel 
expenses. 

All elected state officials, heads of major state agencies, 
members of several state boards and commissions, the 
Deputy Attorney General, and assistants to the Governor 
earning S20,000 or more are required to report annually 
their sources of income (not amounts). 

Reports are also required from all elected officials, 
members of planning and zoning commissions, and local 
city or county administrators in those cities and counties 
that **opted in'* in.the November general election. 

Reports must include the folh)wing infornution: name of 
all business otTices and directorships: empU)yment held 
during the previous year: names undei which business is 
done; name and address uf busmess from whidi .^0 percent 
or more of the household income is derived: names and 
addresses of businesses from which ten percent or nu)rc t)t 
the household income is derived. 

This concept of public disclosure is new with only about 20 
other states having legislation similar to Oregon's: only five 
hers have anything as tar-reaching. 

Potential confiicts of interest public officials encounter at 
any level of government must be made public. A record ol 
the potential conflict must be filed with the Ethics 
Commission, 

Judges must either apprise persons appearing before them 
of potential contlicts or remove tliemseivcs trom tiR* case. 

Appointed officials serving on boards and comnussions, and 
elected officials other than legislators must anncuince 
potential confiicts prior to taking action. 

Any other appointed officials must notify their appointing 
authority of the nature of potential confiicts and request 
authority to dispose of the matter, or appoint a substitute 
for that particular issue. 



The Governor's Veto Power. Another point at which 
mdividuals and groups can infiuence the course of legisla- 
tion is when it reaches the Governor's desk. 
During the legislative session the Governor must sign or 
veto a bill within five days after he or she receives it. or it 
becomes law without that signature. If the legislative 
session comes to an end betore this five-day period on any 
particular bill, the Governor has 20 days from adjoMrnment 
of the legislature to sign or veto it : if he or she does neither, 
the bill becomes law. 

When a bill iscSigned. the Governor sends a notice to this 
effect K) the chamber of origin. The Governor vetoes a bill 
by returning it to the chamber of origin, together with an 
explanation of the veto. If the legislative session is over, he 
or she files the vetoed bill and veto message with the 
Secretary t)f State, who presents both to the next session of 
the legislature. The chamber to which the bill is returned 
may table the vetted bill and veto message, refer it to 
committee, or attempt to pass the bill over the veto. To 
pass a bill over the Governor's veto re(iuires a two-third:; 
vote of the members present in each chamber. 

Except in the case of single items in appropriation bills and 
emergency clauses in ^'new bills." the Governor may not 
veto less 'than the whole bill if he or she disapproves any 
part of it. The Goveriiov may not veto an act referred by 
the legislature fi)r a vote of the people. 

Referral for Vote of the People. This is the final point at 
which individuals or grt)ups can iiMluence (he course ot 
proposed legislation. 

An act may be referred for a vote of tlv^ people by one of 
two means. One is the inclusion o\ a referral clause in the 
act by the legislature itself. The other is the fiHng with the 
Secretary of State of a petition requesting such referral. 
The petition must he signed by a number of qualified voters 
equal to four percent of the votes cast for the otfice ot 
Governor at the last election, and submitted within % days 
aUer adjournment of the legislative session, A referred act 
will be voted upon in November of the even-numbered year 
tollowing passage unless the legislature orders a special 
electit)n for the purpose." 

Effective Dates of Acts. In th.e absence of a special 
provision, an act which is not referred will take eltect on 
the ninety-first day following the end ot the session. It the 
act contains an emergency clause, it takes effect when 
signed by the Governor unless a specific dale prior to 90 
days afier the end of the session is included in the 
en^ngency clause. The eftective date of an act may be a 
time afier the normal ^?0-day effective date it there is a 
special provision to this effect. Reterred acts are ettective 
}Q days afier the date they are approved by the people. 



DIRECT LEGISLATION: 
SELf GOVERNMENT 



THE CULMINATION OF 



''Direct leuislation is the culmination democracy or 
self-government, and 'demociacy.* as Chaiics Horgeaud has 
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said. Ms more than a form of government; it is a sia?e of* 
society toward which all contemporary nations are'tending 
by a seemingly inevitable law of^evolution/ 

*The origins of direct legislation are veiled in the mists of 
antiquity. On the one side they reach hack to the ancient 
Greek and Latin civic assemblies of t,ee men: on the other 
to the Teutonic Landsgemeind-n, still surviving in the 
mountain cantons of Switzerland and revived in the New 
England town meeiing .... However 

"One of the tlrst great registratiotis of this democ.atic 
-movement was in 186^) when the canton ofZiirich adopted 
a new constitution by which the Grand Council of that 
state ceased to possess legislative powers. It could frame 
laws, but could not pass them. This is the obligatory 
referendum, that all laws passed by the law-making body 
shall be sent to the vote of the people for acceptance or 
rejection The other cantons and the federal govern- 
ment followed the lead of Zurich until now direct 
legislation is imbedded in the federal constitution and in all 
of the cantonal constitutions save that of reactionary 
Freiburg ... 

**But next to Switzerland, the movement has made the 
most progress in the republic of the New World."* 

Many scholars and reporters visited Switzerland to study 
the system and write reports for American newspapers and 
magazines. 

Trade unions began to use direct legislation, and in 1891 
ten of the largest national and international unions were 
using it. From 18^2 it was the only political demand of the 
American Federation of Labor uniil when oihers 

were added. 

History of Oregon's Initiative and Referendum.** Oregon 
was one of the first states to adopt direct legislation, 
passage of initiative and referendum laws in Oregon grew 
out of the Populist movement. Adopted in 1902, "they 
opened the door to all (he great features of the ^Oregon 
System.* They virtually revolutionized Oregon government 
and polhics. destroying almost at a stroke the ^strong party 
system/. reducing immensely both their own power and 
that of the moneyed interests allied with them, raising new 
interest groups (like the Grange) to posiii> ns of great 
strength, and opnrning up a new nonparty political arena 
that became for a while viitually (he center ring in the 
Oregon political circus. 

"Throughout the heyday of the initi;itive and refere^idum. 
the general elections of 1910, 19)2. and 19)4, 9K measures 
appeared on the ballots. During the tirst two decides after 
1903. the people were faced with an average of 20 measures 
per biennium; in the last 40 years the average has been only 
about 12 or 1 3. ■ " 



*l rom an article by llt^^-il Pdincroy. editor of ihc Direct 
Lv):islation Record, written lor 'Hif Arnia. June 1896. 
**l-rank H. Jonas, cd. Politics in Ihc American West (S;ilt l ake 
City: University of Utah Press. 



"Direct legislation brouglit about niajor political reforms: 

The direct prim.ary 

The presidential primary 

The Corrupt Practices Law 

Municipal home rule 

Legislative and judicial reorganization." 
People's Power League. ^Ihe platforms adopted by organi- 
zations like the Grange and the Farmers Alliance, with wide 
but close-knit membership, were likely to be of much more 
importance to the state's political course di.-.n were 
positions taken by the parties; and a unique body called the 
People's Power League' (led by the redoubtable WUllam S. 
U'Ren, who had ^fathered' tlie initiative and refereird .m) 
provided for over a decade a leadership in the popular 
branch of the legislature' more influential than that ot 
either party. 

**Until his death, U'Ren insiued that direct legislation and 
other political reforms he espoused were designed entirely 
as *tools of the mechanic' for the accomplishment of 
economic and social legislation; the single tax, the reform 
he most wanted Jie was never able to bring about. 

"The People's Powder League developed from a circular 
letter sent out on September 6, 1906, to some 1,000 
representative citizens of Oregon to ^get their opinion of 
the wisdom of submitting certain amendments to popular 
vote.' The letter was signed by seventeen Oregon political 
leaders, headed by Thomas A. McBride, shortly to be Chief 
Justice of the Oregon Supreme Court, and requested replies 
be sent to U'Ren. Leaders of the organization included 
most of the group that had led the Direct Primary League, 
which had spearheaded the movement which won the 
primary in 1904, and before that of the old Non-Partisan 
Direct Legislation League. 

*1n the election of 1906, the PPL offeredllveyieasures- 
the extension of direct legislation to local units/municipal 
home rule, the requirement of a popular vote for the calling 
of constitutional conventions, statutory regulation of t'he 
office of State Printer flong a hotbed of graft), and 
provisions to prevent the use of free railroad passes for 
corrupt purposes-all of which (:)assed comfortably. 

"Four more PPL measures, including proportional repre- 
sentation audiorization and a long corrupt practices act, 
passed in |908. After 1910, th- PPL offerings began io 
include proposals for increasingly drastic-VadicaP - 
refomis: its four measures in 1910 included not only the ^ 
presidential primary, which passed. biK also a confusing 
judicial reorganization amendment (which passed), :in 
amendment for complete reoiganization of the legislature, 
-with a proportional representation (wjiich failed), and an 
amendment to establish a 'RDard of People's Inspectors' to 
publish findings in an Official Gazette {\\'\\Kh failed). 

'The 1912 PPL program included the 'U'Ren Constitution,' 
completely reorganizing the whole state government, 
abolishing the Senate, etc.. which was roundly defeated, hi 
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1914, a PPL measure tor thorough legislative reorganiza- 
tion, with proportional representation, failed again, along 
with 24 more of the 29 measures on the ballot. It was of 
this election tliat the Oregonian editorialized: 'it is 
Oregon's message to the world that the disastrous L'^Ren 
epoch is passed; (November 5, 1914, p. 10.) After 1916 
the PPL's influence and activities declined.*' 



U'REN AND THE 
POPUUST UPRISING 

Tlie quest for social justice for all Americans, "a quest that stems so 
greatly from the Populist uprising, was a constant thing in the first 
decade of the nev/ century. Robert La FoIIcttc of Wisconsin 
supplanted Bryan as the standard bearer of protest and this he did 
ver>* weU indeed, and with the finest of dramatics, for Old Bob was 
as good an actor as either Roosevelt or Bryan. Coincident with those 
three men was another, a man who hid . . . absolutely no sense of 
publicity, yet whose influence has been as great as, or greater than 
that of Bryan or Roosevelt or La I'oUctte. William S. U'Ren . . . 
director of the great days of Populism, Single Tax, and other 
fermentations, is the man; and he has seldom got into any book of 
wider scope than a monograph. 

Bom in Wisconsin, U*Rcn worked on farms there and in the l-ar 
W<At, studied law in Denver, and went to Oregon to practice. His 
reading included Henry George's Progress and Poverty, and this 
book merely gave impetus to tlie ideas of social protest and relonn 
that already were motivating the young attorney. He quickly 
became the most powerful political figure in Oregon, though he did 
jt care for office and was uncommonly shy for a rclomicr. 
i'ersuasive, a quick thinker, and a strategist with few peers, this 
slight, boft-spoken little man was unquestionably the driving genius 
which gave Oregon the Australian ballot, the registration law, the 
initiative and referendum, the direct primary, the Corrupt Practices 
Act, and the recall Most of these reforms, now so prevalent that 
they are generally accepted nearly eve r>' where in the United States 
as part of the scenery, were original in Oregon, and were chiefly the 
work of IJ'Ren, the man who wanted the single tax most of all but 
was realistic enough to work for such reforms as he thouglit were 
possible of acceptance. But he seldom got his name in the papers, 
and if it did appear there, it was none of his work. 

Still active in 1945, in his eighties, Mr. U'Rcn, bright-eyed, 
silver-haired, straiglit as hickory, and very keen, [wasl one of the 
wholly unknown historical figures who had tremendous influence 
on his time. 

-Stev.'3rt M. H"'^vor»k. Tfu* inxr Men of American History (New 
York: The MacMillan Company. 19 '6 ? 



INITIATIVE AND REFERIENDUM PROCEDURES IN 
OREGON 

The procedure for exercising tiie initiative commonly 
involves the following steps: 

(1) A preliininar>' petition is prepared and tiled. 

(2) A ballot title for the measure is prepared by the 
Attorney General, district attorney . or city attorney. 

(3) A petition for signatures is circulated. 

(4) That signed petition is tiled with the Secretary of State, 
--county clerk, or city auditor or recorder. 

(5) Signatures are checked lor authenticity. 

(6) The measure is placed on the ballot if the petition bears 
the requisite number of auiiientic signatures. 

In instances where the leg. Ja lure, a city council, or board 
of county comniisrsioners mitiaies submission of a measure 
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to the voters, the referendum procedure commonly involves 
the following steps: 

(1) Submission of the measure is ordered at an election on 
a specified date. 

(2) A ballot title for the measure is prcpaiCL-. 

(3) The measure is submitted at the election. 

Filing the Preliminary Petition. As a precaution against 
mcorrectly filing a preliminary petition, it is suggested that 
petition sponsors write the Elections Division, Secretary of 
State's office, or call in person. This otTice can supply the 
legal details about filing and circulating a petition. 

One person cr more may take the first steps to prepare an 
initiative or referendum petition. These are the '"sponsors." 
The sponsors must file their preliminary petition with the 
Secretary of State for state measures. Filing petitions for 
county or city measures is described later. A preliminary 
petition contains the following:. 

(1) A cover sheet with: 

(a) The date of the election; 

(b) The names of the sponsors, their residence address 
and precinct numbers; 

(c) A signed and notarized sponsor's affidavit. 

(2) A supplement naming three chief petitioners and their 
mailing addresses. 

(3) The attached full text of the referred act, proposed 
law, or constitutional amendment. 

(4) Copies in triplicate: 

Ballot Title. Upon receiving the filing, the Secretary of 
State transmits two copies to the Attorney General. Within 
five days after rece'ving the petition, the Attorney General 
prepares a ballot title. The ballot title consists of a caption, 
not exceeding six words, by which the measure is known, 
and a slatemeni of purpose, not exceeding 75 WvsuS. 

A person dissatisfied with the ballot title may petition the 
Supreme Court for a different title. This p€:tition must be 
filed within 20 days after tlie title has been delivered to the 
Secretary of Stale. 

Form of the Petition. If there has been no appeal, the 
sponsors may cifcullite the petition after the 20-day appeal 
period. Before circulating, the format must be approved by 
the Secretary of State. A petition must contain the 
following parts: 

(1) A cover page, 

(a) The cover page shall include directions to the 
signers and circulators. 

(b) The name(s) and address(es) of the sponsor(s) of 
the petition. 

(c) The names of not more than three chief petitioners 
and their mailing addresses. 

(d) The ballot title and statement of purpose. 
Ce) The complete text of the act or measure. 

(2) Ore or more signature sheets. 

(3) The type and si,.: of paper is specified by the Secretary 
of Slate. The paper for the cover and the signature 
sheets must be durable to withstand the rougli handling 

I , of circulation and verification. 



Circulation of Petitions. Petition sponsors should instriKi 
circulators ubout "do's jnd don'ts/' 

(1) Any registered elector who is eligible to vote for a 
measure may sign u referendum or initiative petition. 

(2) All persons sij^ning u single signature sheet must be 
residents o\ he sume county. Signature sheets contain- 
ing signatures of persons innn several {;t)unlies will nut 
be verified. 

(3) A person shall not: 

(a) Sign his name more than once for th* sanie 
measure for a given election. 

(b) Sign a iiame other than Itis own. 
i'^) A circulator of a petition shall not: 

(a) Misrepresent the purpose, contents, or elTeet of 
any jne.isure being petitioned. 

(b) Give. pay. or receive any moiiey or other valuable 
consideration lor securing signatures of electors. 

Verification of Petition Signatures. A circulator must sign a 
notarized affidavit at ib.e bottom of each signature sheet 
before offering it for verification. In the affidavit the 
circulator states that each person signed the signature sheet 
in the circulator's presence and the circulator believes each 
signer stated his correct address and is a registered elector. 

.\fter the petition is circulated and the affidavit signed, the 
signatures are presented for verification to tfie county clerk 
of the county in whiL-h the signa:ures were obtained. 
Certification by the county clerk consists, jf: 

(1) Comparing signatures on the sheets with the signatures 
in the Register of lilectors. 

(2) Certifying the number of valid signatures at the fi)ot of 
each sheet. 

(3) Returning the signature sheets to one of the chief 
petitioners or a designated representative and to no 
other person. 

Petitions for County and City Measures. The above rules 
governing preliminary petitions, ballot titles, format, circu- 
lation, and verification of signatures for initiative ami 
referendum petitions for state measures apply to counties 
and cities with exceptions: 
( 1 ) Counties 

(a) The county clerk is substituted t'or the Secretary oi 
State. 

fb) The district attorney is substituted for the 
Attorney General. 

(c) Circuit couit is substituted tor State Supreme 
Court. 

C) Cities 

(a) The ciiy clerk, auditor, or recorder is sub,>titutetl 
for the Secretary ot Stale 
■ (b) The city attorney is substituted lur the .Attorney 
General. 

Number of Signatures Required. The number ot' signatures 
required for stat-jwide initiative and relerendum petitions is 
stated in terms of a pLVcentagc of the total number of votes 
cast for all candidates for Governor di the next preceding 
election in which a GoverMor was ciioscii for a four -yea i 
term ( 1^^68 amend nieiit io Article IV. Section I ); 



(1) Referendum petitions for legislative acts require four 
pe rce n t . 

(2) Initiative petitions proposing new laws require six 
pe rce n t . 

(3) Initiative petitions proposing constitutional amend 
ments require eight percent. 

The number of signatures! required for initiative and 
referendum petitions in counties and municipal corpora- 
;ions other than cities is a percentage of the number of all 
!es cast in the preceding election in the county or 
i:iunicipality for the position of Governor. 

( 1 ) Referendum petitions require four percent. 

(2) Initiative petitions require six percent. 

The number of signatures required for initiative and 
referendum petitions at the city level is determined by the 
city chaiter, except that: 

(1) Initiative petitions may not require inore than 15 
percent- of the qualified voters in the city. 

(2) Referendum petitions may not require less than ten 
percent of the qualified voters in the city. 

Filing Completed Petitions, All statewide measures are filed 

with the Secretary of State, Elections Division, State 

Capitol, Room 122, Salem, Oregon 973 10. 

(1) Referendum petitions for legislative acts must be filed 
not more than 90 days after the end of the session, 
\ (2) Initiative petitions for statutory changes or constitu- 
tional amendments must be filed not later than four 
months prior to the election. 

'Measures for counties and municipal corporations other 
,than cities are filed with the county clerk. They nmst be 
illed by the same date and time as state measui, ' 

A{ the city level, initiative and referendum petitions are 
filed with the city clerk, auditor, or recorder. Initiative 
petitions may be filed at any time. Referendum petitions 
mpst he tiled within 30 days after passage of the measure to 
bcj referred. 

All initiative petition is received. for filing by the city clerk, 
auditor, or^ recorder, who in turn submits it to liie city 
coilincil at the next meeting after filing. The city council 
must ordain or rejt : I the measure within 30 days of the 
time it was received from the hand of the city clerk. If the 
council rejects the measure or fails to act, the petition must 
be subnr.tied to the voters of the city within 90 days from 
thejcouiu.il meeting at which it was first submitted. 

The C?.mpaign and After. Statements explaining a measure, 
and ^'fguments tor and against it, may be included in state, 
county, or city voters' pamphlets. Explanations for state- 
wide measures are written by a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State. T>'s conunittee must tbilow certain 
regulations spelled out .ii the law, including a provision that 
it is obligated to i.-usidcr suggestions. 

There are also specific rules regarding j^ublicalion of 
arguments for and against proposed measures, which may 



be obtained by requesting a Manual for Initiative and 
Referendum Sponsors from the Secretary of State's office. 

OREGON'S REGULATION OF CAMPAIGN ETHICS 

A statement of- all moneys received and expended in the 
preparation. and circulation of an initiative or referendum 
petition must be filed with the petition. 

In addition, each committee, association, organization, 
and aggregate body of individuals organized to aid or 
promote the success or defeat of a measure or ballot 
question shall file, an itemiZ'. ■. statement of contributions 
and expenditures with the officer who received tiie com- 
pleted petitions. 

Every candidate tor delegate to a party national convention 
or'for nomination and election to any office which must be 
voted for in the state at large, or in a district of one or more 
counties, must af)point a treasurer to file pre- and oost- 
election statements of contributions and expenditures. 
Such statements must set forth in detail a'l money 
contributed, expended, or promised, by the candidate or 
any organizations or individuals working in his behalf, to 
aid and promote his election. Candidates who receive or 
spend no money must file a sworn sta:ement,to that effect. 

No political treasurer or combination of political treasurers 
shall make or authorize any expenditure that will cause the 
total amount expended in support o:' or opposition to a 
c.mdidate to exceed, with respect to any primary, general 
other single election: 

( 1) For congressional and statewide offices. 15 cents times 
the number of registered voters eligible to vote for the 
otYice on the date of the previous general election; 

(2) For all other ot'fices except legislative offices, 25 cents 
times tht^ number of registered voters eligible to vote 
{\y the office on the date of the previous general 
ele lion or S i .000, whichever is j.reater; and 

(3) For the offices of State Senator and State Representa- 
tivt*, 25 cents times the average number of registered 
voters on the JaiC of i\\e previous general election in all 
of the senatorial ;'nd rcj^rescntative districts, respec- 
tively, in the state. 

Unsolicited mailings including newsletters, informational 
sheets and questionnaires sent by or on htjhalf of an 
officeholder postage free shall, if the mailing occiirred after 
the date of the deadline for filing for office and before the 
day of the general election, be considered an expenditure of 
the officeholder" in an amount equal to what a nonoffice- 
holder would have to expend to make the same mailing. 

budgetingas a 
legislative device 

SETTING GOVERNMENT PRIORITIES THROUGH THE 
BUDGETING PROCESS 



Because all government programs and services require 
money, the annual or biennial budgeting process determines 
the real scope and authority of state and local governments 
(e.g., dog control ordinances have little vahie unless funds 
for enforcement are provided). Oregon laws provide several 
points in the government budgeting process at which 
citizens Ci^i and should become involved. Therefore, the 
budget of "Bach government unit should serve as a tool by 
which alert citizens may guide the decisions of their 
government officials. 

At the state level, each government unit develops and 
submits a proposed operating budget; and, wiih inflation, 
population increase, and the genuine desire to render higher 
quality services, each budget is frequently higlier than the 
preceding one. But at the review stage, subst.intial changes 
take place. State budgets are all competing foi a relatively 
fixed sum of money, that which -will be available in the 
General Fund. The budgets are collected and passed* 
through two rigorous, central, comparative screenings, The 
first is in the Governor's office, and the second is in the 
Joint Ways and Means Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly, which has staff of tlie Legislative Fiscal Office 
avaihible. There the merits of the needs proclaimed in each 
budget are weighed against each other, priorities are 
established, and budgets are correspondingly adjusted until 
they fit within the revenue expected. (In Oregon budgets 
must be bal a need --outgo may nOt exceed income.) 

The system is f;ir different on the local level. Oregon law 
contains two basic checks. First, the Local Budget Law is 
primarily an informational device^, requiring each local 
governrhent unit to publish and hold hearings on a 
proposed budget for the ensuing year before adopting it. 
Second, the six percent limitation in the Oregon Constitu- 
tion is a limiting device. If the tax-levy resulting from a 
budget exceeds the amount Mie district is permitted to levy, 
then the levy must be submitted to the people for approval. 
!n 1974-75, however, 68 percent bjf Oregon's school 
districts, for 'example, did not have a tax base: thus many 
budgets (outside of bonds and interest), must be approved 
every year. 

V 

The fact that the six percent limitation operates only on a 
local government's tax levy explains the eagerness with 
which all local governments searrh (and compete) for 
nonproperty tax revenues. 

Taxpayers hiwe criticized these two checks as beL.g 
inadequate. In addition, traditional budget formats havej 
ot'ten been criticrzcd for not showing the link between the; 
funds an agency uses and the performance of its missions, 
and tasks. In Oregon, for example, local budgets failed to 
communicate the real purposes for projected expenditures 
imtil 1971, when state law required that proposed expendi- 
tures be categorized in two major ways: 
( I) By organizational unit or function (for example, police 
department: roaJ department; administration; instruc- 
tion) 

(2) By object (if exfxinditiue within. eaOh (Uganizational 
unit or function (feu example, personnel services 
salaries and fringe benefits; muierials and services 
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required; capital outWy -buildings, furniture) 

When money is budgeted in, this manner^ it is indeed 
difficult to determine the nsal purposes for projected 
expenditures by any department or organizational unit of 
government. Budget summaries become lists of total 
amounts to be spent on salaries, buildings, or equipment * 
and supplies, rather than an indication of what services will 
be improved, increased, or deleted. \ 

Changes in 1971 allowed districts to use new systems of 
budgeting which, it was hoped, would result in much 
greater voter understanding of thei specific purposes for 
which money may be used. This, turn, may encourage 
much more meaningful citizen partiiipation in govemment 
decision making. ' 

LOCAL GOVEIrNMENT BUDGETING PROCEDURES* 

Local government budgpts are financial plans for each 
ensuing year. As such, each budget becomes a tool by 
which citizens may guide the decisions of local officials. 
Therefore, the process by which budgets are established has 
great significance Iboth for govemment officials involved 
and the citizens thfy serve. 

The elected governing body has the responsibility to 
appoint a budget officer. Some city and county cfiarters 
spi^cify the budget officer, but in other jurisdictions the 
individual chosen may be any employee selected by the 
governing body (except the independent auditor). In cities, 
it is usually the city manager or administrator who has this 
responsibility; in counties, it is the county clerk; in scho^ol 
districts, it is usually the superintendent. The budget officer 
makes a summary of actual expenditures of preceding 
yprs, a budget for the current year, and lists the amounts 
requested for the t'ollowing year. He also makes estiijiates 
of the amount of revenue his govemment unit expects to 
receive from nonproperty tax sources during the ensuing 
year. 

Some government units instruct the budget officer to 
present a balanced budget. This means the budget officer 
must exercise judgment on priorities to be given to various 
programs and competing expenditures. In order to make 
these judgments^ the budget officer must study department 
operations and consult at length with department heads and 
employees. In the larger units, this is a year-round process 
to which specially trained personnel are frequently 
assigned. 

When the budget officer does not have this function (as is 
usually the ca^e in counties and nonmanager cities), the 
request submitted is usually that of the department head, 
and the work of the budget officer is to insure that the 
required detail is shown and that the request meets legal 
requirements. 



Budgeting by Fund. The budget must contain a projection 
of anticipated revenues and expenditures by fund. A fund is 
a sum of money or other resource set aside to carry on 
specific activities or to attain certain objectives. A fund is 
aiso a separate, independent fiscal and accounting entity, 
thereby representing more than a mere bank account. 
Govemment units will always have a "general fund" plus, 
usually, one or more special funds. 

Numerous reasons support development of special funds, 
including the need to label those revenues earmariced by 
state and local statutes for particular purposes (such as the 
road fund, and special assessment bond fund). Funds may 
also be established for administrative and legislative conven- 
ience to reflect the revenue source, including bond issues 
for certain fu^ictions (for example, parks and recreation 
may be listed as a^spmal fund). The establishment of funds 
for various purposesiSv^so a control device, but if too 
many funds are established^, financial procedures will 
become more complicated and^less fiscal contrcrf may 
result. Certain funds are required by state law or charter; 
but beyond that, finance specialists-indicate that the small- 
est possible number should be used. 

The "general fund" of city and county govemments 
receives a great variety of revenues and covers a wider range 
of activities than do the other funds. The resources of this 
fund, unlike those of most other funds, may be appropri- 
ated and expended to finance the general op'Jrations of 
cities and counties. However, it is not permissible to include 
interest and- sinking ?'unds,. bond issues, highway user 
revenues, and certain trust a:i(i agency appropriations in the 
general fund. It is also undesirable to include collections 
from utilities in the general fund, and frequently restric- 
tions stipulated when bond elections are held require that 
such collections be segregated. 

Through budgetary and accounting control, the general 
fund may include all of the major functions of local 
govemment except highways and debt service. Most of the 
smaller local units of govemment have only a general fund, 
a road and street fund, special assessment funds, bond 
funds, trust and agency funds, and utility funds. For 
construction, a capital projects or improvement fund is 
often usied. 

The resources of one fund may not normally be used to 
meet the obligations of another fund because of statutory 
provisions or contracts and agreements regarding the use of 
revenue. General fund revenues, however, may be trans- 
ferred to other funds, and money may be loaned from some 
funds to others. 

Budget Messi^e. The budget message provides elected 
officials an opportunity to discuss needs, available revenue 
sources, and anticipated expenditures for the benefit of the 
community, as well as for the budget committee. The 



*Edited excerpts from Background Information on Local 
Government in Oregon (tu^ene: Bureau of Clovernmental Research 
and Service, Univenity of Oregon, 1967). 
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budget message often is given widespreaa publicity through 
reewspapers and other media. By law the budget message 
must: 

(0 Explain the oudget document. Tliis explanation may be 
Ln as much detail ai. ihe budget officer desires, but as a 
minimum rt should explain the budget format. 

(2) Explain the proposed financial policies for the ensuing 
year and how they are to be implemented. 

(3) Explain all major changes in financial policies and how 
they have affected the budget. ' 

(4) Explain major changes in estimated resources and 
requirements. 



the budget has been received by the committee, it becomes 
a matter of public record. 

Thjs budget committee may hold as many meetings as 
(necessary, or it may ar^prove the budget at the first 
meeting. Except in the very small municipal corporations, it 
generally takes several meetings for the committee members- 
to consider each item and ask questions of th^ executive 
'officer and various department heads. All meetings are 
required to be open to the public. The c»wmittee may, at 
any meeting, give those persons, wisliing to discuss relevant 
matters an opportunity to do so 



Budget Committee. All local governing bodies, with the 
exception of -any unit ir. Multnomah County having a 
population of 100,000 ov more,* are required to appoint a 
budget committee composed of members of the goveming 
body and a similar number of qualified electors of the 
government unit. The lemis of the appointed members of 
the budget committee are three years with the expiration of 
one-third each yejir. 

Public Hearings, The budget committee selects a ch-iir and a 
secretary; and after published notice, the first meeting of 
the budget commutee takes place. At this meeting the 
committee hears the budget message, receives copies of the 
document prepared by the budget officer, and hears any 
person who wishes to speak about budgetary matters. After 



When the committee- has finished its deliberations and 
approved the budget, it submits the -document to the 
governing body. The governing body is then required to 
hold a public hearing, with one notice of the meeting being 
published in a newspaper of general circulation within the 
municipal corporation, A summary of the budget, approved 
by the budget committee, must be published before the 
meeting showing a comparison with the actual expenditures 
of the previous two years and the budget for the current 
year. ' 

The total time involved in budgetary preparation is exten- 
sive. A schedule has been suggested by the Department of 
Revenue, althc i Ji many units have found it necessary or 
desirable to vary from this timetable. 



BUDGET PLANNING CHART 



ADDITIONAL BUDGET 
MEETINGS IF REQUIRED 



8 days 



APPOINT 




PUBLISH NOTICE OF 1 


BUDGET OFFICER 




BUDGET MEETING | 



1 


BUDGET COMM. 
PUBLtC^MEETINGS 


1 
1 


BUDGET COMM. 
APPROVES BUDGET 




PUBLISH BUDGET 
SUMMARY 


r 







1st PuWication (16-25 days) 
|2nd Publication (8-14 days)} 



8-14 days 



Outside 6% 



ELECTION 



POST AND PUBLISH 
FOR ELECTION 



SCHOOL BOARD 
DETERMINES 
ESTM. LEVY 



PUBLIC HEARING 
^^N BUDGET 



PUBLISH NOTICE 
OF HEARING 



Inside 6% i 



15-25 days ^ j 



JULY 15 



CANVASS 
ELECTION RESULTS 



BOARD ADOPTS 
BUDGET 
MAKES APPROPRIATION 



LEVY CERTIFIED 
TO ASSESSOR 



Indicates points at which citi<!ens can become directly involved or exert influence on decision naking through letters to 
• council or board members 



♦The Multnomah County Tax Conservation and Supervising 
Commission serves as a budget review committee for local units o 
government within the county, including the county government. ^ ^ 
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boards, bureaus, and 
otber change agents 

Boards and bureaus are people. In Or^^gon, the people elect 
approximately 170 state officials. However, it requires 
thousands of other people to cany on the day-to-day 
operations of state and local government. Over 49,000 
people are employed by the state, with nearly 100,000 
more employed by local governments (counties, cities and 
special districts). 

Oregon is generally considered a state with few of the 
problems "machine" politics, though appointive posi- 
tions arc sometir.ies considered ^'patronage." PossibOity of 
patronage by the legislature is limited to ^ach jobs as 
committee clerks, doorkeepers, pages, or personal 
secretaries. The executive office has much more oppor- 
tunity to exercise pa*rcAage because of the governor's 
appointment opportup ties. His appointments are carefully 
scrutinized by the prei., however, and obvious patronage is 
brought to the public's attention. 

Most state agency employees (secretaries, physicians, insti- 
tution teachers, custodians, etc.) are required to pass tests 
and earn civil service ratings. An attempt is made to keep 
the salaries of these employees competitive with com- 
parable positions in private enterprise so that state agencies 
will not be at a disadvantage in obtaining quality personnel. 
Most local government also scieen employees througli a 
civil service testing procedure. 

There are tv^'O broad dassific* ions of public service. 
Human services include all activities involved with meeting 
the needs of individuals. Workers usually perform these 
activities through direct contact with .the public. Prepara- 
tion for human services occupations includes: (a) training in 
social science, interviewing, interpersonal relationships, 
community service, and counseling; (b) training for a 
specific function, or specialty skill, such as a health service, 
. teaching, welfare, rehabilitation, public safety, corrections. 
Municipal services include all those public service occupa- 
tions involving guardianship, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of the public domain for the general welfare of 
society. Train'ng for municipal' service occupations is 
primarily aimed at the development of specialty skills in 
management, engineering, drafting, accounting, main- 
tenance, construction, etc 

Training in social science and specific social service func- 
tions is also applicable for municipal service occupations, 
but will vary in proportion to direct contact with the 
public. Because oitly a few government employees are 
elected with direct lies to the people, and so many people 
are appointed or selected through competitive examination, 
the citizen s(5metimes coines to regard government as some 
kind of nebulous 'They" rather than "We." Problems that 
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arise are usually between citizens and those appointed 
officials or public ehiployees who sometimes forget they 
vxe working for the public, with an obligation to serve the 
pfople. 

It should be remembered, however, that citizens can change 
the way pubHc employees operate. If a citizen is not. 
satistaed with government employees who serve him, oi 
bureaucratic decisions which affect him, he has at least 
three alternatives: (1) petitioning the board or elective 
official in charge; (2) the ombudsman; (3) the courts. 

BOARD AND COMMISSION FUNCTIONS 

Many state boards and commissions in Oregon exeicise 
authority delegated by the Governor (the executive branch) 
or the legislature and establish the policies which govern 
state agencies. Boards of this type are often composed of 
lay individuals. Other boards and commissions serve in an 
advisory capacity to state and local officials. 

How do individuals use agencies and commissions to 
influence change in Oregon? Securing appointment to one 
or several of the various boards or commissions is one 
avenue. Frequently overiooked, however, is the possibility 
of influencing change through testimony and petition at 
board and commission meetings, all of which are legally 
open to the public except in rare instances. 

A good example of productivity by lay citizens appointed 
to a state board is the State Welfare Commission, In the 
I960's costs were rising rapidly when the commission 
instituted the first fraud investigation, expanded work relief 
programs, initiated vocational training for the nondisabled, 
began intensive casework to identify cleariy those who 
needed help, promoted adult education, and prepared and 
disseminated the first materials on voluntary birth control. 
In a short three-year period this particular commission was 
simultaneously saving tax money and promoting human 
values. 

CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT IN RULE-MAKING 
PROCEDURES OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Every government agency, especially at the state level, 
develops rules and regulations which have the force of law 
and influence judicial and administrative decisions. 

Compilation and codification of all the administrative rules 
of all the state agencies is a monumental task the legislature 
assigns to the Secretary' of State's office. In addition, each 
agency usually publishes and circulates to its own clit^ntele 
the administrative rules of that agency. Such procedure 
means that any citizen who wants to know the full effect of 
a law must also consult the administrative rules of the 
agency which administers the law, and this often means 
visiting the Secretary of State's office or agency head- 
quarters when the rules concerned are not published in a 
fo:m that makes them easy to disseminate through the 
mails. Accumulations of administrative rules in the Secre- 
tary of State's office are rarely consulted, which may 
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indicate that tno6t citizens are, unaware of these supple- 
mentary regulations which have the force of law and can 
materially affect their social and economic well being. 
Informed and interested citizens can nonetheless get 
involved in the mle-maicing procedures of government 
agencies. For example, teachers and parents can become 
involved in such rule-making procedures of the State Board 
of Education as it develops certification or minimum school 
standards by their attending hearings, asking for representa- 
tions on the drafting committees, etc. 

OREGON^ OMBUDSMAN 

Creation of the office of Ombudsman in 1969 was a direct 
response to the need, to give people recourse from bureau- 
cratic decisions. The Governor asked the legislature for an 
ombudsman in 1969, but the proposal died. He therefore 
created the position out of his own office budget. The 1971 
Legislative Assembly agreed to recognize the position, but 
appropriated no funds for operation of the office; likewise, 
neither the 1973 nor 1975 legislatures appropriated money 
to operate the office. 

Oregon's ombudsman differs in one respect from other 
ombudsmen. In parliamentary countries they are indepen- 
dent from govemment-their power being the power to 
publicize. 

STATE OF OREGON 
SALARIES 
SET BY STATUTE 1975 76 



ELECTED OFFICULS 

Executive 
Governor' 
Secretaiy of State 
State Treasurer 
Attorney Genera] 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



$38^00 (plus $1,000 monthly expenses) 
31.900 
31.900 
31.900 

31.900 



Commissioner of Labor 3 1 .9 00 
Legislative 

Legislator receive a salary of $440 monthly. They receive 
allowable expenses of $35 for each day the legislature is in session 
and $ 175 for each calendar month or part thereof it is not in 
session. Both President of the Senav**, and Speaker of the House 
receive a salary of $660. 

Judicial 

Supreme Court Judge $35,200 

Court of Appeals Judge 34.1 00 

Circuit Court Judge 3 1 ,900 

Tax Court judge 3lflOO 

District Court Judge 28.600 

APP<MNTED OFFICIALS 



Agriculture, Director 
Commerce, Director 
Environmental Quality, Director 
Executive, Director 
Forestry, State Forester 



Minimum 
$21,984 
21,984 
24,240 
25,452 
21,984 



Maximum 
$28,068 
28,068 
30,924 
32,472 
28,068 





Minimum 


* \ 

3 

Maxtmun 


General Services, Director 


$21,984 


$28,06H 


Geology & Mineral Industries, Director 


18,072 


23,076 


Human Resources, Director 


28,068 


35,808 


Library, State Librarian 


18,07? 


23,075 


Liquor Control Commission, 






Administrator 


21,984 


28,068 


Military, Adjutant General 


20,940 


26,712 


PERS, Director 


10,940 


26,712 


Police, Superintendent 


23,076 


29,448 


Public Defender 


20,868 


26.652 


Public Utility Commissioner 


24,240 


30,924 


Revenue, Director 


25,452 


■ 32,47?. 


SAiF,.GenBral Manager 


21,984 


28,068 


State Fair, Manager 


15,612 


19,932 


State Lands* Director 


19,932 


25,452 


Veterans AfTairs, Director 


21,984 


28,068 


Workmen's Compensation Board, 






Commissioners (3) 


21,912 


27,996 



Salaries for unclassified positions not fixed by law are fixed by the 
Personnel Division in reasonable conformity with the general 
sal/ry structure of the staie. Salaries for classified positions are 
jlso fixed by the Personnel DWision. ' 

ACADEMIC 



Housing 
PerqiUsite 
Salary Expenses Per Ye^ 
$45,870 $3,000 $2,400 



Chancdilor 

University Presidents: 
University of Orego:< 
Oregon State Up!'<rersity 
Portland State Unh/ersity 
Eastern Oregon State Collie 
Southern Oregon Sfate College 
Oregon College of Education 
Oregon Institute of Technology 
Univer^ty of Or^n Health 
Sciences Center 



Salaries for unclassified positions in the State System of Higher 
Education are fixed by tlte State Boanl of Higher Education. 



43,900 


3,000 


2,400 


43,900 


3,000 


2,400 


43,900 


3,000 


2,400 


34,650 


r,8oo 


2,000 


34,650 


1,800 


2,000 


34,650 


1,800 


2,000 


3?,90O 


1,800 


2,000 


54,000 


3,000 


2,400 



THE POiVER OF OREGON^ MASS M££>L\ 

Oregon has some 120 newspapers-23 dailies and over 90 
v^eeklics and semi-weeklies. About 250 periodicals are 
published by various special intei^st groups within the 
state. Some 110 radia stations operate in the state. In 
addition, 13 commercial television stations and 15 
educational radio and television stations- are on the air. 

Much has been written aJ'/out the role of the media in a 
democracy, and obviously newspapers, radio, television, 
etc., provide critical links to effective participation. Perhaps 
one useful tool for discriminating readers and listeners to 
evaluate news coverage their own communities is the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors "Statement of 
Principles** (see next page). 

EXERTING INFLUENCE AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 

Almost all members of Congress niauiidn an office in their 
congressional district. It gives them a place from which to 
operate when they are in the district and, equally impor- 
tant, it gives people a more personal form of contact with 
Congress. Members can be reached by writing in care of the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510 or House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515, or by calling or 
writing the member*s district office, usually in the major 
citv within the district. 
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A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 



PREAMBLE 

The First Amendment^ protecting freedom of expression irom 
abridgment by any law,^arantecs to the people through their press 
a constitutional right, and thereby places on newspaper people a 
particular responsibility. 

Thus journalism demands of its practitioners not cnly industry and 
knowled^ but also the pursuit of a standard of ir tegiity proper-, 
tionate to the joumalist^s singular obUgation. ? 

r " 

To this end the American Society of Newspaper Editors sets forth 
this Statement of Principles as a standard encouraging the highest 
ethical and prof'ssional performance. 

ARTICLE I - Responsibility 

The primary purpose of gathering and distributing news and opinion 
is to serve the gcneial welfare by informing' the people and enabling 
them to make judgments on the issues of the time. Newspapermen 
md women who abuse fhe power of their professional role for 
setfiah motives o* unjvorthy purposes are faithless to that public 
trust. 

The American press was made free not just to inform or just to serve 
as a forum for debate but also to bring an independent strutinyjo,^ 
bear on the forces of power in the society, including the conJucTof 
ofTicial powei at all levels of government 

ARTICLE II - Freedom of he Press 

Freedom of the press bciongr to the people. It must be defended 
against encroachment or assault from any quarter, public or private. 

Journalists must be constantly alert to see that ♦he public's business 
is conducted in public. They must be vigilant against all who would 
exploit the press for selfish purposes. 

ARTICLE III - Independence 

Journalists must avoid impropriety and the. appearance of impro- 
priety as well as any conflict of interest or the appearance of 
conflict. They should neither accept anything nor pursue any 
activity tliat might compromise or seem to compromise their 
integrity. 



ARTICLE JV - Truth and Accuracy 

Good faith with the reader is thv foundation of good journalism. 
Every effort must be made to assure that the news content, is 
acjcurate, free from bias and in context, and that all sides are 
presented fairly. Editorials,, analytical articles and commentary 
should be held to the same standards of accuracy with respeet to 
facts as news reports. 

Signilicant errors of fact, as well as enors of omission, should be 
conected promptly and prominently. 

ARTICLE V - Impartiality 

To be impartial does not require the press to be unquestioning or to 
refrain from editorial expression. Sound practice, however, demands 
a clear distinction for the reader between news reports and opinion. 
Articles that contain opinion or personal interpretation should be 
clearly identified. 

ARTICLE VI - Fair ?lay 

Journalists should respect the rights of people involved in the news, 
obsen^e the common standards of decency and stand accountable to ' 
the public for the fairness and accuracy of their news reports. 

Persons publicly accused should be given the earliest opportunity to 
respond. 

Pledges of confidentiality to news sources must be honored at all 
costs, and therefore should not be given lightly. Unless there is char 
and pressing need to maintain confidences, sources of information 
should be identified. 



These principles are ijtendetl to' preserve, protect und strengthen the 
bond of trust and respect between American journalists and the 
American people, a bond tliat is essential to sustain the grant of 
freedom entrusted to both by the nation's founders. 

-Adopted by ASM. \s board of directors, Octolxir 1975 
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STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNITS ARE CREATED AND ALTERED TO MEET SPECIFIC 
NEEDS OF PEOPLE WITHIN THOSE UNITS; CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, TRADITION. AND NEED 
DETERMINE THEIR FORM AND FUNCTION. 

"Government units," as used here, refers to all legally constituted governing bodies people create directly 
by petitioning and balloting or through action of their duly elected or appointed representatives. 
Government units embody, either singly or in combination, these three functions: (1) policy making, (2) 
policy administration, and (3) policy adjudication. 

Typical government units in Oregon are 

State government 
County government 
City government 
School districts 

Special districts (fire, water, sewer, port, etc.) 

All units at all levels must be formed, revised, or dissolved under the law. People create, organize, tax, 
administer, evaluate and make changes in government only through a legal process. The United States 
Constitution, federal laws, the Oregon Constitution and state laws regulate our activities and protect our 
rights. For instance, the federal Constitution guarantees to each state a republican form of government 
which embodies the value concept '*govemmeiit by consen^ of the governed." It also establishes 
fundamental restraints on all levels of government through the Bill of Rights. 

Tradition also determines what government is to do and how it shall do it. Value concepts such as *Mimited 
government" and **popular participation" have historically exerted strong influence on both the creation 
and modification of Oregon governments. 

^'Specific needs" refers to the recognition tha* people need or want a particular service which may be 
provided by creating and supporting government units such as special districts, boards, and commissions. 
For example, a rural fire district is created to provide basic protection to residents in a particular area. They 
tax themselves to buy needed equipment and pay persons to attend the station. 



state government 
foundations 



ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT IN OREGON 

Some time b^^fore a treaty in 1846 recognized the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, American settlers in the 
Willaniecte Valley adopted a provisional gcvernment to 
administer their most urgent local affairs. The growth of 
the settlement and its attempt to become independent of 
the Hudson's Bay Company resulted in importing cattle 
fro/n California. A leading figure in the cattle drive, Ewing 
Young, died in 1841, leaving no heirs in Oregon, Young's 
holdings in cattle and land made some method of adminis- 
tering his ertate necessary. Led by the American mission- 
aries, the community elected ii judge and peace oftlcer. 

Provisional Government. Two years later, in 1843, "woll' 
meetings," held ostensibly lo devise measures for the 



protection of livestock against wild animals, led to the 
adoption at Champoeg of a constitution and a provisional 
govemment. The arrival of a considerable number of new 
A.Tieric;in settlers caused revisions and improvements in 
1844-45, and when John McLoughlin added his influence in 
the latter year, he carried with him that part of the 
community influenced by the Hudson's Bay Company. 
George Abernathy was elected governor of this more 
effective organization, an office he held until the Oregon 
Territory was finally oiganized in 1840. 

The American settler and missionary elements were not 
satisfied with a local government, however, and sent 
petitions to Congress, where action to organize Oregon 
Territory was delayed by the Mexican War and the sectional 
controversy. In late November 1847, the Whitman massacre 
dramatized the need for more protection. The provisional 
government raised and somehow supplied a regiment of 
volunteers who were sent into the Cayuse country to 
punish those Indians. A peace commission to keep other 
tribes friendly accompanied the regiment. 

Joe Meek, ex-trapper, sheriff, and tax-collector of the 
provisi(*nal governmcni. and.a relative of President Polk's 
wife, was sent on a hurried trip to Washington, D.C.. with 
news of the attack and a request for -rongi essional action. 
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Oregon Territory. In 1848 both houses of Congress finally 
passed the bill creating the Oregon Territory. President Polk 
sipped it on August 14. Early in March 1849 the new 
territorial governor, Joseph Lane of Indiana and of Mexican 
War fame, and Meek, now United States marshal, arrived in 
Oregon City, and the Oregon Territory was officially 
organized. 

During the 1850*s, population growth, politicians' aspira- 
tions, and other factors pressed Oregon toward statehood. 
In 1857,~after three times voting against the proposal, each 
time by a smaller margin, the people of the territory 
approved the calling of a convention to frame a state 
constitution. The constitution was ratified. Without wp'ting 
for congressional action, the people elected a state govern- 
ment in 1858 with Jolin-Whiteaker as the first Governor. 

On February 14, 1859. Congress accepted Oregon as the 
thirty-third state of the Union. 



OUR STATE AND FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS 

The organization and growth of government in Oregon is 
directed, by the Constitution of Oregon, which has two 
essential functions. 

(1) It identifies and protects certain basic individual rights 
by limiting the powers of government as well as by 
charging specific government agencies with respon- 
sibility for programs designed to enhance these rights. 

(2) It establishes the fiamework for all three branches of 
state government-executive, legislative, and judicial-as 
well as setting forth the broad outlines within which 
county and city governments can operate. 

As powerful as the three branches of state government have 
become over the years, they are still controlled by the 
Oregon Constitution, Only the United States Constitution 
has highe.' authority. 

The United States Constitution requires that each state be 
republican (representative) in its form of government and 
that each state extend the same privileges and immunities 
to citizens of other states that it gives to its own citizens. It 
imposes several limitations on state government (and local 
governments as agencies of the state). Tlie Fourteenth 
Amendment, for example, prohibits any state from denying 
to any citizen the "equal protection*' of the laws. This has 
had an important effect on zoning and apportionment, 
among other things. 

One must understand, however, -the general limitations 
imposed upon government-state, county, city, district-by 
the Bill of Rights cf the United States Constitution. The 
Fourteenth Amendment is now regarded by the United 
States Supreme Court as making most of the substantive 
limitations in the Bill of Rights expressly applicable to state 
and local government (religious freedom, treedom of speech 
or of the press). 



No change can be made in the Oregon Constitution without 
approval of the vocers, Although it has been amended over 
100 times, this requirement of a popular vote illustrates the 
essential democratic nature of state government. Pro- 
ponents of certain public policies which could be author- 
ized by statute often seek their enactment in the constitu- 
tion. For example, the Oregon Constitution contains 
provisions earmarking higliway revenues, authorizing public 
utility districts, etc. Also attorneys for purchasers of state 
and local government bonds have required constitutional 
and charter amendments to authorize bond issues, prim.arily 
because of the higher legal status and greater permanency. 

Most amendments originated with the legislature rather 
than by initiative petition. Around 1902, however, there 
was a relatively short period of constitutional change 
through the initiative process; and for at least the past 20 
years, there has been considerable agitation for constitu- 
tional reform. 

The 1953 Legislative Assembly authorized a committee to 
undertake a study of the existing constitution and report its 
findings to the 1955 session. By a bare majority, the 
committee recommended that a constitutional convention 
be held. At that time a corivention was the only way to get 
a new or revised constitution. The committee believed so 
many changes were needed that the task could not be 
undertaken through the regular referendum procedure, 
which requires a separate vote on each subject. 

Along with its recommendation for a constitutional conven- 
tion, the 1955 committee drafted a revjised constitution 
which it thought would provide a good draft for initial 
consideration by the proposed convention. The draft 
closely followed the existing constitution in structure and 
philosophy, suggested some substantive changes, shifted 
subjeci matter into new arrangements, and dropped some 
parts as obsolete, statutory, or ambiguous. The 1955 
Legislative Assembly, however, did not pass the necessary 
legislation to call a constitutional convention. 

During the 1957 session, an amendment was proposed to 
provide an alternative method for revising the constitution. 
The convention method and the section-by-section referen- 
dum apparatus were retained, but, in addition, the legisla- 
ture could refer the whole or partly revised constitution as 
a one-vote proposition, provided that two-thirds of each 
house approved the revision to be referred. In effect, the 
legislature would be a constitutional convention. The 
suggestion was not adopted by the legislature in 1957, but 
it was adopted in 1959, and, upon referral, was passed by 
the voters at the 1960 general election. ^ 

Thus, the 1961 Legislative Assembly faced the prospect of 
becoming a constitutional convention without benefit of^ 
preparation. It was obvious that, with its other tastsTTRe 
legislature did not have time to do ground work on revision. 
A Commission for Constitutional Revision, composed of 
representatives of all three branches of state government 
and the general public, was created by joint resolution. It 
was ordered tc study the matter and report to the 1963 
Legislative Assembly, 
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At its second meeting, the commission voted to undertake 
preparation of a draft which would represent a full levision 
of the constitution, rather than an attempt to **tidy up** 
existing text without proposing substantive changes. 

Discussion centered on the commission's need to recom- 
mend a *whole** constitution to serve the state for the next 
century rather than to recommend **editorial improve- 
ments** which might be more feasible politically. The 
majority of the cominission believed that constitutional 
revision was needed, not because of serious textual faults, 
but because the constitution was faulty as a blueprint. The 
commission obseived that the state operated despite the 
document's obsolete provisions and internal conflicts and 
concluded that if the state did not operate well, it'was in 
part because of the constitution*s faults as a political 
charter. Proposed revisions of the whole constitution, based 
on the recommendations of the 1961 comiv.ission, were 
rejected at the 1963 and 1965 legislative sessions. The 1969 
Legislative Assembly voted to put the question of adopting 
the revised constitution on the ballot, but in May 1970, the 
people rejected the proposed new constitution. 

CONGRESS AND THE FEDe|iAL GOVERNMENT 

Oregon state and local govejmments must also operate 
within the framework of fedejal legislation and administra- 
tive regulations. Actions ofl Congress and the federal 
govemment have a treniendo/is impact on Oregon govern- 
ment and citizens (e.g.» p^oposalg concerning welfare, 
revenue sharing, model cities). Oregon, in tum, f^xerts 
influence in Congress and on administration of federal 
government through its two senators and four 
representatives. 

Functions of a Senate or House Office. A Senate or House 
office in Washington is the hub of a member's activities. 
Here the majority of his or her staff works, ranging from 
seven people to as high as 50 (from the larger states such as 
New York or California). Staffs for Oregon's senators range 
from 30 to 35 people; for representatives about ten. Most 
of these individuals are employed at taxpayers' expense. 

A senator*s or representative *s duties may be divided into 
several categories, and in all of these, except voting in 
committee and on the floor of the Senate or House, the 
senator or representative is actively assisted by his or her 
staff. 

Communications. Members of Congress have an obligation 
^ to infomi their constituents of their activities in Congress. 

f al federal legislation or administrative action that 
helpful or detrimental to their congressional district 
J, and actions they have taken on behalf of their 
and constituents. This function is primarily 
lished by newsletters, taped radio and television 
broadcasts, interviews .by Washington correspondents for 
the major news services, and pericxlic visits to the district 
where they make speeches and meet with groups of 
constituents and reporters. The most tinie-consuniing 
activity is answering mail. Each day hundreds of letters 
come from individual constituents who express displeasure 
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or support for bills before the Congress; strong personal 
feelings about areas that need new or improved federal 
legislation; problems that their labor unions, businesses, 
:ities, counties, or civic organizations need assistance with; 
requests for publications or other information that may be 
available from other federal agencies; personal problems 
that they may have encountered in dealing with a federal 
agency. 

Casework. Th? problems that constituents have with federal 
agencies (e.g., social security problems, veterans* problems, 
military hardship situations, or just the refusal of a federal 
agency to communicate meaningfully) occupy a large 
amount of staff time. Each problem requires a great deal of 
individual attention, including correspondence to the 
federal agency involved and reports to the constituents, 
checking to see that the problem is progressing satis- 
factorily toward a solution. In this area a senator or 
representative and his or her staff act as an ombudsman for 
the constituent. The senator's or representative's office is 
not beholden to any federal agency, cannot be disciplined 
reprimanded, censured or fired by any member of the 
federal bureaucracy, but can truly take an independent 
view to see that constituents* problems are fully and fairly 
decided according to law, custom, and equity. 

Legislative Function, This is commonly conceived as the 
actual debate and voting senators or representatives do on 
the floor of the Senate or House, but most work is done 
long before these public gestures of support or disfavor for 
a bill. Most legislative work of the Congress is done in 
committee, and each member of the Senate or House serves 
on one, two, or sometimes three individual committees, 
requiring a great deal of time and attention. Here long 
hours of testimony are taken from expert witnesses, people 
who are knowledgeable about the proposed legislation and 
its effects. Of the approximately 25,000 bills that are 
introduced in each session, only about 2,000 ever emerge 
from committee and reach the floor of either house^ On 
many there is little if any cor)troversy, and they are passed 
by a voice vote with no debate. In addition, a sei^aior or 
representative must propose legislation to meet problems 
that haven't been solved for contiiuents under existing law. 
inequities that develop in the relationship *^etween .;n 
individual and the federal government, and to protect an 
individual or group interest that isn't presently being 
equitably treated. To draft J bill, follow it through the 
committee system, and see that it is among the five percent 
that survive the screening and selection process is an 
extremely demanding job. 

District Projects, Representatives are responsible for seeing 
that their districts receive their full share ot'ihe federal help 
available to develop resources. Many times this is called 
*'pork barrel." but this term belittles the extreme impor- 
tance of these federal -programs to the economy, safely, and 
quality of life in an area. In tlie Northwest, federal 
programs include navigation projects clearly important in 
developing deep sea conmierce; flood contiol projects to 
improve the integrity of a harbor and make it available for 
year-round safe use tor sports and ^'or commerce: iirigation 
projects to store water for agriculture during the dry 
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growing season; hydro-electric projects to provide electrical 
energy for industrial and domestic use; intensive tlmberland 
management programs to produce the most wood fibre 
from the land available while leaving adequate amounts of 
timberland for conservation and recreational use; adequate 
post offices to serve the public; and the maintenance of a 
percentage of federal agencies located in the district with 
their subsequent payrolls for local communities. To secure 
projects such as these for his or her district, ich 
representative must compete against 434 other repre.^ la- 
tives who would like to have federal help extended to tiieir 
districts. 

Congressional Districts. Each state is required : > come as 
close as possible to electing one representative for every 
469,000 persons; however, each state is entitled to one 
representative, no matter what : population. The actual 
number of persons represented by a House member ranges 
from 302,173 (Alaska) to 617,671 (North Dakota). Each of 
Oregon's current four congressional districts has a popula- 
tion of about 523,000. ' 

The Constitution does not provide 'for districting the states, 
but Congress has enacted legislation which requires congres- 
sional districts to be equal in population and contiguous. 
Also, the "^one-man-onc-vote" rule of the United States 
Supreme Court, based on the Fourteenth Amendment, 
rules out even a variation as small as three percent in 
population as being *too much. The court requires that 
every state make a good-faith effort to achieve precise 
mathematica! equality and will not find acceptable any 
argument that variances are justified if they are the result of 
attempts to. avoid fragmenting political subdivision^ or a 
community of interests. 

After the 1970 census, Oregon fell short of gaining a fifth 
representative in the House by only 235 p. ole. If Oregon 
continues to be one of the fastest growing ♦ates, it may 
gain a fifth seat after the 1980 census. Oregon's gain would 
be another state's loss, because the Constitution limits the 
Hou^ tr 435 members divided among the states according 
to population (except that each state is entitled to one 
representative). 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT APPORTIONMENT 




District 1 
Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Lincoln 

District 2 
Baker 
Clackamas 
Crook 
Deschutes 
Gilliam 
Grant 
Harney 
Hood River 
Jefferson 
Klamath 
Lake 

District 3 
Multnomah 

District 4 
Benton 
Coos 
Curry 
Douglas 



523,428 
Polk 

Tillamook 

Washington 

Yamhill 



522,898 
Linn 
Malheur 
Marion 
Morrow 
Sherman 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wallowa 
Wasco 
Wheeler 



Average 



522,258 
Clackamas 

522,801 
.Tack son 
Josephine 
Lane 
J,inn 

522.846 

-Secr!tary of State, Elections Division 



state government 
framework 



Oregon's constitution gives powers to state and local 
governments largely based on the Tenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution which declares ihat the powers 
not delegated to the federal government by the Constitu- 
tion, or prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people. In other words, the 
drafters of the United States Consii ution delegated to the 
federal government those powers which experience under 
the Articles of Confederation had demonstrated states 
could not perform properiy for themselves. Tliis category 
included: 

fl) Powers of defense 

(2) Conduct of foreign relations 

(3) Domestic matters involving national int^r«st or 
transcending the boundaries of individual states- 
e.g., interstate commerce, standards of weights and 
measures, full faith of credit (Art. IV). 
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The states, on the other liand, were governments possessing 
the residual powers which could be determined by a sort of 
process of elimination. If a given power were neitlier 
granted to the federal government nor denied to the states, 
it was assumed to belong to the states. This cat ego r\' 
included: 

(1) Powers to preserve public peace 

(2) Provision of public schools 

(3) Control of local governments and responsibility for 
establishing their taxing authority. 

Since the 1930's the federal role has rapidly expaaded 
largely through the increase in financial aid to state 
governments, which has not come without new require- 
ments and procedures. Today, a kind of ''cooperative 
federalism" exists in which federal, state, and local govern- 
ments share, and will continue to share, responsibility for 
many government functions including air and water pollu- 
tion control; construction and maintenance of higliways, 
roads, streets; police services; administration of justice; 
public health and wellare; education; consumer protection: 
natural resource management. 

state government 
functions 

ESTABLISHING PUBLIC POUCY: A LEGISLATIVE 
FUNCTION* 

The legislature is an integral part of the process of 
proposing, deliberating, and setting public policy. In addi- 
tion to its lawmaking functions, the legislature has political 
and "check-and-balance" functions. Oregon's Legislative 
Assembly: 

(1) Provides an arena for the resolution of group 
conflict and the expression of public grievances. 
This function is often performed without the 
enactment of any legislation, 

(2) Influences certain decisions of the e.xecutive and 
judicial branches of state government, as well as 
county, city, and school district government 

(3) Confirms Executive appoin tinents to certain 
0 rn ces specified by law. 

(4) Elects a governor in the event of a tic vote. 

(5) In cases ol" treason, grants pardons or reprieve>. 
commutes, or directs the execution of sentences, 

(6) Has the power to call a convention to revise the 
stale constitution. 

(7) Creates and defines the authority of administrative 
units of government at state, county, and local 
levels. 



*K\ccpt where otherwise noted, the source Jor tlic inrorfiiali()n 
which follows is the Handhonk of the Onton l.c^isbturc prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Rules and Regulations, which covers all 
aspects of the organization ind pr(uediires of tlie I egishitive 
Assembly. 
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(8) Has the power to ratify proposed amendments lo 
the United States Constitution. 

The Legislative A.isembly might also be described as the 
slate's board of directors, "esponsible for general revenue 
business in the billion;-; -.h dollars. In making decisions to 
run the business, the higiskii'jrs will consider cihuut 1.500 
bills and. relying largely tlte recomniendatUMi.> oV its 
cominittees. will enact about halt' of tht;m. 

Oregon's legislature does not exei jise exclusive c^'i/irol ov»^ 
the lawmaking function. At least in the following ways 
legislative authority is shared in Oregon. 

(1) At the state level, the legislature shares ::uthority with 
the people. In 1 ^^02 the Oregon electorate over- 
whelmingly approved a ballot measure known as the 
"Initiative and Referendum Amendment," and in 1908 
a second constitutional amendment ^'Recall Power on 
Public Officials/' Oregon was among the first states to 
adopt all three popular legislative tools; and since 1902, 
the people have used the initiative petition over 200 
tinies. The relerenduni has been invoked around 50 
times. The recall, a powerful instrument, has had 
limited application in Oregon on the state level. 

{2) The power of referendum places a major limitation on 
the state legislature that is unique to Oregon. The 
Oregon Constitution prohibits the legislature's declar- 
ing an emergency in any act regulating taxation or 
exemption, Because all acts not containing an emer- 
gency clause are subject to referendum, tax programs 
and biennial appropriations can be suspended if five 
percent of the legal voters file referendum petitions 
within 90 days following adjournment. For example, a 
referendum submitted to the people in 1963 would 
have increased personal income and corporation excise 
taxes to raise approximately S50 million more from 
these sources. At a special election following adjourn- 
ment of the 1963 Legislative Assembly, the measure 
was not approved. The Governor convened a special 
session and legislation reducing expenditures was 
enacted. 

(3) At the local level the legislature shares its authority 
with the cities, ail of which possess constitutionally 
granted home-rule authority and, since county home 
rule was constilu ionally authorized in I^^5S. with 
counties that have adopted the home-rule charter. 

(4) To preserve the balance of powers, legislative authority 
over judicial officers is strictly limited. The legislature 
cannot affect a judge's term of office or ledi'.ce his or 
her salary during the judge's term. The limitatioiis aie 
intended to preserve the mdependence of tli^? judiciary, 
because the courts not only must interpret leuisiative 
intent in particular situations, but also are often 
retjuired to examine state laws it) determine whetiiei 
ihey are constitutional. 
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ELECTIVE OFFICES 



(5) The Governor has veto power' over legislation and can 
call a special session of the legislature, although he or 
she cannot limit the subjects which the legislature may 
discuss at such a sessiof) or regulate its duration. The 
Governor is expected to make recommendations to the 
legislature concerning the operation of state agencies* 
including budget proposals. ' 

(6) The fact that more than half of Oregon *s land area is 
owned by the federal government limits legislative 
powei somewhat. Federally owned land, cannot be 
taxed or subjected to zoning regulations, for example 
(although Congress has provided for payments in lieu 
of taxes and federal agencies often comply with local 
zoning as a matter of policy » or in some cases by virtue 
of federal statutory provisions). 

(7) Another universal, and often troublesome, limitation 
on legislative authority iSu the general prohibition 
against delegation of legislative authority. T(ie degree" 
to which, within constitutional limits, state agencies 
may administer and execute legislative policy without 
specification of details in the enabling legislation is a 
question constantly confronting a state legislature. 

The administrative process begins with a bill being enacted 
into law. Many laws designate administrative agencies to 
administer fhein and give rule-making authority because 
law9 can rarely cover every detail. But the legislature needs 
to know whether agencies make unusual or unexpected use 
of the powers delegated to them, and it needs to know 
whettier its policy decisions, embodied in its laws, actually 
meet the needs' they were intended to meet. Sometimes 



agencies report needed changes in the la^s; sometimes 
interfest groups report dissatisfaction over t|e administra- 
tion of a ISw. Individuals who have encountered difficulty 
may complain to their legislators. 



In 1963 the legislature adopted (over the Govemor*s veto) 
another means of keeping informed-review upon request, 
of administrative rules by. the Legislative Counsel 
Committee, In 1975 the legislature passed a law making 
such review of new rules required by law mandatory: The 
committee reviejvs an administrative rule to determine (1) 
whether it is within the intent and scope of the enabling 
legislation,* (2) whether it has been adopted in accordance 
with all applicable provisions of law, and (3) whether 
constitutional provisions have been observed. The commit- 
tee has no authority to revoke, modify, or suspend the 
operation of any rule. 

.Oregon has a two-house, or bicameral, legislature whose 30* 
senators and 60 representatives are elected by the people. 
Oregon's Constitution requires that seats be apportioned by 
the legisla^ire according to population after each federal 
census, and the Constitution was amended by initiative in 
1952 to incorporate enforcement provisions. If the legisla- 
ture fails to reapportion ;or if its reapportionment does not 
meet constitutional requirements, the Oregon Supreme 
Court is authorized to direct the Secretary of State to draft 
a reapportionment measure which does comply. Both 
houses have essentially the siime^pwers, except that only 
the House of Representatives has^^power to introduce 
legislation affecting taxation and exemption, Ynd-oQly the 
Senate has power to confirm gubernatorial appointmehts^^ 
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LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 
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SENATE 






HOUSE 







STATUTORY AND INTERIM 
V COMMITTEES* 

LEGISLATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 

' EMERGENCY 
BOARD 

LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL 

*Function when legislature is not in session 
Interim committees vary each session 



LEGISLATIVE GLOSSARY 



ACT. A bQl which has passed both houses of the legislature, ha^ 
been submitted to the Governor, and has not been vetoed. A law or 
statute. 

ADJOURNMENT. There, arc two types of adjournment of the 
legisUture - adjournment to a time certain (daily session to dally 
session) and adjournment sine die (final adjouri^ment). One cham- 
ber, without the concurrence of the other, cannot adjourn for more 
than three days. A motion to adjourn is^^ays in order and is not 
debatable. By custom the member of a chamber senior in service 
makes the motion for daily adjournment. The constitution only 
requires biennial sessions; the legislature sets Us own dates for 
convening and adjourning. (See also SESSION.) 

/ 

ADVANCE SHEETS. A series of pamphlets of all acts which are 
passed (printed during the session in their final form). These are a 
preview of a later hardbound publication referred to as the ^'Session 
Laws,** and arc intended to inform the public of legislation 
enactments as fast as possible. Advance shyets are distributed by the 
Legislative Counsel, which charges for the Complete series. 

. APPROPRIATIONS. Bills requiring public financing such as bills 
providing funds for operation of state agencies. Almost always such 
bills are refened to the Ways and Means Committee, and they 
usually originate in the House of Representatives. 

ASSEMBLY. (See LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY.) 

BAR. The Oregon State Bar. A team of Bar members (lawyer^ 
maintains an ofHcQ in the Capitol during the legislative session * j 
any legislator or committee with the drafting of bills, amenr" .cuts, 
etc. 



BAR OF THE HOUSE. The waist-high structure enclosing the 
official section of each chamber wherc members sit Only autho^ , 
ized personnel are allowed within this enclosure when the legislature 
* is in session, and all voting must be done within the enclosed acjea. 



BILL. A properiy printed document proposing new law or amend- 
ments to existing Oregon Law. Also called a "measure," a 
"resolution,** a "memorial." Copies of bills may be obtained from 
the "Bill Room" in the CapitoL . 

BILL INDEX. Each Monday legislators receive copies of a cumula- 
tive index to legislative measures previously introduced. It is 
prcpared by the. Legislative Counsel and Is available to tjje public 
through the Bill Room in the Capitol, or through individual 
legislators. i 

CALENDAR. A publication listing all measures before each house in 
numerical order and recording the action taken to date; published 
daily and cumulated weekly. During the session it is available to the 
general public in the Bill Room at the CapitoL The final calendar is 
a recap of all action taken, including all measures introduced, their 
disposition, action taken by the Governor, names and addresses of 
members, etc. Requests for copies of the final calendar should be 
mad e through a legislator. 

CALENDAR CLERK. An employee in each house, appointed by 
the members, who is responsible for preparing and publishing the 
calendar. ' '* 

CALL. A "call of the House" or a "call of the Senate" requiras 
attendance of all members. When either house is getting ready to 
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vote on a proposal, the presiding officer, if requested to do so by 
two members, sends out a **calL" The Sergeant at Anns is 
responsible Tor finding any missing member*. When there is a **call," 
voting is held up until all members are present. 

CAUCUS. A political meeting of legislators, in one house or both, to 
select majority or minority leaders and to decide questions of policy 
regarding the proposed legislative program.' Caucuses may be held 
prior to the opening of or during a session. The ci.ucus^ of the 
members of the majority (or coalition) party in each house meets at 
the beginning of a new session to organize each house-select the 
officers^ employees, and committee members. This is possible 
because members of a caucus pledge their votes. (Minority members 
have little to say in such matters, but they do caucus to put up a 
slate of candidates for standing committee assignments.) 

CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. Official notice that a candidate has 
been elected, issued by the Secretary of State. 

CHIEF CLERK OF THE HOUSE. The pe^ion responsible for the 
Desk personnel and for handling administhtive detail under the 
supervision of the Speaker of the House. This person is not a 
member of the legislature and is elected by the majority for 
coalition) party members of the House; he or she is a salaried 
employee. 

CLOTURE^ RULE. The rule limiting the length of time a member 
may have the floor in debate. 

COALITION. An alliance of members of two political parties for 
" the purpose of gaining enough votes to organize and administer the 
House or the Senate. 

CODE. Body of laws, such as Ihe Oregon Revised Statutes, or a 
section within a total body of laws, which deals with a particular 
subject (e.g.. the Criminal Code). 

CODIFICATION. The systematic arrangement of laws in the Oregon 
Revised Statutes by the staff of the Legislative CounseL (See also 
EDITING.) 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. Kach house may fomi a committee 
of the whole - that is, all the members present on the floor become 
a single committee. In such cases the presiding officer leaves the 
chair and appoints another member as chair of thc^commiitee of the 
whole. The primar\' reason for the formation of a committee of the 
whole is probably the cotisidcration of a legislative measure or 
matter under the less formal procedures of committee action. 
However, the committee of the whole is n time-consuming device 
and is rarely used. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. Used for matters affecting the 
operations and procedures of the legislature, such as joint ses?5ions, 
appointments of joint committees, adjournments, and for com- 
mendation and expressions of sympathy and condolence. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. A temporary committee made up of 
two members of each house to reach a compromise on changes in a 
bill that has passed both houses, but has been amended by one of 
the houses before passage; the committee attempts to prepare a 
version of the measure acceptable to both houses. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. A proposal, in the form of a 
joint resolution, for ;m amendment' to Oregon's C onstitution. If the 
resolution passes both houses, it is referred to the pt;oplc for their 
approval or rejection at a general or primar\' election. The Ciovernor 
cannot veto a resolution. 

DESK. The Desk is comprised of a Journal Clerk, a Calendar C lerk, 
and a Reading Clerk. Uoth the House and the Senate have a *'Desk." 

■ DIGEST OF OREGON LAWS. A pamphlet published by the 
Legislative Counsel immediately following the closing of a session, 
giving a thumbnail sketch of all areas of law affected by action of 
the legislature at that session. It may be purchan-d through the 
office of the Legislative Counsel in the State C apitol. 
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EDITING. The act of reviewing measures passed and placing them in 
their proper places in the Oregon Revised Statutes, (See also 
CODIFICATION.) 

EFFECTIVE DATE. The date on which a measure would take 
effect. Unless otherwise stated in the measure, all approved 
legislation becomes effective 90 days after the end of the session. 
However, a bill may carry a later effective date, such as a year or 
more. It may also carry an earlier effective date for which an 
emergency clause is required. (See also EMERGENCY CLAUSE.) 

EMERGENCY BOARD. A committee of legislators authorized by 
the constitution and created by statute with the power to reallocate 
agency budget funds or use special emergency funds to solve 
pressing financial problems which arise between le^dslative sessions. 
This committee functions only between sessions. 
• f 

EMERGENCY CLAUSE. A clause added to a bill which would 
cause it to go into effect before the statutory 90-day limit. Every 
bill which carries the emergency clause refers to it in the title. The 
clause reads: *This Act being necessary for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health and safety, an emergency is declared 
to exist, and this Act shall take effect upon, its passage" (or sooner 
than 90 days). This clause may not be used on tax measures because 
it would prevent a refenal to the people. 

ENGROSSED BILL. A bill which has been reprinted to iiiclude all 
amendments proposed by the committee to ^which it has been 
assignwl. Amendments are written in longhajifl so members can find 
and analyze the effect of proposed amendments to the original 
measure. 

ENROLLED BILL, A bill which has passed both the Senate and the , 
House and is printed, ready for the signatures of the presiding 
officers and the Governor. When these signatures are affixed, it goes 
to the Secretary of State to be given a session law number and 
permanently filed. 

EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE. A statutory 
committee of senators that confirms Executive appointments made 
when the legislature is not in session until such time as the Senate 
itself can act. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. A committee session from which the public 
is excluded; (Rare) 

EXPLANATION OF VOTE. Any member of either house has'the 
right to explain his or her vote on a measure, and have his or her 
explanation entered on the Legislative Journal as a permanent 
record. The constitution refers to this procedure as a "Protest." 

FIRS^r READING. (See READING CLERK.) 

FISCAL. Matters relating to money, public funds, or revenues. 

FISCAL YEAR. The period from July 1 through June 30. Legisla- 
tive appropriations arc generally for one or two *Tiscal years" and, 
as a result, agency budgets arc prepared for fiscal rather than 
calend^ir years. 

HOUSE. Usually means ^louse of Representatives, but may also 
refer to the Senate when speaking of "either house." 

INTERIM COMMITTEE. A leg^sbtive committee which .serves 
between sessions. It is formed by a resolution passed by both the 
House and the Senate; funds cpme from appropriation by the 
legislature. Interim committees are usually formed for the purpose 
of studying particular problems and preparing apnropriate legisla- 
tion for the next legislative session. 

INTERSTATE COOPERATION COMMITTEE. A statutory com- 
mittee of legislators in each house. These tu'o committees, together ' 
with the Govemor*s Committee on Interstate Cooperation, consti- 
tute the Oregon Commission on Interstate Cooperation. It is the 
function of this commission to "do all .such acts as will, in the 
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opinion of the commission, enable this state to do its part, o«- more 
than its part, in forming a more perfect union among the various 
governments in the United States, and in developing the Council of 
State Governmenis for that purpose.*' 

JOINT COMMITTEE. A committee made up of members of both 
the House and the Senate, such as the Joint (Ways and Means 
Committee. ' 

JOINT MEMORIAL. Ordinarily used to make a request upon, or an 
expression of opinion to. Congress or the President of the United 
States, or both. It is used when ^th chambers join in the request or 
expression of opinion. 

JOINT RESOLUTION. Used to propose constitutional amend- 
ments, create interim committees, give directions to a state agency 
or officer, express legislative approval or commendation of action 
taken by someone else, or authorize some type of temporary action 
to be taken. A joint resolution may also authorize expenditures out 
of the legislative expense appropriations, but may not itself 
appropriate money. 

JOINT WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. A statutory committee 
of seven members of each house whtoe function is to investigate the 
management of state agencies and institutions supported by state 
moneys. The investigation is done in connection with the appropria- 
tion bills, which are all referred to this committee. Seldom does the 
legislature overrule a Ways and Means Committee recommendation. 

JOURNAL. The legislative "diary" published after the end of each 
session* It is a complete record of the proceedings of a legislative 
session. A bound volume is kept in the Secretary of State's office 
and can be read by any citizen. Unbound cc/ics (limited printing) 
are also available. 

JOURNAL CLERK. An employee in each house, appointed by the 
members, who keeps the daily Journal and prepares the final 
Journal for publication. 

LAW IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. A statutory committee of 
legislators which conducts a continuous substantive law revision 
program and recommends to the legislature changes which eliminate 
defects and inequitable rules of law and bring the law into Iprmony 
with modem conditions. 

LEGISLATIVE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE. A statutory 
committec-the two presiding officers, \hc chairs of the Joint Ways 
and Means and Senate and House Rules Committees, and the 
majority and minority Icadcrs-which appoints a - <slative Services 
Administrator to carry out its responsibihtir , . . ' din^, coordin- 
ation or control of work flow, style of Icgisiativi .. vacations, rules 
and procedures, application of technological ch2:.;c;es and improve- 
ments, orientation activities, space \and facilities, accounting, 
supplies, records, and research. The cofnmitlec is also a clearing- 
hoqse for inquiries from other states, members of the legislature, 
and the general public. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. The law-making body of Oregon 
government, consisting of a 30-member Senate and 60-membcr 
House, of Representatives. The Legislative Assembly -the 
legislature- is the branch of government most specifically designed 
to represent and respond to the wishes of tiie people and is an 
integral part of the process of proposing, deliberating, and determin- 
ing public policy. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL. The executive officer (not a legislator) 
of the Legislative Counsel Comrnittee who maintains offices and 
staf^ in the Capitol on a ycar-rountTbasis. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL COMMITTEE. A statutory committee 
that b the policy-making body for the oHice of the Legislative 
Counsel The primary responsibilities of this committee include: 
preparing legislative measures; editing, publishing and distributing 
the Oregon Revised Statutes: publishing and distributing the 
Session Laws and the Senate ano House Journals; performing 
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Tesearh services when requested by any committee of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly or by joint or concurrent resolution, participating 
in legal proceedings necessary to/protect the official interests of the 
Legislative Assembly, its committees, or its members; reviewing 
administrative rules when requested; and registering all lobbyists. 

LEGISLATIVE FISCAL OFFICER, The executive officer (not a 
legislator) 6f the Legislative Fiscal Committee. His or her main 
responsibility is maintaining a line of fiscal communication between 
the Legislative Assembly, the Department of finance, rnd the 
operati'^g agencies of the Executive branch. 

LEGISLATIVE IMMUNITY. A legislator is protected by the 
constitution from being prosecuted for defamation in coimection 
with any words he or she utters in legislative debate. 

LEGISLATIVE SERVICES ADMINISTRATOR. (See LEGISLA- 
TIVE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE.) 

LEGISLATOR. A member of the Legislative Assembly, elected by 
the voters of a legislative^ district. A senator serves a term of four 
years; a representative serves two. Every legislator must be at least 
21 yeuis of age (18, if voters approve in November 1976), a United 
States citizen, a resident of his or hpr legislative district for one year. 
However, if elected from a .^ubdistrict, he or she need not reside in 
the subdistrict. During legislative sessions legislators have legislative 
immunity, and expect in ca^es of treason, felony, or breach of 
peace, they are privileged from anest or any civil process. 

LOBBYIST. The First Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion establishes the right of the people to petition the govemment- 
for redress of grievances. The lobbyist exercises this right by 
attempting to convince legislators' to introduce ur vote for measures^ 
favorable to the special interest group he or she represents, or to 
vote against measures which are contrary to his or her interests. 

MAJORITY LEADER. The floor, leader (a legislator) of the 
majority party, v/hose duty is to manage his or her party on the 
floor of the House or Senate. He or she is a strategist, responsible 
for assuring that members of his or her party vote according to 
decisions made by the party caucus. 

MAJORITY REPORT. The recommendation of the majority of Uie 
members of a standing committee concerning action the Legislath^e 
Assembly should take on a specific measure. (See also MINORITY 
REPORT.) 

MAJORTTY WHIP. A legislator who serves as an assistant to the 
Majority Leader. The "Whip" must canvass party members on a bill 
and keep the Majority Leader advised of how party members will 
vote. ' J 

MEASURE. A bill, resolution, or memorial which will become anj 
act upon passage by both houses and approval by the Governor. / 

MEASURE SUMMARY. A brief (usually one- or two-sentcncej 
description of rrneasure appended to the typed or printed copy as a 
cover page. \« ' | 

MEMORIAL. A measure, or bill, passed by either house, or jointly 
by both houses, which is an expression of opinion to the President, 
to Congress, to some national board or commission, or to anotl^er 
state legislature, dn programs affecting this state. ; 

MINORITY LEADER. The floor leader (a legislator) of jthc 
minority party, with the same responsibilities as the Majority 
Leader. j 

MINORITY REPORT. A written report and recommendation to the 
Legislative Assembly by the members of a standing committee \vho 
oppose tlic majority recommendation of that committee pn a 
measure sent to either house for consideration. 

MINORITY WHIP. A legislator who serves as an assistant ^'o the 
Minority Leader, with the same responsibilities xs the Majority 
Whip. j 
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NO RECOMMENDATION. A statement from a standing committee 
that it makes no recommendation on a measure assigned to it for 
consideration as to passage. (Rare) 

OREGON REVISED STATUTES. The official compilation of the 
laws of the State of Oregon. After each session of the legislature, the 
new laws and amendments to existing laws arc incorporated into 
"ORS. The Legislative Counsel is responsible for fitting tlie new laws 
into the existing statutes, and for renumbering them accordingly. 
(See CODIFIC\TION and EDITING.) 

OVERRfDING A VETO. If both houses of the legislature (by a 
two*thirds margin) vote for pas'Utge of a bill that has been vetoed, 
the bill becomes law without the approval of the Govemor. A bill 
which has passed and been vetoed during the session can be 
reconsidered during that same session. A bill vetoed after the end of 
' the session Is the first order of business at the next session. 

PAGE. The primary purpose of a page is to run . errands and 
otherwise aid the sendtor or representative who employs him. A 
page is appointed by the members of the Sehpte or House, and a 
person wishing to become a page must be sponsored by a legislator. 
These arc patronage jobs, traditionally controlled by the majority 
party in eath house. t 

PETITTON. Any private citizen or group of citizens rpay petition 
the legislature to change a law already in existence, or to create a 
new law. A petition must be introduced by a legislator acting on 
behalf of such citizen or group of citizens. 

PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. (See PRESIDING OFFICERS.) 

PRESIDING OFS'ICERS. The President of. the Senate and Speaker 
of the House. The presiding officers are elected by their respective 
bodies and are among the most influential legislators in the state. A 
•presiding officer (1) appoints committee members, chairs, and vice 
chairs; (2) refers bills and other measures to committees; (3) 
controls and directs the use of rooms and other areas set apart; (4) 
controls employees; (5) decides all questions of order, subject to 
appeal; (6) preserves order and decorum and speaks on questions o! 
order in preference to any other incmbc;^; and (7) appoints certain 
employees 

PRO TEMPORE. Kach body has a presiding officer "pro tempore," 
but if the office of presiding oificer becomes vacant, the members 
elect a new permanent presiding officer. 

PROTEST. (See EXPLANATION OF VOTE.) 

QUORUM. Presence of two-thirds of the members of a chamber. A 
quomm is required before either house can conduct official 
business. 

RE-ENGROSSED. A bill which has been engros.sL^ and then' 
amended, necessitating incorporating the new amendments into the 
engrossed measure. (See ENGROSSED BILL.) 

READING CLERK. An employee in each house, appointed by the 
members, who i;» primarily charged with the responsibility of 
reading aloud all measures that are introduced for consideration. It 
is a constitutional requirement that each bill be read three times. 
The first reading acquaints members with the fact that such 
legislation is being introduced. The second reading takes place when ^ 
the bill is assigned to a standing committee for study and 
recommendation, and {he third reading takes place when the house 
is ready to debate and vote on the bill. Originally, only one copy of 
each bill was printed, and this necessitated the public reading. 
Today, the procedure is'still followed, but upon a two-thirds vote of 
the house considering the bill, the constitutional requirement for a 
scction-by-scctii>n reading can be suspended and the reading clerk 
can read only the measure number, title and sponsors. 

RECALL, A constitutional procedure by which voters may remove 
an official from office. 
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REMONSTRANCE An order of business in the Senate v. hich allows 
a senator the opportunity to express his views. 

REPRESE^'^^^ * i:. (See LEGISLATOR.) 

RESOLUTION. A measure, or bill, usually containing expressions of 
sorrow over death of a former member or public official; expres- 
sions of appreciation for special services; amendments to the 
legislative mles, etc. May be by either ho^se, or joint concurrcnt. A 
resolution to adjourn sine die requires a concurrent resolution 
passed by both houses. 

. REVENUE MEASURE. A bill which rr^ises funds through taxation. 
A revenue measure cannot contain an emergency clause and is 
frequently referred to the people. It must be introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

RULES. Each house follows Mason's Manual of Parliamentary 
Procedure, except that individual house rules apply in situations 
which arc not covered by the manuaL Copies of the rules of each 
house are distributed to l^islators at the. beginning of each session, 
but no provision is made for general public distribution. 

SECOND READING. (See READING CLERK.) 

SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. The person responsible for the 
Desk pcrsoimel and for handlir^ administrative detail under the 
supervision of the President of the Senate. This person is not a 
member of the legislature and is selected by the majority party 
members of the Senate. ^ 

SENATOR. (See LEGISLATOR.) 

SERGEANT-AT-Ar<MS. The person charged with maintaining order 
in the chamber and performing such other duties as the house or its 
presiding officer may direct The Seigeant-at-Arms is elected by 
each house. ' 

^ SESSION. The length of time tlie legislature meets, Orj^on\s 
Legislative Assembly convenes in Salem on tlie second Monday in 
January of odd-numbered years and has no time limit set on its 
sessions. Regular sessions are fixed by statute. The Govemor has the 
power to convene special sessions, if necessary. 

SINE DIE. The exact hour and date of the end of a session of the 
legislature. The term means ^*adjourncd, with no time set for 
reconvening." 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. (Sec PRESIDING OFFICERS.) 

SPEOAL COMMITTEES: Special committees function during the 
legislative session for single, specified purposes, and are sometimes ^ 
appointed to handle details of special occasions. 

SPEQAL INTEREST GROUTS. Any group of persons working to 
introduce or secure passage or defeat of a bill in which they have a 
special interest. 

SPONSOR. The legislator who introduces a measure. Most measures 
list .several sponsors. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. Tho^e committees which opirate in 
each house during a legislative session to study measures intnduccd 
and make recommendations to their respective houses concerning 
appropriate action. 

STATUTE. (See ACr.) 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY. Power, conferred by law, to ptrfonn 
a function or duty. 

STATUTORY COMMITTEE. A permanent committee authorized 
by statute, as distinguished from an interim committee that 
functions only between the session at which it is created and the 
following session. 
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TABLE. The decision of a standing committee to put off conside^ 
ing a measiue. Sometimes such a measure later is "removed from the 
table** and consideied at a later date; sometimes it is **on the table*" 
at adjournment 

THIRD READING. (See READING CLERK.) 

VETO« The Govemor^s expression of disapproval of a measure that 
h» been passed by the . legislature and signed by the presiding 
ofBcen After a session has ended the Governor has 20 days to sign 
or veto trills passed during the session. If the Governor does not veto 
a measure, even thou^ not signing it, the measure becomes law 
without the Governor's signaturf . Oregon does not have what is 
called a ^podcet veto,** which allows a governor to veto a bill simply 
ly failing to sign it 

VETO MESSAGE. A written report to the legislature by the 



Govenior giving his or her reasons fox disapproving a pill vetoed. 

VOrnflG. The Oregon legislature uses three methods-roll c?U, voice 
or standing, or unanimous consent. In most cases a majority vote is 
sufficient to pass or defeat a measure. No legislatox may vote if he 
or she is not on the floor when the question is stated (Senate), or 
last name is called (House), unless unamimous consent is ghren fot 
him or her to do so. Legislators who are on the floor at the time a 
ques^on is put must vote, unless the chamber excuses thep^. for 
special reasons. (See also CALL.) 

WA1« AND MEANS OOMMnTEE. (See JOINT WAYS AND 
MEAJ^S COMMmEE.) 

WOIfJCING SESSION. The meeting of a standing committee to 
discuss amendments and prepare committee reports. It is open to 
fJie public, but no testimony is tal^en. 
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JNTERPRETINGTHE LAW: A JUDieL\L FUNCTION 

The source of judicial authority in Oregon is the^ Oregon 
Constitution, which authorizes a Supreme Court, provides 
for the creation of circuit, countv, justice of the peace, ' 
\^ municipal and otlier lower courts, and delegates tp circuit 
courts all judicial power, authority, and jurisdiction not 
Specifically given by the legislature to another court. 

The legislature has defined the rules of procedure and the 
geographical, civil, and criminal jurisdiction of all trial 
courts of the stafe system. District courts and administra- 
tive tribunals are created by state law. The legislature has 
given cities the power to create municipal courts by local 
charters. 

It is also the legislature, rather than the constitution, that 
grants the right of appeal. In Oregon, appeals may be made 
from decisions of lower trial courts, except the district 
courts after January 1, 1977, and tribunals to the circuit 
court and thence to th6 Court of Appeals or Supreme 
Court. In criminal convictions only the defendant can 
appeal. It is possible for the prosecution to appeal certain 
rulings made by the judge during the course of a trial, but 
the prosecution cannot appeal a conviction. This, in 
essence, is protection against "double jeopardy," the riglit 
not to be tried twice for the same crime. 

Criminals convicted in state courts may appeal to the 
federal courts if they believe their federal constii^utional 
rights have been violated. 

Oregon courts have several basic functions. One is to 
determine the constitutionality of Oregon laws and govern- 
ment actions, subject to appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
This country made a major contribution to the science of 
government when it conceived arid developed the "doctrine 
of judicial review"- the principle tliat the courts have 
power to declare statutes and other government actions 
unconstitutional. The impact of this doctrine is profound, 



^hether for »maintenance of the federal system or for 
vindication of individual rights.* 

No ^press provision in the United States Constitution of 
the Oregon Constitution aiHhorizes judicial review by a 
higher court. This was established by a Ur^ed States 
Suprerhe Court decision in Marbury vs. Madison in 1803, 
baseq upon two main arguments: (1) several provisions in 
the Constitution establish independent judiciary, 
coequal with both the legislative and executive branches of 
goverriment; (2) the most pertinent provision declares that 
the Cpnstitution is the su{$reme law of the land imposing 
prized llimits on government. On these arguments rested 
hope tor protection of minorities and property rights ' 
against \the expected depredations of any department of 
govemnlent permitted to exercise supreme ppwer. If 
constitutions were law, then tourts Would be their proper 
guardians^. In essay No- 78 of The Fedemlist, Alexander 
Hamiltdh\ stated the classic argument for judicial review. He 
said, in pafl: 

The cornplete independence of the courts of justice is 
peculiarly esseniial in a limited Constitution. By a 
limited' Constitution. I understand one which contains 
certain ifpecified exceptions to the legislative 
authority;\ such, for instance, as that it shall pass no 
bills of attSainder, no ex post facto laws, and the like. 
Limitations, of this kind can be preserved in practice 
no other way than through the medium of courts of 
justice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts 
contrary to the manifest tenor of the Constitution 
void. Without this, all the reservations of particular 
rights or privileges would amount to nothing. 

A second basic function of the Oregon courts is to interpret 
Oregon law as it applies to particular situations. Oregon 
courts, as the courts of other states and the federal 
government, administer both civil and criminal law. The law 
provides , rules by which society governs itself both in the 
settlement of disputes between citizens (civil law), and in 
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•This discussion of the doctrine of "judicial review'* is based upon 
Noel T. Dowltng and Gerald Gunther, "The Judicial Function in 
Constitutional Cases'* in Constitutional iJaw: Cases and Materials 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.: The Foundation Press. 1965). 
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SENATE DISTRICTS 
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SENATE DISTRICTS 
(One Senator elected from each district) 



Population of Oregon: 2,091,385 (1970 Census) 
Estimated Population 1974: 2,266,000 
Ideal District Size: 69,713 



EKLC 



DISTRICT 


COUNTY 


POPULATION \^ 


1 


Col., Clatsop, Wa. 


69,291 


2 


Benton, Lane, Line, 






Polk, Till, Wa., Yam. 


69,565 


3 


Washingtpn 


70,304 


4 


Washington 


69,911 


5 


Multnomah 


69,793 


6 


Multnomah 


69,655 


7 


Multnomah 


69,477 


8 


Multnomah 


69,566 


9 


Multnomah 


69,428 


10 


Multnomah 


69,487 


11 


Multnomah 


69,699 


12 


Multnomah 


69,562 


13 


Clackamas 


69,844 


14 


Clackamas 


70,023 


15 


Clackamas, Marion, 




Yamhill 


.69.560 


16 


Linn, Marion 


69.533 


17 


Marion» Polk 


69.482 
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DISTRICT 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

V 28 



29 
30 



COUNTY 

Benton. Polk 
Benton. Linn 
Lane 
Lane 

Douglas. Lane 
Douglas, ioscphine 
Coos. Curry 
Josephine. Jackson 
Jackson. Klamath 
Deschutes. Klamath 
Clackamus. Gilliam. 
Hood River. Jefferson. 
Linn. Marion. Morrow. 
Sherman. Wasco 
Umatilla. Union. 
Wallowa 

Baker. Crook. Grant. 
Harney. Lake. Malheur 
Wheeler 



POPULATION 

69.653 
69,709 
69,200 
69.293 
69.332 
69.701 
69,521 
70.070 
69.826 
70.211 



69,666 
70,547 



70,476 

-Secretary of State, November 1971 
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REPRESENTATIVE DISTRICTS 

(One Representative elected from each district) 
Population of Oregon: 2.091.385 ( 1970 Censuf ) 
Estimated Population 1974: 2.266.000 
Ideal District Size: 34.856 ' , 

DISTRICT COUNTY POPn.ATlON DISTRICT COUNTY POPULATION DISTRICT COUNTY POPULATION 



I 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



Col.. Wash. 

Clat.,CoL,Wa. 

Polk, Till-. Wa. 

Yamhill 

Washing/on 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Mullno niah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomah 

Multnomafi 

Clackamas 



34.662 
34.629 

34.701 
35.198 
35.106 
35.089 
34.822 
34.773 
35.020 
34.884 
34.771 
34.825 
34.652 
34.608 
34.958 
-^t.764 
34.664 
34.737 
34,750 
34,936 
34.763 
34,789 
34.773 
34,881 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



Clackamas 
Clackamas 
Clackamas 
Clack.. Marion 
Marion. Yam. 
Lrnn. Marjon 
Marion 
Marion 
Marion. Polk 
Benton, y Ik 
Benton 
Benton. Linn 
Linn 

Ben., Lane, Line 

Lane 

Lane 

Lane 

Lane 

Douglas, I anL" 
Lane 
Douglas 
Doug.. Joseph. 

LOOS 

Coos. Curry 
Josephine 



34.963 
34.944 
35.079 
34.875 
34.685 
34.871 
34.662 
34.931 
34.551 
34.714 
34.93^7 
34.747 
34.962 
.34,864 
34,626 
34.574 
34.613 
34.680 
34,658 
34.674 
34.858 
3^843 
34.750 
34,771 
35,11 1 



50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 



.i6 



57 
58 



59 



00 



Jackson 

Jackson 

JacK., Klaniath 

Klamath 

Desch., Klam. 

Clackamas, 

Gill.. Jelfer.. 

Linn, Marion. 

Morr.. Sherman. 

Wasco 

Clackamas, 

Hood River. 

Wasco 

Umatilla 

Umatilla. 

Union 

Wallowa 

Baker. Crook, 

Grant. 

Malheur 

Wheeler 

H;*rnev. 

Lake' 

Malheur 



35.061 
34,959 
34,765 
35.103 
35.108 



35.033 



34.633 
35.230 



35.317 

35.284 
35.192 



Secretary of Stale. November 1971 
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the prosecution oi" offenses against the public (criminal 
law). The origins of both our civil and criminal law are 
found in the English and American common law, consisting 
of the stream of court decisions defining the rights and 
duties of individuals in their relationships with others and 
with the government. Civil law has developed both from 
case law and statutory sources. While the basic criminal law 
in Oregon is entirely statutory, many court decisions have 
been rendered interpreting and occasionally repealing the 
codified law. 

The Olefin State Bar. The Oregon State Bar is a vital 
adjunct to Oregon's judicial system. Tl;e Bar was created in 
1935 by the Legislative Assembly and charged with the 
unprovement of the administration of justice, and the 
maintenance of professional ethics and discipline of 
attorneys. No person can practice law unless he or she is an 
acuve member of the Oregon State Bar, except for the right 
reserved to litigants to prosecute or defend their own case 
in person. 

The Board of Bar Examiners has nine members, nominated 
by the Oregon State Bar and confirmed by the Supreme 
Court, who conduct the examination of persons who se^k 
admittance to the bar. The examination is given twice 
^nually beginning in February and July. Persons who pass 
the examination are admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court and. then become Oregon attorneyS-at-law. 

Public Defenders. Public Defenders are available locally 
where funded. In 1975, only Multnomah County provided 
such an office, with contract service to Washington County. 
Oregon has had, since 1963, a Public Defender Committee, 
composed of five members appointed by the Supreme 
Court, which appoints a stale Public Defender. The s|ate 
Public Defender is authorized by statute to represent 
indigents in the appellate courts and in post-conviction 
proceedings only. 

Oregon's Jury System. The legislature has defined a jury as 
**a body of persons temporarily selected from the qualified 
inhabitants of a particular district, and invested with power 
to: (1) present or indict a person for a public offense: or (2) 
to try a question of fact." 

Oregon has three kinds of juries: (1) a grand jury, (2) a trial 
jury, and (3) a jury of inquest. 

A Grand Jury bm:^ indictment. The Oregon Constitution 
provides that ''no person shall be charged in any circuit 
court with the commission of aiiy crime or misdemeanor... 
c.Kcept upon indictment found by a grand jury; provided, 
however . . . that if any person appear before any judge of 
the circuit court and waive indictment, such person may be 
charged in such court with any such crime or misdemeanor 
on information filed by the district attorney." 

This constitutional provision was created by initiative 
petition in 1910. It provides that ''the most competent of 
the permanent citizens of the county shall be chosen for 
jurors and out of the whole number . . . seven shall be 
chosen by lot as grand jurors, five of whom must concur to 



find an indictment."_Grand jurors may be drawn and 
summoned from" the regular jury list at any time, separate 
from the panel of petit jurors, and more than one grand 
jury may be empanelled in a county, at the discretion of 
the court. 

Oregon statutes provide that no person other than the 
district attorney or a witness actually under examination 
can be presi?nt durii^g a grand jury hearing, with the 
exception that at the request of the district attorney the 
circuit judge may appoint: (1) a person to take and report 
testimony, (2) an interpreter, (3) a guard, (4) a medical 
attendant or a nurse. No challenge to the panel from which 
a gra../ jury is drawn or to an individual grand juror can be 
made, except by the court when qualifications are in 
question. 

A TrialJury is usedrin both civil and criminal cases tried in 
the circuit courts and, when requested, in district and 
justice courts. A trial jury in the circuit court consists of 12 
persons, unless the parties consent to a lesser number. When 
a case is to be tried, names are drawn from the trial jury 
box and eithei the plaintiff or the defendant can challenge 
(object to) particular jurors as unqualified to serve for 
specific reasons set forth in the law. Each side in a ci i wase 
can make three peremptory challenges-objections to jurors 
for which no reasons need be given. In a criminal trial, if 
the crime is punishable by life imprisonment, the defendant 
is entitled to 12 peremptory challenges and the state to six. 
For trials of lesser crimes, the defendant is entitled to six 
peremptory challenges and the state to three. 

A district court jury consists of six persons and proportion- 
ately fewer challenges are allowed. In justice courts, the 
procedures for jury selection and the conduct of a trial by 
jury are the same as those prescribed for circuit court trials. 

A Jury) ofjjxquest is a body of sbc persons, legally qualified 
to serve as jurors, which is summoned by the district 
attorney, sheriff, or otherlninisterial officer to inquire into 
cause of death when an inquest has been ordered by the 
district attorney. Testimony of witnesses is presented to the 
jury in writing and the verdict of the jury is delivered to the 
district attorney. .If two-thirds of the jury members agree 
that death was the result of a crime, the district attorney 
must immediately deliver the testimony and verdict to a 
magistrate of the county authorized to issue a warrant of 
arrest. 

A similar jury may be summoned by a sheriff to try validity 
of claims to personal property that has been seized or 
attached by court action. " 

Procedures for Selecting Jurors. Each county must maintain 
an annual jury list composed of from at least 250 to 5,000 
niunes, depending upon the size of the county. Tlie names 
are taken by the county clerk, or in the case of Multnoniah 
County the ^ourl administrator, from voter registration or 
other rolls representative of all parts of the county. The 
names are kept in a jury box from which trial court juries 
and grand juries are drawn at the start of each court term. 
The length of court terms varies from one month to six 
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months as set forth in the state law for each county, but 
jurors are entitled to be discharged after four weeks of 
service. The number of jurors drawn for a given term varies 
by county and by type of jury, as prescribed by state law. 
Qualifications ofJwors 

A person is not competent to act as a juror unless he or 
she is: 

A citizen of the United Slatos 

An inhabitant of the county in which he or she is 
returned, and has been an inhabitant thereof for 
the year next preceding the time he or she is drawn 
or called 

18 years of age or over 

In the possession of his or her natural faculties and of a 
sound mind 

A person is not competent to act as juror who has been 
convicted of any felony or a misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude. 

No person can be summoned as a juror in any circuit 
court more than once in one year. 

Exemptions 

A person is exempt, from duty to act as a juror if he or 
she is: 

A judicial officer 

Any other civil officer of this state or of the United 
States, whose duties are at the time inconsistent 
with his or her attendance as a juror 

An attorney 

A practicing physician, dent;st, optometrist, chiro- 
practor, osteopath, Christian Science practitioner, 
natuiopaih or undertaker 

An acting member of a' company of firtfi'^teis duly 
organized, and who is paid an annual or monthly 
salary for services and who has been such member 
for a period of six months next preceding the time 
when the exemption is claimed 

A member of the state Senate or House of Representa- 



tives, and the Legislative Assembly is in session 
An active member of the Oregon National Guard 

Excuse from Jury Duty 
A person may be excused from acting as a juror: 

When his or her own health or the deatli or sickness of 

a family member requires absence 
When he or she is over the age of 70 yei rs 
When serving as a juror would result in extreme 
hardship to the person including but not limited to 
unusual and extraordinary financial hardship 
A person cannot be required to serve as a petit juror at 
any one term of the court for more than four weeks. 

f 

Deferment of Jury Service 

The judge of the circuit court may allow a person selected 
to serve as a juror to defer his or her jury service to any 
.term of court beginning within one year after the term of 
court for which the person was selected to serve. 

Fees of Jurors 

For every day's attendance upon a court of record, jurors 
are paid $10 and receive an 8 cent per mile travel 
allowance. 

Prohibitions and Penalties 

No person may ask to be put on a jury list and no sheriff, 
constable, or other person whose duty il is to select or 
Ktminon a jury may place upon any jury any person whom 
he or she has been asked to select. Violation of this law is 
punishable by a fine not to exceed S300. 

The court to which the panel of jurors is returned by the 
sheriff may impose a fine not exceeding $20 for each day a 
juror, without reasonable cause, neglects to attend, If, 
however, the notice to attend was not pwonaily served, 
the fine cannot be imposed until an opportunity is afforded 
him or her to be heard. 
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ADVERSARY S-YSTEM. The system of trial practice in the U.S. 
and some other countries in which court cases are decided on the 
basis of evidence and arguments preserited by each of the opposing, 
or adversary, parties who thus have full opportunity to present and 
establish their opposing contentions before the court. 

AMICUS CURIAE. (a-m?kus ku*re-T) A friend of the court; one 
who interposes and volunteers information and argument upon 
some matter of liw before the court. 

APPELLANT. (a-pcKant) The pJrty appealing a decision or judg- 
ment to a higher court. 

APPELLATE COURT. A court having jurisdiction of appeal am! 
review; not a '*trial court.*' 

ARRAIGNMENT. In criniini'I practice, to bring a prisoner to the 
bar of the court to answer to a criminal charge. 

ATTACHMJCNT. A remedy by which plaintiff is enabled to acijuire 



a lien upon property or effects of defendant for satisfaction of 
judgment which plaintiff may obtain in the future. 

BAIL. To set at liberty a person arrested or inipriscned. on security 
being taken for his or her appearance on a specified day and place u^ 
answer the charges brought against hini or her- 

BAILIFF. A court attendant whose duties are to keep order in the 
courtroom and to have custody of the jury. 

BENCH WARRANT. Process issued by the court itself, or "from the 
bench" for the attachment or ariest of a person. 

BURDEN OF PROOF. In the law of evidence, the necessity or duty 
of affirmatively proving a fact or facts in dispute. 

CERnORARI. (sur*shi-0"ra*rc) An original writ commanding judges 
or ofllcers of inferior courts to certify or lo return records ot 
proceedings in a cause for judicial review. 
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CHANGE OF VENUE. The removal of a suit begun in on;; county 
or district to another tor trial, or from one eourl to another in the 
same county or district. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL tVlDKNCK. All evidence of indiree* nature; 
the process of decision by wiiieh court or jury may reason from 
circumstances known or proved to establish by inference the 
principal fact. 

CODE. A collection, compendium or revision of laws systematically 
arranged into chapters, table of contents and index and promulgated 
by legislative autliority. 

COMMIT. To send a person involuntarily to prison, to an asylum, 
workhouse, or reformatory by lawful authority. 

COMMON LAW. Law which derived solely from usages and customs 
of immem l antiquity, or from the previous judgments and 
decrees of courts. 

COMMUTATION. The change of a punishment from a greater 
degree to a lesser degree, as from death to life imprisonment In 
Oregon the Governor ha.s the pov.er to commute scntci.L'cs. 

CONTEMPT OF COURT. Any aot calculated to embarrass, hinder, 
or obstruct a court in the administntion of just'oc. or calculated to 
lessen its authority or dignity . Contempts are of two kinds; direct 
and indirect. Direct contempts are >,iose committed in t!ie 
immediate presence of the court; indirect is tlie term diietly used 
with reference to Uie failure or refusal to obey a lav ful order 

CORPUS DELICTL (kofpus dc-lik'tO Ti.e body (material suK 
stance) upon which a crime has been committed, e.g., the corpse of 
a murdered man or woman, the charred remains of a burned house. 

COURTS OF RECORD. 1 hose whose courtroom proceealngs are 
recorded by a court reporter. Courts not ol' record are those of 
lesser authority whose proceedings nre not recorded. 

l)E NOVO, (de no\'o> Anew, afri'sh. A "trial dc n>w()'' is the retrial 
of a case, 

DECREE. In Oregon, a deci.sion or order of the court sitting "in 
equity" as distinguished from sitting "in law." A final decree is one 
which fully and finally disposes of the litigation; an interlocutory 
decree is a provisional i>r preliminary decree wfiicli is not tliiah 

DEMUR. (d7-mer*) To file a pleading, (called "a demurrer*) 
admitting the ta»th of the fact.s in the complaint, ov ar.swer. but 
contending they are legally insuflJcicnt. 

DIRECTED VERDin". An instaa tion by the judge to thfjurv to 
return a specific verdict or entry oi such a verdict l>y the judge in a 
jury case. ' - 

DISMISSAL WITHOLT PRbJUDlCb. Dismissal ul a ^.a,e wliich 
permits the complainant to sue again later on m the same cau-^- oi 
action, while dismissal "with prejudice'* bars l\\c right tv) brine or 
maintain another action on the same claiin or cause. 

DISTRICT COURT Jl'DGK. (See JUDOIS.) 

DOUBLE JEOP.ARDY. C\mim()ivlaw and L-onstitntional prohibition 
Against more than one prosecution t(»r the same ' rime, transaetmn 
or omission. 

DUE PROCESS. I av ui its regular courNc i)f auoim.stration ihrou^ih 
the courts of iustiee. lie giiarantec n\ due proi-.'/. recjuirc^ tli.il 
every person lu-ve the tc.. lion of a lair licarinc. 

EMINENT DOMMN. I he pou^^r to i.ikt- pn^.ilc [-.mp-.-ih t-r jnil-h ■ 
u'^e by condemnation. 

EQUITY. COURTS OI'. ( ouri-, o.iiiuh ;uli:iini'.tcr tfm-dial pi-.'!.-: 
atLonling to the sysicni ot i:(|uUy . a . {lislinriii .hi-i! trciii m;!:' >l 



common law. Equity courts are sometimes called courts of 
chancery. Juries are never used in equity eases. 

EQUITABLE ACTION FOR INJUNCTION. An action which may 
be brouglit for the purpose of restraining the threatened infliction 
of wrongs or injuries, and the prevention of threntened illegal 
action, (Remedies not available at common law.) 

EX PARTE, (ex par'te) By or for one party; done for, in behalf of, 
or on the application of, one party only and without the parties 
usually being present in court for a hearing. 

EX POST FACTO. (;ks post fak't'o) After tlie fact; an act or fact 
occurring after some previous act or fact, and relating thereto. The 
Constitution of the United States prohibits ex post facto [criminal) 
law. 

EXTRADITION. The surrender of an individual accused or con- 
victed of an offen.sc within the territorial jurisdiction of one state or 
nation to another .state or nation upon ils request. 

FELONY- A crime of a graver nuture than a mi.sdemcanor. 
Generally, an offense punishable by death or one or more years 
imprisonment in a penitentiary. 

GRAND JURY. A jury of inquiry wiiosc duty is to receive 
complaint.! and accusations in criminal cilscs, hear the evidence and 
fmcl bills cf indictment in ea.ses wheie they are satisfied a trial ought 
to be had. 

HABEAS CORPUS. (h"a1)e-a.s kor pus) Latin for "You have the 
body.** The name given a variety of writs whose object i> to bring a 
person before a court or judge. In most comnum usage, the writ is 
directed to the official or person detaining another, commanding 
liini or her to produce the body of the prisoner or person detained 
so that court may determine if such j>erson is legally held or has 
been denied his or her liberty without due process of law. 

INDICTMENT. An accusation in writing found and presented by a 
grand ju^>^ charging that a person therein named has done some act, 
or been guilty of some omission, which, by law, is a crime, 

INJUNCriON. A mandatory or prohibitive writ issued by a court. 

INTERLOCUTORY. Provisional; temporary; not fmal. Refers to 
onlers and decrees of a court pending final judgment of the case. 

JUDGES. In Oregon, the constitution provides that judges of the 
Supreme Court and other courts be elected by the legal voters of the 
state or of their respective districts for a term of six years, that their 
compens;ition shall not be diminished, and that judges shall retire at 
75 years of age. All judges must be citizens of the United States, 
jcsidents of Oregon for three years (exceptions noted below), and 
members of the Oregon State Bar. Supreme Court judges, at !lic 
time oi' their election, must have been admitted to practice bcfcire 
tlie Supreme Court. District judges are required to be residents of 
the county only, unless they are elected in counties with over 
500,fX)0 population. In that ca.sc, they must be residents for three 
vears. l here :ire no fcquirements that ccuinty judges, municipal 
judges, or justices of the peace be lawyers. 

JUDICIAL CONI'ERENCE. All the judges lU tlie Supreme Court, 
Tax Court, circuit courts and district C(nirts belong to the Oregon 
Judicial Conference which meets at least ajuiually. The (.'onference 
is charged by statute with responsibility for keeping judges aware, 
through ct)nt'nuous survey and study, (^f ihc organization, jurisdii. 
tion, pri ccdures. practiees. and methods ot administration ani3 
operati'jn of the various courts o\ the st.it-.' and u ilh llie .il^je^ t;vc (," 
uuproving judicial administratiDii in Oiqzon. 

.11 KlSi'Rl'Dl-.NCl'. Ihc p!iilou)phy o! LrA , fi Uu- ^^lLlue whicli 
UlmIn oi ihc prini.'iple^ cd positive l.w^ and UhmI u Lilions. 

Jl KV. A rertain number nf citi/ens, ^^ck-t leu aci'oidtng to law. arid 
s\t(.rn !(• uHjuire ix-ftain malIL•^^ c! lul hroui^ht tt^ icuit for 
(let [ .1(111 .intl t> I (iei I are the tiulli up. mi evi(l<;iu t- l.iid before :lu*ni. 
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MANDAMUS. (man-<!a-'mus) The name of a writ which issues from 
a court of superior jurisdiction, directed to an inferior court t)r 
public officer commanding the performance of ? particular otficiaJ 
act. 

MANDATE. A judicial command or praept procee(lin[! from a 
court or judicial officer, directing the proper o.Ticer to enforce a 
judgment, sentence, or 'decree. 

MISDEMEANOP. Offenses less tJian felonies; generally those 
punishable by fine or imprisopment otherwise than in penitentiaries. 

MISFEASANCE. A misdeed or trespass. The improper performance 
of some b.wful act. 

MISTRIAL. An enoneous or invalid trial; a trial whieli cvinnot 
continue or stand in law because of lack of jurisdiction, wrong 
drawing of jurors, or other substantial error that voids the trial 

MOOT. Unsettled; undecided. A in(K.>t point is one not settled by 
judicial decisions but no longer in contcntio'i or in need of a 
decision. 

PANHl.. A jury panel is the iist of jurors to serve in a particular 
court. {)r for the trial of a particular action ; denotes either the whole 
body of persons summoned a-s juror-: for a particular term of court 
or those selected by the clerk by lot. 

PARTIES. The persons who are activel\ concerned in the prosecu- 
tion or defense of legal proceeding. 

PEREMPTORY CHALLENGE. The challenge which the prosecu- 
tion or defense may use to reject a certain number of prospect ive 
jurors williout assigning any cause therefor. 

PETIT JURV. The ordinary jur> iff twelve (or fewer) persons for 
the trial of a civil or criniinaJ liisc. So called to distinguish it from 
the grand jury. 

PLAINTIFF. A person who brings an action; tJie party who 
complains or sues in a personal action and is so named on the 
record. 

POWER OF AITORNEY. An instrument authorizing another to aet 
as one's agent in the absence of the one granting the power. 

PREJUDICIAL ERROR. Synonymous with "reversible error;** an 
error of sufficient seriousness to warrant the appellate court in 
reversing the judgment before it. 

PROBATION. In modern criminal administration, allowing a person 
convicted of some offense (particularly jiu ''c offenders) to go at 
lafi:c. under a suspension of sentence, tlui!..; , behavior, and 
generally under the si '^crvision of a probation otTi.L-r. 

PROSECUTOR, One who instigates the prosecution upon which an 
accused Is arrested or who prefers an accusation against the parly 
whom he suspects to be guilty; also, ouc who takes charge of a case 
and ptrr forms function of trial lawyer for I he people against the 
defendant. 

QUASH. To overthrow: ^acalc; to annul oi void a suImno^^ or 
indictment or other instrument 

QUO WARRANTO, fbv., v o-ran'ti>i A writ issu.t]>le by the stat.;, 
througli wiuih it di^niani!- ..n individual lu show by what right he 
exercises an authority or clai/ns public ofticc which can onl> he 
exercised or claimed through a valiil grant or franchise emanaiini; 
from the state. 

SINE Qt^A NON. (si'ne kwa non) An imlispcnsablc rctjuisilc. 

STARE DECISIS, ('.ta're de-si'sis) The doclrinc that, when a court 
has once laid down a principle of law :\\ applicaiMe foa (crtain set o\' 
f.tcts. it will adhere to that principle ami aj^ply it Id (ulure ^ a'-es 
where the facts are substanMaliy the same. 



STATUTE. The written law passed by tlie legislative body in 
contradistinction to the unwritten law, the constitution, administra- 
tive regulations, etc. 

STAY. A stopping or arresting of a judici:d proceeding l>y order of 
the court until some future event occurs. 

SUBSTAN" ,VE LAW, The law dea'ini; with rights, dutie and 
liabilities, as distinguished from adje>'tive law. wliich is the law 
regulating procedure. 

SUMMONS. A writ directing the sheriff or other officer 4o notify 
the named person that an action hiLs been commenced against him 
or her in court and that ' e or she is required to apnear. on the day 
named, and answer the complaint in such action or .suffer a 
judgment against hiin or her, 

SUPREME COURT JUSTICE. (See JUDGES.) 

TESTIMONY, l* vide nee given verb all >■ by a witness, under oath, as 
distinguished from evidence derived from wnJings and other' 
sources. 

TORT. A tort is negligent or wrongful conduct which causes bodily 
injury or property damage for which compensation can be recovered 
in a civil lawsuit. Most torts are the result of negligence such as 
automobile cecidents. Some are intentional, sudi as libel, slander, 
assault and battery. 

TORT LIABILITY. In Oregon, the traditional doctrine of govern- 
mcn'uil immunity was abrogated in large part by legislation enacted 
in 1967. Under the new law. evei^' public body, including every 
local government agency, is made liable to tlurd parties tor wrongful 
deaths, personal injuries, and property damage th«t result from 
governmental operations involving neglect or wrongt'ul conduct. 
This liability is commonly referred to as tort liability. 

TRIAL DE NOVO, (de noVo) A new trial or retrial had in an 
appellate court in which the whole case is gone into as if no trial had 
been had in a lower court and regard k'- of {he findings and 
decisions of tlie lower court. 

TRUE BILL, In criminal practice, the indorsement made by a grand 
jur>' upon a bili of indictment when they In id it sufficient evideUvX* 
to warrant a criminal charge. 

USURY, i:\cessive interest rate. 

VENIRE. (vc-ni"re) l echnically, a writ sunimoiring persons to court 
to act as jurors; popularly used a.> meaning the l^ody of names thus 
summoned. 

VENUE, (ven'u) The particular county, city ur geographical area in 
which a court with jurisdiction may hear and deteriiriiic a ease. 

VERDICT. In practice, the formal decision or finding made a 
jury :uid reported to the court. 

VOIR DIRE. (\'U"or der) To speid', the truth, Tfie phrase denotes tii;- 
preliminary examination which the court may make as to the 
cjualifications of one presentcxl as a juror. 

WriT! PRhJUDICE. I he term, a^ applied lo )ii(l{:ment of dismissal, 
i^ as conclusive of rights of pa.rties as li action had in^cn prosecuted 
I.* tniai adiudicalion adver^e lo the j-)laintitt, thus prcvcutint furilicr 
or lepcatocl aclion in the case. 

\Vri'N!-SS. One who :■■ .tifu-., und-; >Mth. to v,h:ii he or Mu- h.t*. 
sojii. hcatd. or otluTV.a-a' observed relative l.. llie Jri>ijte. 

WRIT. An i^nler ivaiinj: from a M»urt ut in'.tirt' .dul re<inin:::: t!]L- 
perfv'rnunte t*f a specified act. or ^'ivini; auMnmt, ami l ( uinn r-sii )n 
to Irave soinetliiiig done. 

hased upon dernillioiv. in Ca/n^ n: iln \' u'v (( hiiai'o: 

Anu'rit aji liar AssociatUMi S l.iridini; <' "< tmin tl i '.mi I'uMit Kelatu.nN. 
(,l()s',ar\ rcM'.eil to lellecl Orcein tisas.';- 



ADMINISTERING PUBLIC POLICY AN EXECUTIVE 
FUNCTION 

The execiitwc branch has iwt) basic tiinclions. F-irsL it 
regiilaies lor the purpose o{' protcctifhi pubMc he:»lth, safety 
and geiiLMal wclfaro. Second, it provides services that 
pnjsen'c and promote the general weH'are, as defined in the 
statutes. 

Oregon's Constitution provides lor the election ot a 
Ciovernor. who holds fhe chief executive pt)\ver ot' the slate 
and is responsible lor: 

CoorJinatifig activities ot" state ;^gencies 
RecuninicmJing to tiie legislature a budget lor all 
activities ol" state government 
Plannifii^ fur future state activities . 
Calling special sessions of the legislature when neces- 
sary 

Appnninu, or w ioifi^ legislative nieasuies 

Api^)in!itig numerous agency heads, hoards, connnis- 

sions, and other stale officials 

I-.'xcrcising t!ie powei to grant repiieves, eomnuitations, 
and pardons wlien appropriate 

Scn'ing as connuander in chief oT the stale's niiliiary 
forces 

Ihe conNiitutitin al.-..) pioviues tor the election o\ :\ 
Secreiary of State. State Ireasuier. Superintendent of 
t'iibhc InNtruction. Attoiiiey Cienerah and I abor Conimis- 
sioner. 

The leiuiN <.)\ Mie Ciovernor. Secretary of State, and State 
'!"reasurei are eNialTlished In' the constitution. They arc 
elected lor tour-\'ear levins »)n a partisan lici<et, and no 
[K'iNoii is eligible tor these offices nioie than eight in any 
period of 12 yeais. In case of a tie vote, ihe Legislative 
Assernblv elects a (iovernor. In cuse of vacaiicy or 
disability, ihe g* Acrnoi>.hip passes to the Secretary ol Stale, 
the Stale Tieasurer. the PresiJenl i>l ih ' Senate, and the 
Speaker of (he House. succcNsively . 

lake (he otlief lioee sLJle ollici;ils. ihe Supeiiiiieiuleni of 
^^li^lic insluict loll , Alioiney (jcneial. and l aboi (\)ninuN- 
•aoner are eloclei! eveiv loiir ^'e;lr^ :il a general eleeiion. 
()nl\ the Supci III leinl-Mii "1 i^il>lic Insii iiclioM runs on a 
n« >ii par i isaii i ickei . 

Organi/nlion of the I-\eeuh\e Hranch. Manv changes in the 
structure (^t f^iegon goseinineiii have ('ccurred ihriiughoii; 
the years as a iCMilt of lapid growth in population, 
economic chan^-es. :uul lechiiological Llcvelopmeni . In llie 
i^eejniuiig, ihe niajoi concerns of government ueie uatuial 
ic^ources, odu^jiion. and police pioiection. Today our 
needs are iiiucli moie ct'niplex. Depaiimenis, agencies, 
l^oajds. and coniniis:.ion'» aie Lonslanily beifig added, 
abolished, leiianied. oi coml^'iiicJ. i»i iiv to nnprove 
i ipeiatnu;^ oi (o .iJi! scr. u r-^ 

liU 
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The Prt)ject 70's Task Force, appointed by the Governor in 
1^68 to study the executive branch and niak reconiinenda- 
tions concerning its reorganization to meet the problems of 
the ne.\t decade, offered this description: 

In many v/ays, our state government is but a collection 
of independent duchies and fiefdoins, each pursuing its 
own purposes fairly efficiently but with only the most, 
casual and intermittent consultation wrJi the others. 

Some agencies were created years ago to do a specific 
thing such as building roads or m^^naging the state- 
owned lands. Some are clearly the creatures of particu- 
lar industries or professions. Each is liighly protective 
of its traditional prerogatives. 

We have widely dispersed authority and responsibility 
for dealing with our governmental affairs among six 
executive officers, each elected in his own right and 
each in a posi-ion to pursue independent and quite 
often contradictoiy objectives, 

Other agencies ar'^jxally instrumentalities 
funded and directed Troffi Washington, D.C, ai»d 
subject to little or no state direction, initiative, or 
coordination. 

In l'')6*'^ largely as aresult of that task force's recomnienda- 
tions, the legislature approved a massive reorganization of 
the Executive branch. It eliminated the Board of Control, a 
three-man board, made up of the Governor, the Secretary 
of State, and the State Treasurer. Thks board had adminis- 
tered Special Schools Division for the Scliools for the Deaf 
and the Blind; Mental Health Division : Corrections Division ; 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division; Employinenf Division: 
Public Wei tare Division. In eliminating the Board of 
C\>ntrol, the legislature transferred its responsibilities and 
tunctions directly to the Governor.* 

The legislature established an Executive Department, con- 
sohdating the varicais management functions of state 
government, including budget, management systems, 
accounting, data processing, personnel and intergovern- 
mental coordination. It established a Department of Trans- 
portation to servo directly under the Governor and to 
inu.Ale the Highway Division, the Mott)r Vehicles Division, 
the Aeronautics Division, and the newly created Mass 
Transit and Ports Divisions. It established a Department of 
Revenue to serve directly under the G(wernor and to 
include the functions of the State Tax Connnission and the 
Gilt and Inlieri (an:e Tax fiinctiims ot the State Treasurer. 
It established a Department of Lnvironsnenlai Quality lo 
serve directly under the Cjovernor. 

.Moreover, llie legislature eliminated the Civil Service 
( Onnnission , dividing its functions between the I'xecutive 
Department's Personnel Division and a newly credited Publie 
L inpioyce Reiatif ns Board, since renamed the l:mployinent 
Rehiltons Bojrd . 
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Reoiganization did not stop in 1^)69. Since then, both 
major and minpr changes luve been made in stjte 
organization. 

In 197K for exjinple» the Legislative Assembly credited j 
Human Resources Depurtmeiit, combining formerly 
independent agencies such js welfare, mental health, 
corrections, vocational rehabilitation, health and others. 
With 1 KOOO employees, this department is now the largest 
state agency. Bach year it has contact of some kind with 
one in every tour Oregonians. More than a third of the 
state*s General Fund budget funnels through this depart- 
ment each year, plus millions of dollars in federal grants. 

In 1^75 the Legislative Assembly approved the Governor's 
proposal for a Depart luent of t:n<^rgv' to give Oregon a 
means to inlluence regional and federal energy policies. 
This department combines important planning functions 
formerly lodged in the Public I'tilities Commission, the 
Nuclear and Thermal Lnergy Council, the' State Lngineer's 
Office and the Governor's office. 

The Governor's Office: Three Functions. The Governor's 
personal staff has three basic activities: administration, 
intergovernmental relations and public relations. In addi- 
tion, the Governor*s staff includes an affirmaiive action 
member, approved by the U)75 Legislative Assembly, to 
provide leadership and conmiitment to affirmative action 
^efforts throughout slate government. 

The Governor's Ombudsman-the Citizen's Link to State 
Government. To help individual citi/on-^ with problems 
they encounter in dealing with s.^iie agencies. Ihe 
Governor's staff includes an ombudsman. This person and 
his or her statT serve as a central source of information 
about stale government and have the authority to investi- 
gate an individual's complaints about the actions of any 
state agency. In 1^)75 the ombudsman's office handled 
1.133 cases involving more than simpiv' refeiial or informa- 
tion. The olTici' does not record the countless inquiries it 
receives which retjuire only referral or infoimalion. 

COORDINATING THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

In still another statewide eflort to orpni/e pauicipalion in 



setting goals and in trying to reach them. 14 district 
councils ol local government were established. 

A district council is a voluntary association o( local 
governments organized to improve cooperation, coordin- 
ation, and planning. The district council also is intended to 
provide a mechanism to iiiiprove state responsiveness to 
local needs by providing opportunities lor local partici- 
pation in defining district goals and objectives state 
program plans. 

The district council scves as a Ibruni for local govern roe nt 
officials to identify problems and recommend solutions 
both local and districi-wide in scope. It encourages develop- 
ing solutions to problems through intergovernmental co(:»r- 
dination and planning. .And it provides for local coordina- 
tion and policy review of federal, state, and local planning 
programs and projects concerning development of the 
district. 

Iwo-lliirds of liic voting members iif a district council must 
be elected officials representing units of general local 
government (mayors, councilmen and women, and county 
cominissi{)ners) which together lepresent ar least three- 
fourths of the aggregate population ot the district. Otiier 
voting members may represent school districts. t)thci 
special districts, and (he public. Such lepresentation 
(lualifies a district' council tor federal funding sources. In 
additiL.::. ihe district council must provit'e a continuing 
opportunity for all ciualilled cities and counties to jcun and 
participate in the district program. 

Slate grants must be matched b>' an equal local district cash 
contribution. Local funds already appiopriated for uitei- 
governmental or multiprogram planning may be counted 
loward the district match, but federal funds may not. The 
legislative intent of the district program is that state grants 
be used to supplement and not replace loca: ii'uds already 
used for the same purposes. 

The district gianis can be used at the discreticm of the 
district council tor auy reasonable expense incurred in 
identifying district problems and priorities, plamui^g, and 
intergovernmental coordination in the following prugian 
areas (see [)agc. 117): 
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5, LANE COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
(Lane) 

135 Sixth Avenue E 
Euiscnc 97401 



(503) 687-4283 



6, UMPQUA REGIONAL COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
(Douglas) 

Douglas County Courthouse Annex 
205 SE Jackson Street ' 

Rosebuig 97470 (503) 672-33 1 1 

7, COOS^URRY COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
• (Coos. Curry) 

P 0 Box.647 
1975 McPhersonSUeet N 



North Bend 97459 



(503) 756-2563 



8. ROGUE VALLEY COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
(Jackson, Josephine) 

33 North Central. Snite2n 

Medford 97501 (503) 779-7555 

9. MIDCOLUMBU ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 
(Hood River, Sherman, Wasco) 

Wasco County Courthouse - Annex B 
502 E 5th Street 

The Dalles 97058 , (503) 296-2266 



10. CENTRAL OREGON INTERGOVERNMENTAL COUNCIL 
(Crook, Deschutes, Jefferson) 

PO Box 575 
2118 S Highway 97 

Redmond 97756 \ (503) 548-8163 

11. KLAMATH-LAKE PLANNING AND COORDINATING 
/ COUNCIL 

(Klamath, Lake) 

Lake County Courthouse 

Lakeview 97630 (503) 947-2421 

12. EAST CENTRAL OREGON ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 
(Gilliam, Grant, Morrow, Umatilla, Wheeler) 

P 0 Box 339 

920 SW Frazer ( 
Pendleton 97801 (503) 276-6732 

13. BLUE MOUNTAIN INTERGOVERNMENTAL COUNCIL , 
(Baker, Union, Wallowa) 

Wallowa County Courthouse 

Enterprise 97828 (503) 426-4343 

14. SOUTHEAST OREGON COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
(Harney, Malheur) 

490 SE 1st Avenue 

Ontario 97914 (503) 889-7382 
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(1) Economic Development and Consumer Services 
(including industrial development, tourism, and trade 
promotion) 

(2) Education (including vocational, technical, and profes- 
sional programs and location) 

(3) Human Resources (including health planning, mental 
health, employment, economic opportunities, public 
welfare, special schools, social services, vocational rehabili- 
tation and housing) 

(4) Natural Resources (including land use, air and water 
quality, pollution resource conservation, open space and 
recreation, scenic preservation) 

(5) Public Safety (including law enforcement, traffic 
safety, public and occupational safety, emergency services, 
and fire protection) 

(6) Transportation (transportation studies, port develop- 
ment, and airport facilities) 

The Intergovernmental Relations Division of the Oregon 
State Executive Department assists district councils in 
organizational efforts, planning development, grant applica- 
tions, and technical problems. 

local government 

foundations 
and framework* 

Oregon has four kinds of local government: counties, cities, 
special district, school district/ Because of the many 
similarities in the way county, city, and special district 
governments are created, in their legal framework, and in 
their responsibilities and powers, these three units of local 
government are discussed as "local governments." Although 
school districts are similar to other units of local govern- 
ment in terms of tlie legal framework in which they 
operate, their purposes and responsibilities and their modes 
of operation are quite different. Therefore, they are 
discussed separately. 

THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON 

Most counties and cities in Oregon were created by the 
state legislature to provide public services and facilities to 
people living in specific geographic areas. Oregon counties 
were established by statutes which set forth the boundaries 
of eacLi and prescribed in detail their organization and 
powers. Later, statutory provisions authorized the voters of 
an area to petition and vote to create new counties or to 
change the boundaries of existing counties, but these 
provisions haw not been used since 1916 when Deschutes 
County was established, 

Oregon cities were originally estabi' jd by separate acts 
which can be found in the statutes prior to 1906. Since 

*The information concerning local government is based upon 
Background Information on Local Government in Oregon compiled 
by the Bureau of Governmental Research and Services at the 
University of Oregon. 



1893, however, it has been possible for a city to incorpo- 
rate by local petition and election (conducted by the 
county) ,and in 1906 the legislature's authority to create 
cities was repealed by constitutional amendment. , 

Special districts in Oregon (over 800) may be created by: 

(1) Special laws (e.g.. Port of Portland); 

(2) General laws not requiring popular vote or petition 
in the area affected (e.g., housing authorities, mass 
transportation districts); 

(3) General laws requiring popular vote or petition by 
residents of areas (usually adjacent to incorporated 
cities) that require services (e.g., water', sanitation, 
fire protection, irrigation, hospital, cemetery). 
Residents of such areas may also obtain the 
services by incorporating a new city; or, as in the 
case of the NorUi Lincoln Beach area, the govern- 
ments of three incorporated cities and a number of 
special. districts combined to establish a new city 
government-Lincoln City-to provide the munic- 
ipal services required. - , 

THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Although the United States Constitution says nothing 
about local governr'ent, it does impose important limita- 
tions in the form of protection of individual rights.iln 
addition, units of local government as agencies of the state 
are subject to many of the limitations that the Constitution 
imposes on the states: Some of these limitations are 
expressly set forth in the Constitution, Others have been 
held by the courts to be implied in the powers the 
Constitution has specifically delegated to the United States, 

Provisions of the Oregon Constitution specifically affect 
local governments in Oregon in elections, direct legislation, 
city and county home rule, and finance. 

Municipal Corporations. Local governments are public 
corporations commonly referred to as municipal corpora- 
tions. Oregon statutes use the term "municipal corpora- 
tion" with varying meanings-sometinies referring to cities 
only, son^etimes to cities and counties, and sometimes to 
other units of local government. Each statute using the 
{erm usually cpatains its own definition. 

Cities are^mmonly regarded as **pure'' municipal corpora- 
tions, on municipal corporations "proper" because of their 
broad ptJwefs and multiple or general purpose nature. 
Counties, school districts, and special districts are refd|rred 
to as quasi-municipal corporations because they are some- 
thing like municipal corporations. This corporate nature 
gives local governments some characteristics of private 
corporations. First, the municipal corporation has contin- 
uous legal identity, regardless of changes in its membership. 
Second, it has the power to contract. 
Subdivisions of State Government. Local governments are 
subject to state authority and receive their powers fioii lie 
state which created them. 
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Some cities operate under the special statutes enacted by 
the legislature prior to 1906, which serve as their charters; 
some operate under the 1893 General Incorporation Act. In 
either' case» the statutes spell out in detail provisions 
governing theiry organization and operation, although most 
such cities can and *-ave, adoj- ted amendments by local 
action. Cities established sir\ce 1941 operate under the 
1941 Gen'.ial Incorporation Act \4iich prescribes organiza- 
tion ara operation in much less I'etail. Once incorporated 
by edtinn and election under the general law, ci; 5S can 
adorr and amend their charters ani most cities bf ^ uone 
so. k ntil they do, state laws goveoi »za')on and 

op( ' rlons. 

r 

Co^r' tii^, more than cities, have been identified as sub- 
di' \^ions of state government. Oregon counties were orijpn- 
ally creatv^d by the legislature, without soliciting the 
consent or concurrent action of- the people who lived 
witlr^^ Jie be \ndaries that were established. Today, how- 
ever, Counties . i Oregon provide a number of services and 
facilities not rt^uired by the state, arid by adopting a 
charter (home \ Ue), a county can enlarge its powers. 
Thirty -one Oregon counties have not adopted charters and 
continue to operate under government structure provided 
by state iiw. They must continue to seek enactment of a 
law by the state legisl? turc every time they seek additional 
authority or want to change a procedure prescribed by the 
state. 

♦ 

County Home \ul,-. Tivc counties - Benton, Hood River, 
Lane, M .ilt^on;'^ and Wasi.^ngton - have adopted home- 
rule chf rters. By adopting a c! arter a county can enlarge its 
powers and assume autho ity over matters of county 
concern. 

The county home-iule amendment requires, with an excep- 
tion, that a county charter presci^be t}ie organization of the 
county government and "provide directly, or by its 
authority, for the number, election or appointment, qualifi- 
cations, tenure, compensation, powers and duties of such 
officers as the county deems necessary." Except as general 
state law allows, however, the charter may not affect 
district attorneys or judicial officers in their judicial 
capacity. j - 

The assumption of home rule by a county does not. relieve 
it of its responsibilities as an agency of the state. The 
officers of th'^ county, whatever their particular responsi- 
bilities under the charter of the county, must "among them 
exercise all the powers and perfoim all the duties . . . now 
or hereafter . . .granted to or imposed upon any county 
officer i)y stst^ !dv.'.** cHurts'" **^2y sl^'^-t- th*** pow^r^ 
and duties differently from state law, but it must make 
provisions for them to reside somewhere in the government 
structure of the county as it operates uoder home rule. 

Any conflicts on the same subject between regulations of 
home rule counties and cities tlierein may be resolved 
mainly on the basis of the general principle that "two . . . 
municipal corporations cannot . . .exercise like or similar 
powers ir the same boundaries/* Thus, .the Attorney 
General of Oregon has held that a home rule county can 



enact ordinances under its charter v^^iUTappfoximately the 
same authority as a home rule city; but the^^l^cHmiy 
ordinance cannot be effective inside an incorporated city u 
the city has authority .Jider its charter to enact similar 
ordinances. This would be true, according to ttie Attorney 
General's opinion, e\eii the city had not acted in this 
regard. However, in scrae arci?^ such as jurisdiction over 
public thoro»";*aares, the legislatUK" has authorized the 
extens' county authority inside ciii^J. 

City Home Rule. In 1906 the voters of Oregv-n amended 
the constitution to provide home rule for citie>. lAey 
adopted two closely related amendments that the dregoi' 
Supreme Court has many times said arj to be read ani 
construed together. One of the. amendments reserves the 
initiative and referendum powcfrs tc the voteri of every 
municipality and district. The other amendment concerns 
action by the Legislative Assembly; it "shall not enact, 
amend or repeal any charter or act of incorpdration for any 
municipality, city or town. The legal voters of every city 
and town are hereby granted power to enact and amend 
their municipal charter, subject to the Constitution and 
criminal laws of tiie State of Oregon . . . (Article XI, 
Sec. 2) 

It is still possible, however, for the legislature to supersede 
or negate a city charter or ordinance provision by passing a 
general law on a matter of predominandy statewide rather 
than local concern. In cases coijicerning Milwaukie and 
Bend, the Oregon Supreme CourtVheld that' the legislature 
may enact general laws and apply them to cities but that, in 
cases of conflict between a general state law and a city 
charter or ordinance, the state law prevails, if the subject 
matter of the conflict is a matter of ' predominately 
statewide concem, and the charter or, ordinance prevails if 
the subject matter of the conflict is a matter of predom- 
inandy local concem. 

Ordinances Regulations. In addition to the consti- 
tution, state laws, and local charters, counties and cities are 
governed by ordinances and regulations of their governing 
boards. An ordinance is a legislative enactment of a city or 
county, or a local law of a municipal corporation, duly 
enacted by the proper ijuiorities, prescribing general, 
uniform, and permanent rules of conduct relating to the 
corporate affairs of the municipality. Most charters pre- 
scribe the form of ordinances, require that they be read 
several times before fmai passage and, except in the case of 
emergencies, require that a certain time period elapse 
between readmgs. Furthermore, dty ordii^nces, unless of 
an emergency nature, are subject to referendum. 

Initiative, Referendum, Rec&U. The voters of units of local 
' govemmcui undci hciiic luic iiavc the pOwci uf iuitiauVc, 
referendum, and recall. In counties not governed by 
home-rule charters, the legislature may refer a law affecting 
one county only to Uie voters of the county for their 
approval, or the voters m^y invoke the referendum. They 
may also invoke the initiative and referendum with respect 
to ordinances of any kind which the legislature has 
previously empowered the county to adopt. However, 
except in home-rule counties, voters may not exercise th<^ 
initiative with respect to matters which have not been 
delegated to the county by the legislature. 
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local government 
functions 

POWERS 

Local governments provide public services and facilities to 
people living in specific geographic areas, and. put control 
over such services and facilities in the hands of the people 
using them. Local governments exercise substantive powers 
of two broad categories: (1) police power and (2) power to 

make public improvements. 

h 

In the exercise of these substantive powers, they may also 
invoke a broad range of procedural powers. They have 
power of eminent domain and. power to tax, to contract, to 
adopt ordinances, and to issue revenue bonds. 

Pdice Powers. One of the most far-reaching and important 
powers that states have under the United States Consti- 
tution is pplice power. Oregon has delegated this power 
extensively to cities and to a lesser but increasing extent to 
counties. 

Most Oregon cities have police power by virtue of their 
charters. The new charters that Oregon cities have adopted 
during the last 30 years contain, in virtually every instance, 
a. general grant of power to the effect that the city shall 
have all powers granted or allowed by the constitutions and 
laws of the state and the United States. However, the old 
legislative charters usually delegated this power in particular 
terms. The 1901 charter of the city of Dallas, for example, 
g?ive the council of that city these police powers: 

To regulate auctioneers, taverns- hawkers, pcddllprs, 
pawnbrokers, hacks, cabs, hackneys, carriages, wagori^^ 
carts, drays, or other vehicles, wash-houses, laundries, 
and all offensive or noxious trades or occupations ... 

To regulate the keeping of dogs and other animals and 
fowls; to prohibit animals and fowls from running at 
large ... 

To prohibit the building and use of barbed wire 
fences ... 

To prohibit the smoking of cigarettes by any person 
under the age of eighteen years, ... 

To an increasing, exicni the iegisiaiurc has been ucicgailng 
police power to counties. By virtue of statutes, counties 
have power, for example, to enact anJ cnfoxe zoning 
ordiiiances; to enact and enforce building codes; to impose 
V curfews; to license certain activities; to regulate the use of 
county fairgrounds, parks, and buildings. 

These powers are. examples of police power in the narrow 
sense-power to preserve the public peace, safety, morals, 

1 



and health. Police power is exercised in its narrowest sense 
by imposing regulations, often thffjxx^ licensing. Licensing 
of businesses and occupations ma ^ \ e for the purpose of 
protecting public heaUh, safety, aiiu general welftre, or for 
the purpose of protecting the licensees from unwarranted 
competition. 

Zoning is another kini of police power of | cities and 
counties. It is the division of an ?Tea into (residential, 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and other zones, md 
the regulation within each 2X)ne of use of buildings and 
knd, the height of buildings, setba. rcs fromj streets and 
other property lines, and density 'A population. It is 
intended to promote the public healtl safety, (cohvenience, 
and welfare. More spec&lc purposrs ay be to prevent 
mixtures of land use ^ich result in bli;;ht, colngestion, and 
reduction of property valties and tc ri;serve ;adequate and 
suitable land for homes, businesses, industries, and agricul- 
/ ture. A zoning ordinance consists of detailed regulations 
and a zoning map with definitive boundaries between use 
zones. i 

1 

Subdivision regulations provide the county with guidelines 
for the approval of plats. They speWy proceuures for plat 
approval; contain design stahdards for streets, lots, and 
blocks; and list improvements such as streets and utilities 
which subdividers are to provide. ' 

Building codes establish minunum standards of safe design 
and construction for structures to be constructed, altered, 

repaired, or moved. ; 

/ I 

The police power consists of more, however, than the 
■ power to regulate. For example, cities and counties in 
Oregon have power to provide sites and facilities for the 
disposal of garbage and refuse, which, although- commonly 
supplemented with regulations, is not essentially regulatory. 
Yet, havir^ as one of its purposes prese^tion of the public 
health, it is an exeircise bf the police po^wer. 

In r«cent decades tlie "general welfare" has increasingly 
come to be regarded as a proper cpncem of the police 
power, and "promotion" has com^' alongside "preserva- 
tion" as an djjective of the police power.. The Oregon 
Supreme Court, for example, ruled that a city zoning 
ordinance providing for exclusion of automobile wrecking 
yards from the city could be upheld on aesthetic grounds 
alone. The case represents a notable expansion of the legal 
concept of the police power in Oregon. ' , , 

Power to Make Public Improvements. Oregon statutes 
define public improvement as an /improvement upon any 

1 UmI /\fU'»^'>*«c>A i*^ itoj^A W\r fi\tk 

ICai vaiaiC t/vivralgutj^ w Vf« \f*^^%*iir% s«r« *w s^-^ '.^^.w w.^ 

state, county, city, town, district, or other tnunjcipal 
subdivision of the state. A public improvement of/a city 
includes all public works belongmg to, or prosecuted by, 
the city. Examples of public improvements include court- 
houses and city halls; roads, ^tieets, bridges and sidewalks; 
street lighting* standards along streets; parks, auditoriums 
andt stadiums; museums and botanical gardens; waterworks 
and sewage works. ' 

26 
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Some public improvements specially benefit adjacent 
property and are'thcrefore flnanced by special as^ssments 
levied on ihe property. These are Cdlled "local 
improvements." 

Power to Provide Proprietaiy Services. Cities and counties 
are empowered to perform or contract for certain f^rvices 
necessaiy to carrying on the ordinary functions of a 
municipality. **Corporatc" or "proprietary" functions 
generally relate to services that a private business might 
provide as opposed to "governnwnt functions," such as 
police and ftre protection, or licensing and inspections. 
Examples of proprietary functions include public lighting, 
electric power and water which must be provided from day 
to day; spraying trees on the public domain; traffic control; 
street sweeping; garbage collections and disposal; reCrea* 
■ tional progranfe, swimming pools, auditoriums. 

Service to Unincorporated Areas. People living in the 
growing suburbs on the fringes of cities have needed and 
demanded municipal-type services, and over the years the^e 
needs have been met in several ways. 

One approach to meeting the seryice needs of suburban 
areas is through annexation to existing cities. Annexation in 
Oregon may be initiated^, in either the territory to be 
aimexed or by the city to which the territory is to be 
annexed, and must be approved in both the annexing city 
and the territory being annexed. The city legislative body 
may approve it or voters may approve it Lt an election. 
Voters in the area to be annexed may approve it at a special 
election conducted by the city, or two-thirds of the 
property owners who own two-thirds of the land "area 
which provides two-thirds of the assessed valuation of the 
property in the area being considered for annexation may 
give written consent. The 1967 legislature provided that if 
the State Health Division rules that a "health hazard" exists 
in an area adjacent to the city and if the city is in a position 
to correct the problem, then the city may annex such area 
without consent of either the voters or the property 
owners. 

The residents of unincorporated urban areas may obtain 
services also from cities, counties or special districts. 

Cooperative Services. Local units of government maintain 
interlocal relations,' despite urban-saburban-rural differ- 
ences. Property tax administration at the local government 
level, for example, rests entirely with the county. Counties 
appraise and assess taxable pioperty, collect taxes levied, 
and distribute revenue collected to the various taxing 
junsdicuons. Counties operating under home ruic in Orcguii 
have combined some ,or all these functions into one 
department. For example, in Multnomah County all the 
administrative functions relating to property tax 
administration-assessment, collection, and distribution- 
have been consolidated into a Department of Finance. . 

Cities and special districts in Oregon are thus dependent 
upon counties for effective property tax administration. 
Within ^* '^^ prescribed by state laws and regulations of the 
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Department of Revenue, counties bear a major responsi- 
bility for maintaining effective property tax systems, and 
the degree to whii.h they are successful has an important 
bearing upon the ability of the cities and special districts to 
raise adequate amounts oi' revenue from property taxes. 
Poor county assessment practices may create taxpayer 
resistance which puts cities and districts at a disadvantage. 
Conversely, effective county saministralion aids other local 
taxing units in maintaining adequate revenues. 

Elections administration also rests upon the county clerk or 
equivalent county officer who Supervises the administration 
of the election laws by each local election official (except 
city election officials) in his or her county. Cities .have 
charter and ordinance-making authority to prescribe rules 
and regulations that are consistent with the general election 
laws of the state concerning city elections and are not 
subject to the rules and procedures prescribed by the 
county clerks. 

In general, each unit of government is responsible for 
conducting its own election, with the costs of administer- 
ing, printing ballots, advertising, etc., to be borne by the 
local unit. Only when a statute or charter specifically 
requires the county to bear the cost of an election can a 
local unit of government expect assistance. Air 3, a county 
must bear the expenses of regular city election! held at the 
same time as the general biennial election for st te officers 
' (though many local governments rely on the county to 
conduct their elections, especially elections whidi coincide 
with the general or primary elections, with the county 
charging a pro-rata share of the cost of the local election 
back to the specific unit of government). 

Both cities and counties in Oregon maintain jails. Cities and 
counties also jointly use jails. Generally these cooperative 
efforts involve the cities contracting with the counties for 
the housing of city prisoners at the county jails. 

In addition to these and othet cooperative efforts, city and 
county governments plan together and try to coordinate 
area programs (e.g., capital improvements or parks and 
recreation). 

FORMS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The charters of Oregon cities and counties provide a variety 
of organizational patterns. The older cities of Oregon were 
incorporated during ^a period influenced by Jacksonian 
principles-the extension of suffrage, the popular election 
of a variety . of administrative officials and boards, frequent 
eieciions,, roiaiiun in OiTicc, afiu 21 uaiik uchcf in the 
rightness of patronage. The long ballot, which persists in 
the county governments of Oregon and to a lesser degree in 
many cities, was consistent with Jacksonian democracy and 
also with the pure democracy of early New England town 
government. Just as voters of the early New England town 
had been called upon to elect their town employees, voters 
of early Oregon cities frequently elected theirs. 

Another nationwide movement aifectiiig forms of govern- 
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FUNCTIONS OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN OREGON 



Functions, Prograjns or Services 
under County Courts or Boards 

Agricultural extension services 
Air pollution control 
Building contrcd 
Cemeteries 
Civfl defense 

t Community mental health clinics 
' County airports 
County fairs 

County hospitals and nursing homes 
County libraries. 
Count^ parks and forests 
County property management 
Diking and,flood control - 
Dog and cat control 
Economic development 
Fire protection 



Garbage and refuse disposal 
Housing code 
Licensing 

Mosquito.0nd vector control 
Museums,, armories 
Nuisance control 

Planning, zoning, subdivision control 
Predator control 
Public health 
Public housing 
Public welfare 

Roads-construction, maintenance, control 
Sewage disposal and surface drainage 
Stireet li^^ting 
Surplus food 
Urban renewal 
Veterans services 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Water resource development 



Weed control 

Welfare V/ork relief 

WholesaliJ water supply 

Youth work camps and care centers 

Functions under Other Elective Officers; 

Court services (county clerk, sheriff, constable, 

public guardians) 
Elections (county clerk) 
JaiIs'(county sheriff) 

Juvenile services (county judge or circuit judge) 
Law enforcement (county sheriff) 
Property records (county clerk) 
Property tax administration (county assessor 

and county sheriff) 
Surveying (cpunty surveyor) 
Treasury management (county treasurer) 



FUNCTIONS OF CITY GOVERNMENT IN OREGON 



A ir potlu tiof) cont rol 
Building control 
Cemeteries 
Civil defense 

Community mental healtli clinics 
City airports 
City »airs 

City hospitals and nursing homes 
City h*brarie3 
City parks and recreation 
City property management and 
records services 



Dog and cat control 

Economic development 

Fire protection 

Garbage and refuse disposal 

Housing code 

Jafls 

Law enforcement 
Licensing 

Museums, armories 
Nuisance control 

Planning, zoning, sub/tivision control 
Predator control 



Public health 
Public housing. 
Public welfare 

Streets-construction, maintenance, control 

Sewage disposal and surface drainage 

Street lighting 

Treasury management 

Urban renewal . 

Water resource development 

Weed control 

Welfare work relief 

Wholesale water supply 



FUNCTIONS OF SPECIAL DISTRICTS IN OREGON 



Cemetery maintenance 
Cooperative telephone 
Dikiiig 

Domestic water supply 
Drains and drainage 
Flood control 
Grasshopper control 
Highway lighting 



Hospital 
Inigation 
Island bridge 
Mass transit ^ 
Metropolitan- service 
Park and recreation 
People's utility 
Po*t 



Road 

Rural fire protection 
Sanitary authority 
Sanitary 
Vector control 
Water conservation 
Water control 



ment in Oregon cities developed during the latter part of 
the 19th century and has continued to the present day. 
"Efficiency and economy" became twin <*jectivea in' 
strucnires and methods of diy govern men i iiinuciiceu by . 
principles of modem business. The short ballot and a trend ' 
toward professional administration have characterized this 
period in Oregon. 

Forms of City Government. Oregon has three forms of 
municipal government. Today, 39 /'"the 42 Oregon cities 
with. 5,000 population or more* eimer operate under the 

^Portland, N wberg and St Helen's do not. 1 



true cowcH-manager plan, or employ a full-time adminis- 
trator with minor alterations of this plan. In the council- 
manager pl3n, the voters elect a council responsible for 

» --t.l-*J- 1 1 i\ J ^ •«1<ni1#C 

professional, administrator who is responsible to the 
council. The council controls the raising and appropriation 
of funds, levies taxes, and contracts debts. The manager is 
responsible for carrying out the policies adopted by the 
council, supervising tki expenditure of funds appropriated 
by the council, supervising the work of the administrative 
departments, and making all appointments of administra- 
tive persormej. , 
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AD cities in Oregon were originally incorporated under the 
mayor-council form of city government, and the original 
charters have, to a varying degree, embodied features of the 
weak mayor form. Under this plan, the administrative 
department heads and members of administrative boards 
are either elected by the people or selected by the council. 
Most appointments made by the mayor are subject to 
'council approval and the mayor's power of removal is 
limited. The mayor miy have the veto power over 
ordinances passed by the council, but this usually may be 
overridden by a simple or two-thirds ' majority of the 
council. The mayor ordinarily is charged with the responsi- 
bility of overseeing the work 6f the various administrative 
departments and of seeing that the laws of the city arc 
properly enforced. The weak mayor plan is probably best 
adapted to small cities in which there are few, if any, 
full-time city employees and in which the limited objectives 
of city incorporation can be accomplished largely by 
volunteer and part -time service. 

In Oregon the commission plan is in operation in its true 
form in Portland, and the plan in modified form has been 
used historically in several other Oregon cities. Under this 
plan a concentration of all powers of the, city government 
rests h the hands of one body of commissioners. The 
number of commissioners varies from three "to nine,. with 
five being the most common number. Terms of office range 
from two to six years. Collectively the commission serves as 
the city councU, and individually the commissioners serve 
as heads of the city's various departments. 



FORMS OF 
CITY GOVERNMENT 



VOTERS 
I 



Forms of County Government. Traditional county govern- 
ment oiganization is characterized chiefly by numbers of 
elective department heads who are largely free from the 
control of an elective governing body, and the absence of 
any form of chief executive office. However, as in all 
municipal governments, some control is exercised through 
budget appropriations (here by the county commissioners). 

Elective county department heads in most Oregon counties 
include, as a minimum, a sheriff, assessor, clerk, treasurer, 
and surveyor (although the last office is in several counties 
combined with the position of county engineer). Additional 
elective administrative offices in a few counties include the 
recordier, constable, and auditor. Also elected on a county 
basis, but technically considered state officials, are the 
district attorneys, justices of the peace, and circuit and 
district court judges. 

Most of these elective county offices can trace their 
historical origins back at least to the first days of-statehood 
in Oregon. Several can identify their ' antecedents as 
established during colonial times, and at least one— the 
sheriff-has a genealogy dated back to Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions prior to the Norman Conquest. The key historical fact 
which helps to explain the status of these offices today is 
that each of them was established as an agency of some 
higher authority, rather than as a representative of the local 
citizens. 

Originally, county governing bodies as such (in Oregon, 
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' county courts and boards of county commissioners) were 
superimposed upon the preexisting structure of indepen- 
dent administrative officers to act as a fiscal agent of the 
people in controlling the expenditure of county funds. 
Only in quite recent years have county governing bodies 
emerged as instruments for the formulation of local policies 
and the supervision of county government generally. 

County functions have grown rapidly in both number and 
complexity during the past fifty years, and there has been a 
commensurate increase in interest in modernizing the form 
of county government. County governing bodies in Oregon 
today administer 40 or more kinds of programs, in addition 
to the nine programs still under the jurisdiction of 
independent elected administrative officials. Students of 
government, county officials, and citizens all recognize a- 
need for fixing administrative responsibility in a central 
executive office. 

Substantial organizational change has been accomplished in 
the five counties in Oregon-Benton, Hood River, Lane, 
Multnomah and Washington-which adopted home-rule 
charters. Twc patterns have emerged. 

Hood River, Washington, Lane and Benton counties have 
adopted some form of the county administrative officer 
plan. The elected board or council retains ultimate responsi- 
bility for both legislative and administrative functions, but 



it appoints an administrative officer whose duties are to 
coordinate the various county departments by authority of 
the elected board and to advise the board on matters which 
come before it. Frequently the administrative officer, is 
concerned primarily with budgetings personnel, fiscal con- 
trols, and other '^housekeeping" functions. Under this plan 
there have usually been fewer elected administrative 
officials. 

The elected executive plan is similar to the '^strong mayor" 
form of government for cities. In Oregon, only Multnomah 
County has adopted it. Under this plan, the chief executive 
of the county is elected directly by the people and he 
app6ints department heads, with the approval of the Board 
of County Commissioners. As in the strong mayor plan for 
cities, the elected executive is also a member of the 
governing body and is usually the chairman. Among the 
roles of the county commissioners, policy development and 
legislative functions are the most important. As in other 
plans for reorganizing counties, the independent elective 
administrative offices are substantially reduced or elim- 
inated completely. 

Vv 

Forms of Special Distnct Government, Special districts are 
governed by a board of directors, elected by residents of 
the district. Most special districts have no employees, 
except perhaps for an attorney or engineer on retainer, and 
a part-time maintenance man. 
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school government 
foundations 

ORIGIN OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON 

One of the most important units of local government is the 
school district. At Champoeg in 1843 the founders of 
Oregon's provisional government agreed to encourage 
s::hools and means of education, believing religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge necessary for good government and the 
happiness of mankind. No defnite action was taken, 
however, toward establishing public schools until atler 
Congress created the Oregon Territory in 1848. 

When Oregon became a state in 1859, the constitution 
made education one of the principal responsibilities of the 
new state govemment. It specified that the Governor 
should serve as Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
first five years. 

Oregon's first four govemors did, in fact, so serve for a 
period of 13 years. But Governors Whiteaker, Gibbs, 
Woods, and Grover all found themselves so overwhelmed by 
other duties that little was accomplished beyond the first 
school report, which Governor Gibbs paid for out of his 
own pocket. 

The Boards of Education. It was not until 1872 that the 
legislature provided for election of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and outlined responsibilities of state, 
county, and local educational administration. The legisla- 
ture created a State Board of Education consisting of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The Board was empowered to authorize com- 
mon textbooks, provide for school government, and grant 
teaching certificates. Members of the Board also served ex 
officio as regents of various state colleges and universities 
until the State System of Higher Education was placed 
under a single separate board in 1929. 

In 1951 the legislature provided for a gubematorially- 
appoinied 'seven-member State Board of Education, made 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction its administrative 
officer, and authorized the creation of the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education. Today the Board exercises general 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, 
community colleges, public school adult education pro- 
grams, and state schools for the deaf and blind. 

In'^Oregon the state-supported four-year colleges ana 
universities are not a part of the ^'public school system." 
They are governed by a State Board of Higlier Education, 
which appoints a Chancellor as its/ chief administrative 
officer. Headquarters for the Statue System of Higher 
Education is in Eugene. 

The 1975 legislature created the Oregon Educational 

ERLC — 



Coordinating Commission to replace the Educational 
Coordinating Council. The Commission is made up of seven 
members who are not involved in education but are advised 
by a committee of professional educators. Legislative action 
made the Commission responsible for implementing state- 
wide coordination of educational planning and develop- 
ment, and for considering educational needs and perform- 
ance to meet tliose needs. 

The Commission will review all new programs beyond high 
school. It will also make final decisions on programs which 
may affect more than one type of school, thus influencing 
all private schools, community colleges, four-year colleges 
and proprietary schools in the state. 

How School Districts Were Created. The legislature h^ , 
provided for the creation of three general types of districts 
to govern Iqcal school operations in Oregon. Locfl/ school 
districts actually operate elementary or secondary schools 
and are organized as elementary, unified , union high school, 
and county unit school 4istricts. Intermediate education 
districts at the county level provide services to school 
districts and serve as the middle link between state and 
local school district government. Community college dis- , 
tricts, formerly called area education districts, operate 
community colleges. 

Local school districts were originally created within 
counties by petition and vote of the people. Today new 
districts are created by consolidation or annexation pro- 
cedures which change the boundaries or functions of 
existing districts. 

At one time, local school districts in Oregon were much 
smaller and more numerous than they are today. In 1918 
there were 2,556. Improved roads and school bus transpor- 
tation following World War I led to the merger of many 
small districts with adjoining larger districts. Between 1919 
and 1959, 1,897 school districts were dissolved by consoli- 
dation and annexation. By the end of 1975 the number had 
decreased to 334, with enrollments of from four to 57,500 
students. 

Intermediate education districts (lEDs) were created by the 
legislature in 1963. They evolved from the office of county 
school superintendent, created in 1862 to provide guidance 
to many small and scattered rural schools. In 1945 the 
legislature created countywide rural school districts in an 
effort to build stronger units, and the county superin- 
tendent was given responsibility for local school district 
reorganization. Today Oregon has 29 lEDs, one of which 
embrarp.^; two counties.' (Six counties are organized as 
operating school districts.) 

Community colleges, may still be formed in Oregon; they 
are created by citizen petition and election but subject to 
certain legal requirements. Community colleges are 
intended to fill .the gap between high school and what is 
available elsewhere in other educational institutions. They 
offer broad, comprehensive academic programs as well as 
vocational-technical subjects for both young people and 
adults. Educational, cultural and recreational programs are 
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offered, citizens of all ages attending courses such as family 
finances and money management, oil painting, cooking, 
languages, theater, writing, photography, and ceramics. 
Basic education courses arc taught for people who do not 
have high school diplomas. 

Operating under state law and State Board of Hducation 
policy, these colleges are administered by boards elected in 
each community college district. Community colleges are 
created and controlled by district citizens and are locally 
tax supported. They have an "open door" admissions 
policy, and the tuition and fees are as low as possible 
consistent with stable operation. These two-year colleges 
are intended to offer services to 90 percent of the potential 
student population within reasonable driving time. 

GROWTH OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT OPER.ATIONS 

In the 1974-75 school year, elementary and secondary 
school districts had operating budgets totalling S695 
million; proposed school building construction close to S89 
million: 1,286 buildings in operation; slightly more Uimi 
40,000 employees and some 495,000 students. Student 
enrollment in elementary and secondary schools reached a 
peak in 1970-71 and started to decline slightly. It is 
anticipated that the decHne will continue for the ne.Kt five 
or six years, unless major migration to the state takes place. 

Over the past 15 years, Oregon's community college system 
has grown from one program with limited offerings in 1960 
to 13 functioning community college districts. A separate 
*'14th fund'' provides contract services (see map). Oper- 
ating budgets in the 1974-75 school year amounted to 
$61.2 million; and since 1961 approximately S130 million 
has been spent for construction, with over onerhalf the cost 
from state funds. Enrollments reached 90,513 students in 
1970, and by the 1974-75 school year enrollment had 
reached 193,148. Projections indicate an enrollment of over 
235,000 by 1980-81. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE STATUS MAP 
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Fnrollment projections indicate eiirc^llinont will stabilize at 
about 60,000 in Oregon's state-supporlcd lour-yea r colleges 
and universities. Instructional and departmental research 
programs for 1975-76 for all eighl schools cost S81.8 
million, and state funds and bond borrowings for educa- 
tional and general plant construction amounted to SI 2.7 
million that year. 

school government 

framework 
and functions 

LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AUTHORITY 

School districts derive their government authority from the 
legislature. The power of the legislature to delegate 
authority for school operation is derived from the Tenth 
Amendment of the United Slates Constitution, which 
reserves all powers not specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution (and responsibility for education is not) to the 
states or to the people. Tlie Oregon Constitution also gives 
power to the legislature. 

Education districts (local, intermediate, community 
college) are municipal corporations, which means they have 
continuous legal identity, regardless of the change in 
membership of their governing boards, and they have the 
power to contract. They are subdivisions of state 
government- their organization and authority prescribed by 
the legislature, their operations monitored by the State 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Public 
[nstniction. In actual practice, however, the legislature and 
the State Board have recognized that a considerable degree 
of local control of education is essential and have placed 
heavy responsibilities on district boards of education. 

In addition to statutes and State Board of Education 
administrative rules and policies, education districts are 
governed by policies and actions ratified at a regular or 
legally called meeting of the district board and recorded in 
the minutes of that meeting. Although the people do not 
have the right of initiative and referendum in school district 
government, they do have the right to recall school board 
members. 

CONSTITUTION A I I IMITATIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICT AUTHORITY 

The fundamental limitations placed on the authority and 
power of all levels and units of government by the Bills of 
Rights of the federal and state constitutions and the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution apply also to school districts. Constitu- 
tional limitations and court interpretation circumscribe 
school government. 
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Education Becomes a Right.* Law iTDVorning stiuleii'-sc!u»ol 
relationsliips still evolves. An essential con lliet underlies 
each ie:>t: How can tiie school educate yei piutcLi ihe iiee 
tlow uf activity and thought of iiidividual.s? Rcst)lving the 
conflict brings shitting foe u.s. For example, in l^LId one 
court (Flory v, Snuth, GA) found 'Yio unconstitutional 
restraint on liberty or infringement ou happiness in 
depriving a child of the mere privilege of securing an 
education at tlie expense of the state until he is willing to 
submit to all reasonable regulations made in the interest of 
eftlciency and discipline." 

Such a statement ma> s(ill he sound as to its approval ot 
''reasonable regulations/' but no one spe;iks o! "mere 
privilege'' today. In view of growing economic need for 
education, it is not surprising that courts have ceased to 
speak of "mere privilege'' and use the word "right" instead. 
In Brown v. Board of bducation of Topeka {1^\^4), the 
court, speaking througli Justice Warren, argued it wa.s 
doubtful any child (\)uld reasonably be expected to succeed 
in life denied the opportunity of an education. Such 
opportunity, he declared, "where the state has undertaken 
t(> provide it, is a right which must he made available to all 
on equal teims/' 

Once the "mere privilege" had evolved into a "right," then 
the door was opened to questions ot' constitutional protec- 
tion.s. Court rulings that neither the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment nor the Bill of Rights provides protection of due 
process for adults alone have had persuasive impact, 
especially on younger citizens. Thus, wliile the doctrine oi 
in loco parentis was in t'ull force, the court would not 
review the discipline of students for \iolation of school 
regulations unless it could be shown thai the school board 
had acted maliciously, in bad faith, arbitrarily, or unreason- 
ably. Burden was the student's to meet. Now. with the shit't 
of fiKUs away from /// loco parentis toward the constitu- 
tional protection of students' rights, the burden of justifica- 
tion shifts to the school authorities. 

Procedural Due Process. The importance of due process is 

heightened as education tails more and more under the 

protectiv*^ mantle of the Bill of Rights, for as Justice 

Frankfurter said in McNabb v. United States ( 1943), "The 

history of Hberty has largely been the histor\' of observance 

of procedural sateguards." Today, for example, as a result 

of several court decisioiK>, when a student faces outright 

expulsion, meaning the termination of his rigiit to attend 

school pemianently or for a substantial period of time, such 

expulsion requires a hearing. An administrative hearing, the 

consequence of which may be the expulsion of a student or 
I -t' u. ...,_'.;,.» :^ ; ;,wi -.r^.i 

therefore the minimum standards of procedural due process 
must be met. The student has the right to (1) adequate 
notice:(2) counsel; and (3) confront outnesses. 



Ihe need tor procedural due process in matters relating to 
personnel administration is also evolving, as illustrated oy 
tlic cstabliSltiiiCttt iVi l')73 Ot u Fiiir Dismissal l^Vv* in 
Oregon. 

Freedom of Expression and Ac^.demic Freedom. Moreover, 
teachers may not now be dismissed, denied reappointment, 
reduced in rank or compensation, or otherwise deprived of 
any professional advantage because of the exercise of 
constitutional riglits or for arbitrary or discriniinatot^' 
reasons. 

Courts have guarded First Amendment rights when freedom 
of expression is involved. In Keyhisian v. Board of Regents 
( l'-^6'^), the Supreme Court disowqied an ancient constitu- 
tional distinction between public and private employees 
whereby public employment, including academic employ- 
ment, may be conditic^ned upon the surrender of constitu- 
tional rights which could not be abridged by direct 
government action. The Court said this nation is deeply 
committed to safeguarding academic freedonu a value 
transcendent to all citizens, not merely to the teachers 
concerned. Thus freedom is ''a special concern of the First 
Amendment, which does not tolerate laws that cast a pall 
of orthodoxy over the classroom." 

A year later in Epperson v. Arkansas, in a look at the 
teaching of the theory of evolution, the Supreme Court was 
even more explicit. A state's undoubted right to prescribe 
cuniculum for public schools ''does not carry with it the 
riglit to prohibit, on pain of criminal penalty, the teaching 
o!" a scientific theory or doctrine where that prohibition is 
based upon reasons that violate the First Amendment." In 
short, a state may not inipose upon teachers in its schools 
any conditions it chooses, thereby restricting constitutional 
guarantees. 

In Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Conununity School 
District (1969), a case concerning students' constitutional 
rights to wear black armbands, the court declared neither 
students nor teachers ''shed their constitutional rights to 
freedom of speech or expression :'t the schoolhouse gate,"* 

In these and other decisions, courts have thus spelled out 
the rights of teachers and students to freedom of expres- 
sion. Such rulings, " however, have never implied that 
communities, through their school boards, caimot impose 
certain restrictions o.'i speech and aciion in the public 
schools and conununity colleges. Teachers, for example, do 
not have unrestricted license to try to destroy in the minds 
of youth certain criteria of truth recognized as bases of our 
free society or i!r"^ illpo^i nr imnif^ral 'u^ts. For both 
teachers and students, academic freedom must be looked 
upon as both freedom and responsibility. Responsibilities 
of academic freedom include utilizing information and 



♦Based on Elizabeth W. Browne and U'illiaiii .S. l ort, cds., Oregon 
Juvenile Law Handbook (Oregon St^Uc Bar Committee on 
Continuing Legal Education, 1970), as is the section following, 
''Procedural Due Process." 



•J'Aeen^Ls from Robert H. Chanin, Protecting Teacher Rights: A 
Summary of Constitutional Developments r\Va.<iainj^ton. DC: 
Kaiiona' Education Association. 1970). 
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materials relevant to designated tasks; encouraging others to 
examine, hold, and express differing opinions or ideas; 
showing respect for and acceptance of others; providing 
leadership and direction for others by appropriate example; 
accepting participation from the school comnumity to 
formulate educational policy; refraining from exploiting 
institutional privileges to promote partisan activities; pro- 
tecting educational programs from undesirable infringe- 
ments; and policing itself as a profession. 

INFLUENCES ON OREGON EDUCATION 

^^f one sees levels of power and responsibihty in public 
education from the participants' point of view, tlien he or 
she sees the voter first. Oregon voters elect legislators, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and local school 
board members. Voters have the power of initiative and 
referendum regarding legislative action. They approve local, 
intermediate, and community college district budgets and 
bond issues. The Legislative Assembly grants authority and 
allocates state resources. 

The State Board of Education sets minimum standards, 
administers state and federal funds, and provides statewide 
leadership and services. Intermediate education district 
boards provide tax equalization, provide services to local 
districts as required by law, resolution or contract, and act 
as boundary boards. Local school district boards allocate 
local, state and federal resources and, within legislative 
guidelines, employ teachers and other personnel; provide 
buildings and transportation; determine curriculum, instruc- 
tional materials, and services; establish rules which govern 
student conduct, placement, and progress. 

Superintendents, principals, and other administrators 
execute board policies. Teachers organize learning exper- 
iences for students enrolled in the classes they teach, pass 
or fail students on the basis of such work, negotiate for 
employment benefits through a union or j)rofessional 
organization. Students exercise no legal or direct power 
over educational content or process (although recently 
students are being given opportunities to take part in the 
decision-making process as members of curriculum advisory 
committees or as advisory participants on school boards). 

If, on the other hand, one views powers and responsibilities 
in light of which level of government has authority to 
evaluate and revise basic decisions about education, then he 
or she might ask other questions. 

Who Should .\ttend School? The legislature d^^iermines 
public policy concerning who must go to srhool and who is 
entitled to receive schooling at school district expense. In 
Oregon the statutes require that pe:3ons between the ages 
of 6 and 21 be admitted free of charge to the schools of the 
district in which they reside, but children between the ages 
of 7 and 18 who have not completed the 12th grade (unless 



exempt under ORS 33^). 030) must be sent to a public 
full-time school (again, unless exeiipt). The law is specific 
concerning exemptions to compulsory school attendance, 
requirements for school districts to appoint attendance 
supervisors to enforce attendance, requirements, and hear- 
ings and punishment for parents who do not comply. The 
law is equally specific concerning irregular attendance and 
excused absences. Thus local districts are given very little 
authority over admission of students or attendance 
requirements. 

The legislature has given local school boards authority to 
suspend or expel students (for oqe term only), but the 
Constitution,^ as interpreted by the courts, puts strict 
limitations on tliis authority by requiring that due process 
procediires be used in such disciplinary actions. 

The/ legislature has given local school boards the responsi- 
bilily to educate all children in the district. It appropriates 
statk funds, however, to assist local districts in providing 
speciad programs for physically or mentally handicapped 
children and has given the State Board of Education 
authority to administer these funds. The Board approves 
and reimburses local district programs, provides special 
education in state institutions, sends teachers to the 
homebound, and establishes programs on a county or 
regional basis when this is considered more economical or 
effective. The Board also is responsible for cooperating with 
the State Board of Higher Education to recruit and train 
special education teachers. 

Admittance to community colleges is restricted only by 
facilities and teachers available, and, as previously men- 
tioned, one aim of the State Board of Education has been 
to encourage establishing community college districts that 
will place opportunities within driving distance of every 
Oregon citizen. 

Admission standards at all state-operated four-year colleges 
and universities are estabHshed by the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education. Entering Oregon resident freshmen 
must have a "C* average (2.0) for all institutions except for 
the fall term at Oregon College of Education and Portland 
State University (2.25) and at the University of Oregon and 
Oregon State University (2.5). Students who cannot meet 
this requirement can quaHfy with a satisfactory score on a 
standard college aptitude test or a average for a full 
work load in a summer session. 



For nonresident freshmen, die admission {standard at 
Orefion Institute of Technology is 2.0: at SouAiem Oregon 
State College, Eastern Oregon State^CoUe^ and Oregon 
College of Education 2.5; at Portland State University, 
University of Oregon and Oregon State University 2.75. 
The admission standard for out-of-state transi'er students at 
all seven institutions is 2.0. 
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The State Scholarship Commission was created by the 1959 
Legislative Assembly to make available to qualified persons 
any, financial aid placed under its jurisdication. The 
commission determines qualifications of persons to receive 
scholarships, withholds financial aid if the recipient fails to 
maintain required standards, and guarantees student loans 
to eligible lending institutions. It encourages private lending 
institutions to establish financial aid programs for students. 
It encourages private agencies to establish financial aid 
programs, and it may negotiate with private and govern- 
ment agencies for establishing financial aid programs. The 
commission coordinates all types of financial aid activities 
in Oregon and also administers a scholar program to 
recognize students with outstanding academic achievement 
and other demonstrated attributes. 

What Should Public Schools Teach? Public resistance to 
writing curriculum into the statutes, whefe it becomes 
difficult to change and update, has always been high; with 
few exceptions, Oregon legislatures have refrained from 
doing so. Statutes do require the schools to provide, for 
example, activities to observe Arbor Day (last Friday in 
April) and Frances E. Willard Day (fourth Friday in 
October); courses on the United States Constitution; 
instruction in ethics and morality; instruction on fire 
dangers and drills. For the most part, however, authority 
over public school curriculum has been delegated by statute 
to the State Board of Education. The Board exercises this 
authority by establishing minimum standards for course 
offerings, content and organization, which all districts must 
meet (or receive permission to modify). Standards adopted 
by the Board are based upon recommendations of a School 
Standards Advisory Committee made up of teachers, local 
school district administrators, and Oregon College of 
Education and Oregon Department of Education specialists. 
Teams of specialists enforce these standards through regular 
evaluation visiis to all school districts. The Board has 
established procedures by which districts must bring non- 
standard aspects of their programs up to required standards 
or, according to law, have their share of Basic School 
Support Funds withheld until an acceptable plan is pre- 
sented and approved. Cun-iculum guidelines are periodically 
updated by the Department of Education and distributed 
to Oregon teachers and administrators through their inter- 
mediate education districts. 

Most Oregon school boards and patrons have chosen to 
exceed minimum requirements in the educational oppor- 
tunities they provide students. Authority to determine the 
extent lo which curriculum exceeds nunimum stajidards 
rests entirely with local boaris and taxpayers. The extent 
to u/hirh tftachcrs. students, and parents systematically 
involve themselves in curriculum planning and decisions 
that affect instructional programs of a school district 
depends entiiely upon policies local school boards establish. 
Regardless whether systematic effort is made to involve all 
segments of the community, quite often special interest 
groups put school boards under considerable pressure to 
add or delete specific courses or instructional materials, or 
to require or censor content within courses. 

Intermediate education districts (lEDs) do not have the 



authority to operate schools, but they can provide special 
programs such as outdoor education, occupational educa- 
tion, or special education for handicapped children. School 
districts, usually those which are isolated or too small to 
provide programs to meet special student needs, can 
contract with lEDs to provide these programs on a regional 
or rotating basis. Community colleges also cooperate with 
secondary schools in admitting high school students to 
particular programs. In addition, lEDsare often authorized 
to apply for and receive federal funds for exemplary 
projects such as instructional media centers, migrant educa- 
tion programs, and instruction in computer and data 
processing. 

Community college boards have authority to establish 
courses and programs in their colleges. However, the State 
Board of Education must approve the content for all 
courses offered; and, in addition, college transfer courses 
require the approval of the Community College Committee 
of the State System of Higher Education, if the community 
college is not formally accredited by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

What is Required for Graduation? As a part of the 
minimum standards, the State Board of Education estab- 
lishes minimum requirements for graduating (receiving a 
diploma) from an Oregon public high school. Recently 
revised graduation requirements affect the graduating class 
of 1978. Clock hours required for a unit of credit have been 
set at 130 hours of instructional time. Three new areas of 
study have been added: citizenship/government, consumer 
education/economics/personal finance, and career educa- 
tion. Competency (or skills) is required in addition to 21 
required units of credit. And finally, districts are provided 
many options includii^g early and late graduation, allowing 
credit by examination, allowing credit for a variety of 
off-campus experiences, allowing credit for independent 
stuidy, etc. i 

The primary purposes of these changes in graduation 
standards was to build credibility in the high school 
diploma by insuring that all students receiving the diploma 
achieve certain minimum skills and to identify and state 
publicly specific goals for education at the state and local 
district levels. 

Who Chooses Textbooks? The State Textbook Commission 
is a statutory board of seven members appointed by the 
State Board of Education. The membership of the commis- 
sion consists of three classroom teachc/s (two from public 
elementary or secondary schools and one from a com- 
munity college or university), three public school adminis- 
trators or supervisors and one public member. The com- 
mission selects, for a si3^-year period, a multiple-choice list 
of textbooks and iiistructional materials for each grade and 
subject area in the standard curriculum for which, in their 
judgment, textbooks are required. Commission selections 
are based on guidelines and criteria the State Bo'ird of Edu- 
cation sets. The State Board of Education thon ratifies or 
rejects textbooks on the list the commission selects. 

The commission schedules its selections on a rotating basis, 
covering three subject areas: (1) language arts; (2) 
homemaking, music, social studies; and (3) business 
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education, driver education, foreign languages, health, 
mathematics and science. It considers several thousand 
textbooks during each selection period and involves several 
hundred Oregon teachers and administrators in the selec- 
tion process. 

Local school districts select textbooks from the state 
adopted list, except as provided by ORS 337.141. Excep- 
tions, however, must also meet the guidelines and criteria 
established by the State Board of Education. 

Who Should Conduct Educational Programs? Oregon's 
Constitution, which requires tlie popular election of a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, leaves the delegation 
of his or her powers and responsibilities for conducting 
Oregon's educational programs to the Legislative Assen^^ly. 
In 1951 the legislature established the State Board' of 
Education and put in their liands primary responsibility for 
planning and evaluation of public education. In 1968 the 
Oregon Supreme Court was asked to hear a friendly suit to 
determine whether the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion (a constitutional officer) or the State Board of 
Education (a legislative creation) should have primary 
responsibility for establishing policies for Oregon's public 
schools. The Supreme Court ruled in favor of the State 
Board of Education. Statutes direct the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to serve as the Board's administrative 
officer, to carry out policies the State Board adopts and to 
assume responsibility for decisions concerning the proper 
administration of school laws and State Board administra- 
tive rules and policies which guide school officials and 
teachers in the performance of their duties. 

Neither the Constitution nor the legislature has established 
professional qualifications for the otiice of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. He or she is elected to a four-year 
term on nonpartisan ballot. The Governor appoints the 
seven membeni of tlie State Board of Education, subject to 
Senate confirmaiion, for four-year terms. Board members 
must be residents of Oregon and cannot be engaged in 
teaching or in administration or operation of any school. 
One member must be selected from each congressional 
district and the remainder from the state at large. After 
December 1971 each member is limited to two consecutive 
full terms. 

To conduct tlie administrative activities relating to state- 
wide superv lion and management of public elementary and 
secondary schools and community colleges, and the licens- 
ing of private vocational schools, the legislature in March 
1951 authorized the establishment of an Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education. State Board of Education policies and 
administrative rules require staff members to conduct 
almost all administrative activities with the advice and 
asssistan^e of advisory committees appoii.ied by the State 
Board and made up of repres^^ntatives of the appropriate 
specialty fields among Oregon teachers, administrators, 
comiimnity college instructors, college and university 
faculties, and (Jther citizens. 

Who Administers Local Schools? Voters -in local school 
districts select board members who oversee the operation of 



educational programs in school, intermediate education, 
and community college or area education districts 
Although the legislature prescribes the number, terms, and 
manner of election of district board members, usually the 
only qualifications prescribed by law are that candidates 
must be lesidents and voters of their districts. 

Residents of local districts with a population of less than 
300,000 elect five board members for fpur-year terms. 
Local districts with 300,000 or more population (Portland) 
elect seven board members for four-year terms who must be 
citizens of the United States and of Oregon and residents of 
their districts for one year immediately preceding their 
election. 

Administrative school districts (most unified districts) with 
not over 40,000 population elect seven board members for 
four-yyar terms unless the district is zoned/, in which case it 
elects a member from each zone. Administrative districts 
with a population between 40,000 and 300,000 (e.g., 
Beaverton, Salem, Eugene) elect seven board members. 

Intermediate education district voters elect seven board 
members who serve four-year terms. The legislature has 
directed that lEDs with less than 300,000 population be 
divided into from two to five zones, each of which elects 
board member. The rest ^f the members are elected 
large. lEDs that embrace fewer than five local districts musi 
elect one director from each of these districts and the rest 
at large. Board members are nominated by petition and 
must be qualified to vote in the elections in which they are 
candidates. 

Voters of commuiiity college and area education districts 
(the latter contract for community college services) elect 
seven board members to oversee the operation of educHion 
programs in their districts. Petitions to form the districts 
can specify whether board members will be elected fiom 
zones or at large. Board members must be residents of then 
districts (or zones) and qualified voters. 

Who Teaches in the Classroom? Responsibility for choosing 
those who actually conduct Oregon's educational programs 
is harder to pinpoint. Technically, the authority to employ 
teachers and administrators rests with local school and 
community college boards. A board's power to choose is 
diluted, however, by the complexities ^jf supply and 
demand-the willingness and ability of communities to 
provide satisfactory salaries and working cor.^.Vitions, the 
quality of teacher recruitment and education programs, the 
restrictions of state certification, minimum Standards, 
tenure laws» and merit pay systems. Oregon's legislature has 
given the Teacher Standards and rraciicc^ Comuiir^ion 
authority to exert some control over the quality of teachen 
available through accreditation of college teacher education 
programs and t^uough teacher certification standards. But 
teaching, some argue, is one field whose credentialing 
system has been skewed by an overemphasis on formal 
education as. a job prerequis/te. Those who so argue would 
put instead the emphasis on tesring fo\ competence -not on 
where one has been but on whi^t he or she can do. Perhaps 
the best from both points of view has yet to be seen. 
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The State Board of Education appoints the 17^member 
Teacher Standards and Practices Commission. Its members 
leive thrcc-ycar terms. Except for one district school board 
member and two members from the general pubJic, 
members must have been actively engaged in teaching, 
nspervising, or ^administering in Oregon public schools or 
.approved teacher education institutions for the five years 
inunediately preceding appointment. The commission has 
the legal authority to issue, suspend and revoke teaching 
and administrative certificates. 

The Fair Dismissal Appeals Board consists of 20 members 
appointed by the Governor for four-year terms-five admin- 
istrators, five permanent teachers, five district school board 
members, and five others not affiliated with a school 
district. This board hears cases involving the dismissal of 
teachers who file an ?• peal with the Superintendent of 
Public bistniction; it '■■ As its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the teacher, ti. , ^strict superintendent, thCs^strict 
school board and the Superintendent of Public Ii^tmction. 

The Fair Dismissal Law of 1973, which applies to all public 
elementary and secondary teachers, is designed to protect 
teachers against what the Supreme Court has called' 
"arbitrary or capricious'* action by school boards and to 
give the teaching profession the responsibility for policing 
its own members. The law requires school districts to 
conduct annual evaluations of teachers and maintain 
personnel records of specified contents for each teacher. 
Such files are to be open to inspection by the teacher 
concerned and each teacher is entitled to include his or her 
own explanation of performance evaluations. 

Further, the law requires that probationary (non- 
permanent) teachers be notified of contract nonrenewal by 
March 15 and provides for the right of the teacher to an 
infonnal hearing before the district board regarding the 
reason for nonrenewal. It vests authority for temporary, 
immediate suspension of a teacher with the district superin- 
tendent, and vests authority for permanent dismissal of a 
teacher with^^he'di'strict board, establishing "due process" 
procedures for dismissal. 

Although the fair dismissal law may restrict the district's 
ability to improve staff by eliminating poor teachers, 
probably a greater restriction is the wealth of the district 
and the willingness of its voters to provide sufficient funds 
for salaries to attract quality teachers to the district. 

What Nonfaistnictional Services Are Provided? Except for 
guidance and health, for which the State Board has set 
minimum standards, authority to determine what services a 
district will provide is entirely in the hands of the school 
board. In most cases, however, once a decision to provide 
specific service is made, laws and administrative rules of the 
State Board of Education regulate the manner in v/hich 
they rr.ust be provided. ^ 

If school lunch programs arc operated, they are strictly 
regulated by the State Health Division and Slate Board of 
Education, The Oregon Department of Education adminis- 
ters the allocation of federal reimbursement and surplus 
i'ood dist:ibution to local districts. 
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If pupil transportation is provided at school district 
expense, such transportation must conform to n^imerous 
laws and rules governing its operation. ^ 

Intermediate education districts have the authority and 
responsibility to provide health, guidance, testing, and 
many other services for students attending small or isolated 
schools which cannot provide such services on an individual 
district basis. School district boards may contract with 
lEDs for the services or may obtain them if two-thirds of 
the local district boards representing at least one4ialf the 
student population of the lED make resolution. 



THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

K Jiattan elementary school teachen in 1872 wereiequiied to fill 
lamps, clean «'himneys, and trim wicks each day; to bring a bucket 
of water and a scuttle of coal for the day's session; and to whittle 
pens carefully. Men teachers were allowed one evening each week 
for courting, or two evenings a week if they went to church 
regularly, but women teachers ^o married or "engaged In other 
unseemly conduct** would be dismissed. Every teacher was urged to 
lay aside from each pay a goodly sum of his earnings for his 
declining years so that he will not become a burden on society. The 
teacher who performs his labors . . . without fault for fn^e years wOl 
be given an increase of 25 cents per week in his pay providing the 
board of education approves. 

Half a century later, Idaho women teachers, in ordei to C2m $75 a 
month, were required to sweep the classroom floor daily, start the 
fire at seven in the morning, and wear at least two petticoats. They 
rwere foibidden to "keep company with men**; get married; dress in 
bright colors; dye hair; use face powder, mascara, or lipstick; loiter 
in ice-cream pailors; smoke or drink; leave home between 8:00 p.m. 
and 6:00 a.m.; or leave town without permission. 

If you left school today weary and disc6uraged, you may now 
deciiie that things might he worse. You could be paid in tallow and 
feathers and forbidden to engage in such, unseemly conduct as 
getting married. Teaching isn*t what it was in the good old days. 

\ Michigan teacher in 1827 signed a contract agreeing co "teach an 
orderly English school for the term of three months, such as 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic to the best of his ability for 
the sum of one dollar in cash per scholar or one dollar and flfty 
rents in trade. Wheat at 40 cents per bushel, rye 30, com 20, 
tiaxsecd 3VA per bushel,' sugar and tallow at 6Vt cents per pound, 
r*jathers and beeswax at'25 cents per pound.** 

Standards of preparation were correspondingly low and crept up sq^ 
slowly that as late as the 1890*s a fourteen-year-old with a sketchyl^^ 
education could teach in Nebraska. Elinor Bluemel, in her biography 
of Emily Griffith (later the founder of Denver*s Opportunity 
School) tells how Emily obtained her first teaching position then: 

When the teenager appeared as a candidate before the board 
members, one objected that she was too pretty to teach, but others 
persuaded him to try her. "Read something.*' he commanded. She 
did. "Spell vicissitudes.** She spelled correcdy, according to the 
speller he held. "Figger a problem havin* to do with banels o* 
grain.** She did. **Writc on the blacV board.** Emily wrote, "I would 
very much like to teach in your sch ol.** 

"Humph,** he snorted. "1 don*t like the way you make your esses.** 
Emily made a diffferent kind of "s'* and was hired for the term. 

In 1900, a Missouri high-school graduate could receive a contract to 
teach a pix-month school year lor $30 a month, provided there is 
money enough. 

■-NEA Journal (Dsccmhef 1961) 
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How Are School Districts Organized? The organization of 
local school districts is usually defined in terms of grade 
levels (elementary, secondary) or student enrollments. For 
example, as of July 1975, Oregon classified its 334 local 
school districts as follows: 

187 were "unified" districts (including four county 
unit school districts and 33 unified elementary 
districts who contract with other districts foi* the 
education of their high school students) providing 
education for grades 1 through 12. 

24 were "union liigh school districts'' providing 
education for grades 9 through 12, and 7 through 12. 

123 were "elementary districts" providing education 



in grades 1 through 6 or 1 through 8, but forming 
component parts of a union high school district. 
At the present time, 85 percent of Oregon's students attend 
school in unified districts. In all probability, the next major 
progress in school district reorganization in Oregon will 
revolve around unification of the 24 union high school 
districts with their 123 component elementary districts, 
and subsequent anne:ution or consolidation of the remain- 
ing 33 unified elementary districts. Chief arguments for 
organizing all schbol districts into unified districts include 
service and voter participation. First, elementary and high » 
school curriculunis may be coordinated, and thereby ; 
sometimes save nioney. Second, parents now Ifving in 
elementary districts! contracting for high school education 
could participate inl elections carried on by high school 
districts in which the^r children are educated. 
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RESOURCES 



Resources ma> be found alphabetically under three 
headings: NATIONWIDE, STATE & LOCAL, and AUDIO- 
VISUAL. Unless otherwise annotated, request a publica- 
tions list or catalog; then order, following directions from 
that source. 

NATIONWIDE 

American Bar Association 
Committee on Public Relations 
1155 East 60th Street 

Chicago, IL 60637 ^ 
(312)493-0533 

American Bar Association 

Special Committee on Youth Education for Citiz4 ship 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, IL 60637 
(312)493-0533 

American Federation of Labor and Congress 

of Industrial Organizations (AFLCIO) 
815 ) 6th Street NiV 
Washington, DC :0006 
(202) 637-5000 

B'Nai BTJth International 
1640 Rhode Island Avenue 
Washi .gton, IX: 20036 
(202) 393-5284 

Brookings Institution 

1775 Massachusetts Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 797^000 

Center for Information on America 
Washington, CT 06793 

(203) 868-2602 

Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 

O. Box 4068 
kanta Barbara, CA 93103 
r^05) 969-3281 

Common Cause 
2030 M Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-1200 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
LasCruces,NM 88001 
(505)646-2623 



Joint Reference Library 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, IL 60637 
(312) 947-2162 
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Recent PtibUcations on Governmental Problem, a 
bibliography of cunent writings on government, 
law, taxes, etc, published every two weeks 

League cf Women Voters of the United Stales 
1730 M Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 2964770 

National Association for the Advancement 

of Colored People (NAACP) 
r'PO Broadway 
New York, N" 10019 
(212)245-2100 

National Education Assodation 
1201 16t' Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 8334000 

Nation??! Tax Association-Tax Institute of America 

(NTA-TIA) 
21 East State ^>treet 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 224-8352 

National Urban League 
500 East 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212)644^500 

Public Affairs Committee 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 
(212)6834331 

Scholastic Social Studies Center 
904 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

(201) 567-7900 

Sloan School of Management 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617)253-7150 

The National Tax Journal gives issues in financing 
modern governments 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512)476-6861 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, DC 20402 

(202) 541-3731 
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Vermont Department of Education 
Chief of Secondary Education 
MontpeBefiVT 05602 
(802)828-3111 

DUO (Do Unto Others) is a course designed to 
involve high school students in volunteer com- 
munity service for academic credit 

STATE AND LOCAL 

Associated Oregon Industries / 
1 149 Court Street NE / 
Salem, OR 97301 
(503) 588-0050 

Association of Oregon Counties 
P.O. Box 205! / 
1201 Court Street NE / 
Salem, OR 97308 
(503)585-8351 

Bureau of Governmental Research and Service 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503)686-5232 

Center for Population Research and Census 
Portb-^d State University 
P.O. Box 751 
Portland, OR 97207 
(503) 229-3922 

Colegio Cesar Chavez 
Dean of Instructional Materials 
Mt. Angel, OR 97362 
(503) 845-2234 

County Extension Agents 
of the Oregon State University Extension Service 

County Government Officials 

Democratic Party of Oregon 
P.O. Box 1084 
380 West 13th Street 
Eugene, OR 97401 
(503) 345-7000 

Intergovernmental Relations Division 
Executive Department 
240 Cottage SE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3732 

Intermediate Education District Officials 

League of Oregon Cities 
P.O. Box 928 
1201 Court Street NE 
Salem, OR 97308 
(503) 588-6466 
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League of Womei) Voters of Oregon 
494 State Street; Suite 216 i 
Salem, OR 97301 
(503) 581-^722 

/ 

Local B^oards of Education 

Local^Chambers of Commerce 

Local Government Officials 

Local School Officials ! 

Migrant Education Service Center 
3000 Market Street ( 
Salem, OR 97301 
(503) 378-6853 

Oregon Department of Education 
Documents Clerk 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, OR 97310 ' 
(503) 378-3589 

Oregon Department of Education 
Ind»an Education Specialist 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503)378-3061 

Oregon Department of Education 
Social Studies Specialist 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 3784326 

Oregon Department of Human Resources 
Employment Division 
875 Union Street NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3253 

Oregon Department of Revenue 
204 State Office Building 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3363 

regon Education Association 
1 Plaza SW 

6900 SW Haines Road 
Tigard,OR 97223 
(503) 639-7651 

Oregon School Boards Association 

P.O.Box 1068 

1201 Court Street NE 

Salem, OR 97308 

(503) 588-2860 

Oregon State Bar 
1776 SW Madison 
Portland, OR 97205 
(503)229-5788 
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Oregon State Library 
Librarian 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503)3784243 

Oiegon State System of Higher Education 

Chancellor's Office 

P.O. Box 3175 

Eugene, OR 97403 

(503)6864141 

Oregon Student Public Interest Research 
Group (OSPIRG) 
1 15 SW 4th Avenue, Room 400 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503)222-9641 

Student research on environmental, coasumer, and 
civil rights matters 

Republican State Central Committee of Oregon 
2000 SW 5th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97201 
(503) 228^922 

Secretary of State 
State Capitol 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503)3784139 

State Court Administratoi[\ 
Supreme Court i ^ 

Supreme Court Building 1 \ 
Salem, OR 97310 \ 
(503)378^022 \ \^ 

Superintendent of Public Instruction- 
Oregon Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3573 

Teacher S-andards and Practices Commission 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 3780586 

Urban Indian Program 
2326 NW Westover Road 
Portland, OR 97210 
(503) 2484562 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
District Office 

1220 SW 3rd Avenue, Room 618 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503)221-3001 



AUDIOVISUAL 

Educators Progress Service, Inc. 
Randolph, WI 53956 

A simple, inexpensive research service to locate 
desirable, available FREE teaching materials 
throygh "Educators Guides to Free Materials" 

Film Library 

Oregon Division of Continuing Education 
1633 SW Park Avenue 
Portland, OR 97207 , 
(503)2294890 

16mm adult and college level films for rent 

Intermediate Education District Media Speciatist 

Local District Media Specialist 

Local School Media Specialist 

Oregon Department of Education 

Media Specialist 

942 Lancaster Drive NE 

Salem, OR 97310 

(503)378-3566 

Oregon Department of Education 

R-TV Specialist 

942 Lancaster Drive NE 

Salem, OR 97310 

(503) 378-3566 

Reference Branch 

National Audiovisual Center (GSA) 
Washington, DC 20409 
(301)763-7420 



Bureau of Census publications available here as 
well as from the U.S. Governn^ent Printing Office 



GOVERNMENT IN OREGON 



YOUR VIEWS ARE IMPORTANT! After you read and examine this publication, please forward your comments to the Oregon 
Department of Education. For your convenience/ this form is provided. If you would rather talk by telephone, please call 
378^326. 

PLEASE RESPOND so that your views can be considered for future publications. Simply fold the form and mail it back to us. 
We want to hear from you! 



DkJ you read this pubilcation? 

^Completely 

More than half 

Less than half 

Just skimmed 



Does this publication fulfill its purpose as stated in the 
foreword and introduction? 

Completely 

Partly 

Not at all 



Did you find this publication useful in your work? 
Often 

Sometimes ; 

Seldom 

Never 



Which section is most valuable?. 



Did you find the content s/Vnp/e and direct? 

Always, yes 

In general, yes 

In general, no 

Always, no 

0 1 h er 



Did you find the content c/esr an6 accurate? 
Always, ye^ 



.In general, yes 
.In general, no 
.Always, no 
.Other- 



Was the format convenient? 

Very easy to use 

Fairly easy 

Fairly difficult 

VerydlftiGjU 

Other . 



What type of work do you do? 

Classroom teacher 

Consultant to classroom teachers 

School administrator 

Other 



Would you recommend this publication to a colleague? 

— «-.Yes, without reservations 

Yes, with reserva^'ions 

No 

Other : : 



Whot is your impression of the overall appearance of the 
publication (graphic art, style, type, etc.)? 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Did you find this publication to be free of discrimination or 
bias toward race; ethnic, cultural, religious groups; and sex 
stereotyping? 

Yes^Without reservations 

Yes, with reservations 

No 

Other 



When this publication is revised, what changes would you like to see made?_ 



Would you like to see materials developed for use with Government in Oregon (e.g., list of resources available from other state 
agencies; state and local government course outline)? 



Additional comments? (Attach a sheet if you wish.) 



ERLC 



Thanks! 



Fold here and seal 




BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 



rtRST CUASf PERMIT NO. taC. RRC. BIO. F. U. • I 



■alru. OHBOON 



Herman A. Washington 
Specialist, SocidI Studies 
Oregon Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
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